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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

There is perhaps no country of the old world 
less popularly known to the inhabitants of the 
new than Ireland, notwithstanding the deep in- 
terest of its story, abounding with glorious, as 
with tragic and pathetic incidents, notwighstand- 
ing its antiquities, and the many striking peca- 
liarities which its inhabitants present to the cari- 
ous student of human nature. One of the most 
fertile islands of Europe, it is diversified by scen- 
ery that enchants the artist, presenting within 
its compass the most emphatic contrasts, and 
often exhibiting the wild and the romantic, 
the soft and pastoral, in close juxtaposition. It 
is not our present purpose to attempt a sketch of 
its history, but simply to ask the reader to ramble 
with us th the Emerald Isle, pausing at 
those points of interest we have selected for illus- 
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tration. We shall take for our guide, Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, the popular author, whose de- 
scriptive work on Ireland is standard autho- 
rity, and let her explain thévarious objects 
we shall meet with in the course of our 
tarry-athome tour. Our first halti 
and our fit picture, is the Old 
Lissoy, thé 
smith’s “ rted. Village.” The village 
of Lissoy, generally considered the place of 
the poet’s birth, but certainly the 

‘* Seat of his youth, when every sport could please,”’ 
is in the bay bo! Westmeath, a short dis- 
tance from the borders of Longford, on the 
high road from Edgeworthstown to Athlone, 
from which it is distant about six miles. 
The Rev. Charles Goldsmith appears to 
have removed to this place soon after the 
birth of Oliver, about year 1730, when 
inted to the rectory of Kilkenny- 
West. Here the childish and boyish days 
of the = were passed, and here his brother 
—the Rev. Henry Goldsmith—continued to 
reside after his father’s death, and was resid- 

when the poet dedicated to him his 


-place, 
Mit at 


«The Traveller.” Thewillage of Lissoy, ~ 


now and for nearly a century known as An- 

burn, and so “ marked on the maps,” stands 

on the summit of a bill. At its base is “the 
busy mill,” the wheel of which is still turned b: 
the water of a small rivulet, converted now 
then by rains into a sufficient stream. It is a 
mere country cottage, used in grinding the corn 
of the neighboring peasantry, and retains many 
tokens of age. Parts of the machinery are no 
doubt above a century old, and probably are the 
very same that left their impress on poet’s 
memory. The next engraving represents a spot 
dear to every lover of literature, 
the celebrated Maria Edgeworth, at Edgeworths- 
town, in the inland county of Longford, in the 
province of Leinster. It is a neat and commodi- 
ous house, and the cleanliness and neatness of 
the town isa noble testimony to the practical 
benevolence of the Edgeworth family, the true 
benefactors of their countrymen. Edgeworths- 
town, however, may almost be regarded as public 


illage immortalized in Gold- © 
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_ tien,and other matters which he ori 


_ @ial repose, he undertook the drainage of 


. From this 
mansion has issued so 
much ical good to 
Ireland, and not alone 
to Ireland, but the civil- 
ized world; it has been 

the residence of 


kingdom. “The 
Exgeworth was uncle to 
Richard 


mind of far 
ordi capacity. He 
pe time 
in England, and did not 
feel disposed to suffer 
things to “go on in the. 
wrong” in Irel be- 
cause they had “ always so ;” once settled 
upon his estateat Longford, he labored with zeal, 
tempered by patience and fo: ce, among & 
tenantry dreading change, a frequently 
considering “ improvements ” “insults” to 
their ancestors and injusticé’ to themselves. 
Those who desire to ascertain the value and in- 
telligence of this enterprising gentleman, who, in 
all good respects, was far beyond the age in 
which he lived, will be amply rewarded by the 
perusal of his “ Life,” commenced by himself, 
and finished by his daughter. It is curious to 
note how many persons, unknown to themselves, 
have been working out ideas concerning educa- 
ted, and 
which, in many instanees, were, at the time he 
ulgated them, rejected as visionary, or at 
t impracticable. he time was not coffe; 
but he foresaw it. He knew the future by his 
knowledge of the present and the His ca- 
pacious mind was not content with a mere s 
ulative opinion ; but when he had established a 
theory, he put it in practice. Thus, atjan ad- 
vanced age, which is supposed to require espe- 


and wus as anxious! in absolute labor 
as if he had been onl five-and-twenty. In early 
life he devoted consiberaiiie time to mechanics, 
and his inventions have been acknowledged with 
due honor—and yet not with all the honor they 
deserved. It will excite no surprise, that a man 
so much in advanie of the age should have been 
occasionally misunderstood his own class ; 


the 


“worth was not born in Ireland—she entered 


world she has helped to regenerate during her 


RESIDENCE OF MISS EDGEWORTH, AT EDGEWORTHSTOWN. 
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parents’ residence in Oxfordshire—and did not 
to Ireland until she was twelve years old. 
rs. Hall gives us a very »pleasing pictare of 
this distingui lady as she appe at home. 
“She is do tairs before seven, and a table 
4 with roses upon which the dw is still 
moist, and a pair of gloves too small for any 
hands but hers, told who was the early florist; 
then, after the flower-glasses were replenished, 
and a choice rose placed by each cup on the 
breakfast-table in the next room, and such of the 
servants as were Protestants had joined in famil 
worship, and heard a portion of Scripture — | 
hallowing the commencement of the day; then 
when breakfast was ended, the circle met together 
again in that pleasant room, and daily plans 
were formed for rides and drives ; the progress of 
education or the loan fund was discussed, the va- 
rious interests of their tenants, or the poor, were 
talked over, so that relief was granted as soon as 
want was known. It is perhaps selfish to 
t so much of Miss Edge ‘s mind has been, 
d is, given to local matters ; but the pleasure it 
ives her to counsel and advise, and the pure 
appiness she evidently derives from the improve- 
ment of every living thing, is delightful indeed to 
witness. But of all hours those of the evening 
in the library at Ed stown, were the most 
delightfal ; each member of the family contri- 
butes, without an effort, to the instruction and 
amusement of the whole. If we were certain that 
those of whom we write would never look upon 
this page—if we felt it no outrage on domestic life 
—no breach of kindly confidence—to picture each 
individual of a family so highly gifted, we could 
fill our number with but 
we might give pain, an ieve should give , 
to hist e household ; and although 
Edgeworth is public property, belonging to the 
world at large, we are forced every now and then 
to think how the friend we so respect, esteem and 
love would look if we said what—let us say as 
little as we will—she would deem, in her ingenu- 
ous and unaffected modesty, too much; yet we 
owe it to the honor and Ireland not to 
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than any Other in the = wt i 
if abroad had enlarged a _ 4 
| yet he outlived prejudice, and his children have 
seen his mémory respected alike by rich and 
if poor, and his name classed among the benefac- 
' tors to mankind. One proof of the power and 
success of his mechanical genius is pointed out 
? with much exultation by the peasantry to the 
. stranger—the spire of the church, where so wn | 
of the wip, ood family are interred, is of metal, 
and was drawn up and fixed in its elevated posi- 
tion in the — few minutes. Maria a" 
=. 


* 


say too little. It was indeed a rare treat to 
evening after evening by her side, 
portions of the correspondence kept up with her, 
year after year, by those “ mighty-ones,” who are 
now away, but whose names will survive 
with hers, who, be thanked, is still with us ; 
to see her enthusiasm unquenched; to note the 
playfulness of a wit that is never ill-natured ; to 
observe ho y justice and generosity are 
blended together in her finély-balanced mind ; to 
see her into of whatever is 
to mar! indignation against 
unjust oruntrue. We have heard Miss 
Edgeworth called “cold” We can imagi 
how those who know her must smile at this; 
those who have so called her, have never seen 
the tears gush from her eyes at a tale or an inci- 
dent of sorrow, or heard the warm genuine laugh 
that bursts from a heart, the type of a genuine 
Irish one, touched quickly ene or by joy. 
Never, never shall we forget the evenings spent 
in that now far away room, storéd with the writ- 
ten works and speaking memories of the past, 
and rendered more valuable by the unrestrained 
conversation of a highly educated and self-think- 
ing family. Miss Edgeworth is a living proof of 
her own admirable system ; she is all she has en- 
deavored to make o ; she is true, fearing no 
colors, yet tempering her mental bravery by wo- 
manly gentleness, delighting in feminine amuse- 
ments, in the plying of her n , in the cultiva- 
tion of her flowers; active, endearing, of a most 
liMral heart ; understanding the try of her 
country perfectly, and while ministering to their 
wants, careful to inculcate whatever lesson they 
most need ; of a most cheerful nature—keeping ac- 
tively about from half-past six in the morning until 
eleven at night—first and last in all those offices 
of kindness that win the affections of high and 
low; her conversational powers unimpaired, and 
enlivening all by a racy anecdote or a quickness 
at repartee, which always comes when it is unex- 
. It is ex inary that a person who 
deserved and is treated with so much defer- 
ence by her own family, should assume positively 
no position. Of course, it is impossible to con- 
verse with her without feeling her superiority ; 
but this is your feeling, nother demand. She has, 
a clearness in conversation that is exceeding] 
rare ; and children prefer it at once—they inv: 
ably understand her. One advantage this dis- 
tinguished woman has enjoyed above all her co- 
tem i wo i we cannot call to 
mind any one who has had a father so capable of 
instructing and directing; but Miss Edgeworth 
has enjoyed another blessi She never wrote 
for b ! She was never obliged to furnish a 
bookseller with so many at so 
sheet. She never received an order for uire 
of Irish pathos,” or a “ ream of Irish wit.” She 
never forced to humor 
pain, nor urged into the description of m , 
by thinking over what she had herself endured ; 
this has been a great blessing. She has not 
written herself out, which every author, who has 
not an peenasece. must do, sooner or later. 
It is t6 high honor that women were the 
first to use their pens in the service of Ireland— 
we do not mean politically but morally. Fora 


number of & buff d an 
Irishman, were in the novl, 
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or on the Abroad, to be met with in ev- 


‘ery eee in the first society in Euro 


were numberless Irishmen, whose conduct 
character vindicated their country, and who did 
credit to human nature; but in England, more 
particularly, suéh were considered as exceptions 
to the general rule, and the insulting jibe and 
jeer were still directed against the ‘ meer Irish ;” 
the oppressed peasant at home and abroad was 
considered as nothing beyond a “born thrall ;” 
and, despite the eloquence of their Grattans and 
Sheridans, the high standing taken by their no- 
blemen and men in the pages of history, 
when an gentleman in every-day life was — 
found what he ought to be, his siiperiority was 
too frequently referred to with the addition of an 
insulting comment, “ though he is an Irishman.” 
When this prejudice was at height, two women, 
with opposite feelings on many subjects, but actu- 
ated by the same ennobling ioti 
the rescue of their country—Miss Owenson by 
the vivid romance, and Miss Edgeworth by the 
stern reality of portraiture, forcing justice from 
an unwilli jury!—spreading abroad the 
the Irish character, and portrayin 
ore, 


lan 
excellence on und, and defended it bold- 
ly and bravely, with all loyalty, in accordance 
with their separate views.” 

The curious structure, accurately delineated in . 
the engraving below, is the Round Tower of Kil- 
ree, which stands a short distance north-east of 
Jerpoint, not far from Kilkenny. Time has de- 
= it of its conical capgbut its height is little 
ess than one hundred feet, and at four feet above 
the ground its circumference is fifty feet and a 
half. Close to it is a very curious stone cross, 
formed of @ single block of freestone, about eight . 
feet high, and ornamented with orbicalar figares 


THE ROUND TOWER OF KILREB. 


beanty, generosity and devotion of Irish nature 
it was a glogious effort, worthy of them and of 
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on the 


THE OUTSIDE JAUNTING CAR. 


rings. Tradition states it to have been erected 
in memory of Neill Callan, monarch of Ireland, 
who is said to have been drowned in the river, 
since called Awnree (the King’s River), whilst 
vainly endeavoring to rescue one of his followers, 
with whom he perished in the stream. In the 
immediate vicinity of the round tower is, of 
course, a church, said to have been formerly an 
abbey, dedieated to St. Gobban. WThe theory 
that the Irish round towers are sepulchral monu- 
ments has very recently received some additional 

f. We learn that, “some time since, Mr. 
O'Dell, the proprietor of Ardmore (in the county 
’ of Waterford), intended to erect floors in the 
tower there, and explored the interior of the 
tower down to the foundation. With consider- 
able difficulty he caused to be removed a vast ac- 
cumulation of small stones, under which were 
layers of large masses of rock, and, having 
reached as low down as within a few inches of 
the external foundation, it was deemed useless 
and to proceed any further, and in 
this opinion some members of the society, who 
had witnessed what had been done, coincided. 
In this state of théproceedings, a letter from Sir 
William Betham was forwarded to Mr. O’Dell, 
intimating that further exploration would be de- 
* sirable, upon which the latter gentleman, at 

peril, commenced the task again. He 
another series of rocks so closely 
together, that it was difficult to introduce any im- 
plement between them ; after considerable 
these were also removed, and at length a perfect- 

smooth floor of mortar was reached, which he 
ed as ane plu®ultra. But, 
still vering, he removed the mértar, under- 
neath which he found a bed of mould, and under 
this, some feet below the foundation, was — 
ered, lyi trate from east to west, a human 
skeleton.” Petrie, the eminent irish anti- 
quary, is known to defend the argument, that the 
round towers are Christian structures, and, we 
believe, that théy were used as belfries. 

The “ @utside Jaunting Car” is delineated in 
the —— above. It is exceedingly light, 
presses very little upon the horse, and is safe as 
well convenient ; so easy is it to get on and off, 
that both are frequently done while the machine 
is in motion. It is always driven with a single 
horse ; the driver jes a small seat in front, 
and the travellers sit back to back, the space be- 
tween them being occupied by “the well”—a 


for luggage. Bat when there is only 
r, the driver usually places himself 
posite seat, “to balance the car,” the 
motion of which would be awkward if one side 
was much heavier than the other. The foot- 
“board” is generally of iron, and is made to 
move on hinges, so that it may be turned up to 
rotect the enushions during rain,, This foot- 
Foard projects considerably beyond the wheels, 
and would seem to be dangerous; but in cases of 
collision with other vehicles, a matter of no v 
rare occurrence, the feet are raised, and injary & 
sustained only by the machine. The private 
cars of this description are, of course, neatly and 
carefully made, and haye a character of much 
elegance ; but those which are hired are, in gen- 
eral, badly built, dirty and uncomfortable, Yet, 
in nine places out of ten, the traveller has no 
chance of obtaining a vehicle of any other de- 
scription, and wilkoften find, even in a populous 
town, that if “ car”’ be out, he must wait un- 
til its return. ‘He will never have any difficul 
in procuring a horse, and as to drivers, any “ boy ” 
will answer for the nonce; but cars are seldom 
more numerous than “head inns,” that is to say, 
one generally suffices fora town. The Covered 
Car, depicted below, is a comparatively recent 
introduction, its sole recommendation being that 
it is weather-proof, for it effectually prevents a 
view of the coumtry, except through the two little 
peep-hole windows in front, or by tying back the 
oil-skin curtains behind. 
The Dominican Friary, of which we next gfve 
a view, is situate at the north-east side of Limer- 
ick. It is subdivided into a church and convent. 
| The former is again separated into a choir, nave 
and transept, a tall steeple standing at their in- 
tersection ; the west wall of which, as well as the 
south wall of the steeple, has fallen down. A 
distinguished English antiquary, the late Sir 
Richard Hoare, agrees of this friary, “it sur- 
es in decoration and good sculpture any I 
ave yet seen in Ireland ; but does not,” he adds, 
‘seem older than the reign of King Edward the 
Third.” The east window is “in a chaste and 
elegant style ;” and there are many of the 
building that merit notice, and furnish good sub- 
jects for the pencil in a variety of points of view. 
A great part of the cloisters still remains ; but it 
was never of an ornamental character, the ambu- 


sort of 
one 


lacrum having been formed only of timber. In 
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the choir is a handsome canopied niche. A frag- 
ment of the tomb of the White Knights also lies 
on the ground; a small hollow in the middle of 
which is said by the try to be never with- 
out water. This they call the “ Braon shinsher,” 
the drop of the old stock. 

The beautiful and striking landscape next de- 
icted, in which nature and art are happily com- 
Fined, delineates the fine road and the Tunnel 
cut through’the solid rock on ~~ to the 
beautiful and celebrated lakes of Ki y. The 
new road to Killarney ig one of the best roads of 
the kingdom, and the surveyor who laid it down 
should receive a ing benediction from the 
lips of every traveller ; old road which lay 
between Mangerton and Tore is now completely 
deserted. The present course leads for some 
miles along a range of hills which overlook the 
Upper Lake. For a considerable space the e 
bears ano and invigorated by a strik- 
ing contrast to the wildness of. the —— hills 
and rushy valleys—the grandeur an ty of 
the peo 4 gradually expand, the foliage becomes 
thicker and more salad, as he 
advances ; and, at length, when 
unnel”’ 


through 

whole glory of the lake bursts 
upon him. It is the foretaste 
of a banquet, abundant, health- 
ful and delicious. The lakes 
of Killarney are three in num- 
ber—the Upper Lake, the 
Tore (or Middle) Lake, and 
the Lower Lake. The ruined 
Church of Faithlegg, which 
we next approach, is in the 
neighborhood of the city of 
Waterford, and is a favorite ; 
subject for the artist’s pencil. 
The roof has fallen in long 
ago, and the crumbling walls 
are overgrown with moss and 
lants. It is em- 

wered in foliage. The name 
Faithlegg) is a corruption of 

aith-league—The next en- 
graving is a representation of 
an ancient Druidical Temple near Limerick. 
The Druidical Temple consisted of a circle of 
large upright stones. The area was of various 
dimensions. Circularity in their stone monu- 
ments was a favorite form with the pagan Irish. 
It is observed not only im#heir temples, such as 
these circles and fire-towéfs, but even in their 
dwellings, their cathirs, their forts, etc. ‘The cir- 
cular forms of the ancient,Irish ap 
to have its origin in sun-worship ; and their being 
generally open, arose in all_ probability an 

inion similar to that ofthe ancient ans, 

at it was unworthy ofthe anthor of all “ to 
circumscribe his presence by walls and human 
architecture.—Vide Tacitus. It may probabl 
be traced up to the ancient Zabian religion, whic 
spread from India over Canaan, Greece, Etruria, 
and Scandinavia, under various modifications. 
The cirele served at once as a place of worship, a 
court of justice, and as a rude sort of astronomi- 
cal observatory, wherein they marked the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon and stars, the sea- 
sons, and periods of the day, etc. It is curious 


that in the Scottish Highlands they still express 
going to church as going to the clachan, or stones. 
are sometimes concentric. At Rath- 
michael, county Dublin, we have three of them, 
one within the other, Stone circles are common 
in America; they are also found in Persia, in 
the province of Coimbatoor in India, and all over 
Northern Europe, as well as in several of tlie 
of the Mediterranean. 
two great religious systems of pagan an- 
pe. uity were Sabessm, or star-worship, and Fe- 
ichism, or the worship of animals. first, the 
more ancient of the two, at one time pervaded 
the whole ancientworld. The heathenism of the 
Irish was an admixture of both ——. Its 
mythology consisted of a plurality Of, deities, in 
which Crom, or Taran, or Ti-mor, held the su- 
ory. From him we have places’ named 
acroom, Baltimore, Galtimore, etc. The plan- 
ets and the elements, under personifications, 
formed a principal portion of the objects of this 
creed ; and then there were a host of subsidiary, 
genii under the name of sidhe, answering to the 
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minor deities of Greece and Rome, and the elves 
and faities of the Teutonic nations. The belief 
in the sidhe, or good people—Eumenides—astill 
survives in popular superstition, and in well-wor- 
ship, originally referable t the genii of fountains. 
Ana, or Mine, as the mater deorum, was one of 
their deities of the first class—Anaites was the 
Persian Venus. Toth they worshipped in com- 
mon with the Britons am | Egyptians. He was 
the Irish Deus locorum. Gaoth, the wind, was 
another principal object of their adoration. In 
all this mythology we see traced a” connection 
with the religious systems of early Greece, He- 
truria, Phrygia, Phoenicia, Egypt and India. 
The Gamotioncian Cabiri were the succouring gods 
of Ireland. Their mysteries were known in 
Gaul and Britain. Diodorus, v. 56; Strabo, iv. 
But of all their deities, the sun, or Baal, appears 
to have been accounted in highest popular es- 
teem. Andof all heathen superstitions, surely, 
to ad the language of Milman, sun-wors 
was nae beautiful and natural. It is said 


they recognized this planet under forty different 
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one on the mountain summit, 

other beneath the cover of their 

-aghan, or fire-tower. A further 
sectarian difference prevailed be- 
tween the ignicolist and the wor- 
shipper of water; the latter holding fire as the 
genius of evil—‘‘et ignem habebat ut infestam.”” 


(Colgan). 
a festivals fire were held 
year, viz., in the beginning of spri 
in May, at midsummer, and on the first of No. 
vember. The May and midsummer fires are 
still kept up, the former under its old denomina- 
tion of Beal-tinne, or Beal’s fire ; and the univer- 
sality of ignicolism is evidenced by the observ- 
ance of that day as a festival still by many na- 
tions. The Beltain of Scotland is but the 
di ot 1644, the May- 
e was denoun act oo in Eng- 
d. The Bohemians 
light up a midsummer fire. In Ireland, candles, 
a kind of the feast of the lanterns, have been sub- 
stituted for the November fire—who is ignorant 
of the mysteries and superstitions of ‘‘ All-hallow 
Eve?” ‘They possessed many places of sacrifice, 
such as Magh adhair (the field of adoration), in 
Thomond ; Bealach magh-adhair, near Cork, still 
marked by the remains of a cromleach ; several 
pillar stones inscribed with Oyham; and caves of 
various forms and sizes. Their principal peri- 
odical offering of victims was at Moy Sleacht, or 
the plain of slaughter, in the county of Leitrim. 
They believed in a temporary future. state, and 
held the Pythagorean doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis, which taught a retura again to a terrene 
existence after a certain lapse of years. A rem- 
nant of this belief still Jingers in the superstition 
of the peasapey: who regard moths and butter- 
flies as em ents of the souls of their departed 
relations. Their Elysiam was /nnisna n’oge, or 
Tir na n’oge, or the Island of Youth. It was 
also called Flath-inis, or the noble island, and 
Hy Brasil. his belief was the origin of all 
those fabled islands that have been luring dream- 
ers, from the days of Saint Brendan down to the 
discovery aided by some of 
those opt usions, called ata 
the Italians. 


It may be regarded as a distinguishing feature 
in the Celtic mythology, that its views of the 


spiritual world are not so gloomy and terrific as 
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those of the Gothic; and we do not find any idea 
of a fature state, or place of punishment, among 
its cheerful dogmas, as in the Edda and other 
Scandinavian there is no 
indigenous word in the Iris uage to express 
Me Sekewens the word for heaven is strictly indi- 
genous, and literally signifies “the isle of the 
noble,” Flath-inis, as we have already said; to 
which there is the following allusion in the song 
of an ancient bard, preserved in the Highlands 
of Scotland : 
“Come thou mildly o’er the 

O, friendly gale, that movest » 

And bear my shade thy wings, 

With speed unto nobles’ isle.” 
This island was said to be situate off the western 
coast of Ireland, and generally invisible, except 
to some gifted individuals, who occasionally de- 
scried it through the gray mists of the distant 
ocean. It was said to be a region of perrenial 
spring and endless pleasure. And they even ap- 
pear to have considered the very scene of their 


‘sepulture as affecting their state after death, from 


their anxiety to be buried in places remarkable 
for their beauty. Thus, in the poems of Osian 
(we mean the Irish Osian), and other ancient 
bards, we read of “the gray stone rising amidst 
beauteous verdure,” the warrior sleeping “ be- 
neath the green sunny hill,” “the pleasant ai 
hill,” “on the margin of the blue-rolling lake,” 
with “the warm beam of the sun above him,” “ by 
the course of the blue-winding stream of the ver- 
dant field,” ete. A similar custom seems to have 
revailed in the East,im the remotest ages; as, 
for instance, Abraham t for his a | 
from Ephron the Hittite, a field bordered wii 
trees, and the ancient Arabians loved to be buried 
in a verdant a running stream—which is 
su to be alluded to in Job xxi. 22, 23. 
heir priesthood consisted of the celebrated 
Druidic ee The propriety of the name 
has been disputed by some modern Irish antiqua- 
ries, who would substitute for the term Druid 
that of Magus ; but the latter word is never found 
in ancient Irish writings, whilst Draoi is invari- 
ably used. It is a curious coincidence that the 
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appellations; but he was best 
classical Apollo was derived by aaa SS 
to Baal as‘his @manation. Like = 
4 the ancient Persians, they original- 
+ ritual ; who introduced his reforma- 
tion amongst the Irish is not known, 
} but undoubtedly such a change = 
was effected when the Round Tower, 
ria, Persia and India, was intro. 
duced as a fire Down to 
the period of the fall of paganism, 7 
fire was differently lighted up in 
i} Ireland, by two apparently oppos- , 
ag sections of the old religion ; by es oe —— a 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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name of the Parsee priest is also Daroos. The 
order embraced numerous subdivisions, as bards, 
etc. Religion with them was essentially 4 
nected with medicine. To the use of medici 

herbs, administered with much mummery, were 
added amulets, charms, spells. ‘The herbs were 


collected with great ceremony. The mistletoe, 


vervain, black helebore, etc., were deemed spe- 
cific, and gathered at appointed seasons. 

Our next view is of the Village Church at Kil- 
laghie—we believe the smallest church in the 
kingdom. In its construction it is very simple ; 
and is obviously, with the exception Of its tower, 
of remote antiquity. Wild flowers, of various 
hues, grow from the walls and adorn its roof of 
stone. The curious cave, delineated in the next 
engraving, is in the vicinity of Kenbaan, and is a 
remarkable place; it is said to be a miniature 
representation of the famous caves of Staffa. 

columnar pillars are very distinct, and ap- 

to have been laid as regularly as if art had 
Ce called in to the aid of nature. 

The moonlight rain next presented is that of 
Tintern Abbey, a strikingly picturesque struc- 
ture, a few miles north of the ancient town of 
Fethard, which is situated at the entratice to the 
Bay of Bannow, in the county of Wexford. It 
was originally founded by William, Earl Marshal 
of England, and Earl of Pembroke, who wedded 
the Lady Isabella de Clare, daughter of Earl 
Strongbow by his second wife, the Princess Eva 
Mac Morogh, in whose right he claimed the 
lordship of Leinster. The earl, when in great 

r at made a vow that, in case hé es- 
t where 
he landed in safety. His bark was sheltered in 
Bannow Bay, and he scrupulously performed his 
vow by founding this abbey, whieh he dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and filled with Cistercian 
monks, whom he brought from Tintern, in Mon- 
mouthshire, a monastery that owed its founda- 
tion to the house of De Clare. After the disso- 
lution, the buildings and appurtenances were 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Anthony Col- 
clough, captain of the band of gentlemen pen- 
sioners, to bold, tn capite, at the annual rent of 
twenty-six shillings and fourpence, Irish money. 
In this family it still remains, part of the ancient 
structure having been converted into a modern 
dwelling-house. The Coleloughs 
are one of the families that are 
ander “ the curse of fire and wa- 
ter,”’ said to be common to a few, 
in England as well as in Ireland, 
who hold estates once owned by 
the 
peasantry have a lege i 
ing an evil influence of this sort, 
partly to this cause, and partly 
to a tradition that Sir Anthon 
murdered all the friars he fou 
in the house on taking posses- 
sion ; but chiefly to the fact of an 
ancient rath, one of those said to 
have been frequented by the 
fairies, having been levelled by 
Sir Casar Colclough. Of this 
latter gentleman they narrate the 
following tale :—He was e 
to the lovely heiress of Redmond, 
of the Tower of Hook, and going 


dange sea, 
caped, he would found an abbey on the s 


ll 


@ver to England on a mission that shall be de- 
scribed, the lady promised to burn a light in her 
chamber to guide him on his retufn home. Hav- 
ing boasted much of the exploits of the Wexford® 
hurlers to King William, with whom he was in- 
timate, that monarch challenged him to bring 
over twenty-one men of the county to play. a 
match with the famous hurlers of Cornwall. Sir 
Cesar held a grand game at,Tintern Abbey, and 
selecting the best players, took them over to the 
English court; the king and queen, and a large 
assemblage of the nobility, witnessed the ma’ 
Out of compliment to William, the Irish were 
oS with yellow sashes, or handkerchiefs, 
‘or their waists, from which circumstance Wex- 
ford men are still often called “ yellow bellies.” 
The Irish were, of course, victors. Colclough, 
returning in triumph, steored for the Tower of 
Hook. Here the outraged fairies in 
They lulled the lady to sleep with their music, 
and extinguished her constant lamp; her lover 
was wrecked, and his dead body cast on shore. 
The disconsolate young heiress, to save the lives 
of future mariners, converted her father’s tower 
into a lighthouse, which it remains to the present 
day. reis another tradition, more reasonable 
though equally romantic ; that the first Colelo 
was secretary to a nobleman, who obtained 
t. This secretary he sent to the court of 

lizabeth, to have the grant ratified; his appear- 
ance and address so won upon the virgin queen, 
that when he returned to Ireland, he found that 
the deeds conferred the estates upon himself. 

The strong fortress depicted in the next en- 
graving, is the Castle of Athlone, famous v 
soon after the inflow of the Anglo-Saxon inv: 
ers, for when the third Henry granted the domin- 
ion of Ireland to his son, he ex y reserved 
for himself this stronghold; an 
when Connaught was assigned to Richard 
Burgo, the monarch retained for his own especial 
use “ five cantreds of land contiguous to the fort- 
ress.” It stands on the direet road from Dublin 
to Galway, and protects the passage of the Shan- 
non, at the only place where it can be forded in a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles. It is now used 
as a barrack, still exhibits proofs of prodi- 
gious strength. The bridge that conducts to it 
from the Leinster side is remarkably narrow, and 
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certainly as ancient as the castle. In the beauti- 


ful landscape view next presented, we have a 
glimpse of the Lower Lake of Killarney, with its 
d back 


ground of hills. The strong tower 
visible in the distance is all that remains of Ross 
Castle, quite a celebrated place. The Lower 
Lake of Killarney is much larger than either 
Tork Lake, or the Upper Lake, and tourists “4 
erally prefer it to either of its sister rivals. It is 
more cheerful, and in parts more beautiful. 
There are islands, small and large, in the Lower 
Lake, to the number of about five-and-thirty, in- 
cluding those of all sizes and proportions, that 
are not merely bare rocks; and nearly the whole 
of them are luxuriantly clothed in the richest 
verdure and foliage. The in extent, 
and the most distinguished for beauty, are Ross, 
Innisfallen and Rabbit Island. Ross is more 
properly a peninsula than an island, being sepa- 
rated from the main land only by a narrow cut 
through a morass, which it is more than probable 
was a work of art, with a view to strengthen the 
fortifications of the castle. The island, for so it 
must now be termed, is the largest of the lakes, 
containing about eighty plantation acres. It is 
richly and l@xuriantly cultivated. A portion of 
it is converted into a graceful and carefully kept 
flower-garden, where seats are placed so as to 
command the more striking and picturesque 
views ; and in ~~ nature has been so ju- 
diciously trained an 
guided, that the whole 
scene is one of great 
beauty. The castle is 
a fine relic. It is a 
tall, square, embattled 
building, based upon 
a limestone rock, sus- 
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of Ross. The — will point out the 
window from which the lake 
when he exchanged his sovereignty on 
earth for that of the waters under it. He 
was_ endowed, they say, with the gift of 
transforming himself into any shape, and 
his wife requested him to exhibit some of 
his transformations before her. He warned 
her, that if he did so, and she displayed any 
ovuneeme of fear, they would’ be separated 
orever, She still persisted, in the spirit of 
female curiosity, and in perfect confidence 
that she could look on unmoved. On his 
assuming, however, some very terrible 
— she shrieked with terror. He im- 
mediately sprang from the window into the 
lake below, and remains there an enchanted 
spirit; his enchantment to continue, until, by his 
brief annual ‘ride, the silver shoes are worn out 
— attrition of the surface of the water. Lady 
atterton observes that “the tale i 
O’Donoghue’s subaqueous immortality, was first 
rinted in a French romance, entitled ‘ Hypolite, 
mte de Douglass,” which is known to have 
been | production of the Comtesse d’Aunoy, 
who died in 1705.” And from the curious cham 
of argument which Lady Chatterton skillfully 
forges—we use the word metaphorically—it would 
appear that the immortal chieftain can be no other 
person than the identical O’ Donoghue, who sur- 
rendered Ross Castle to the Parliamentary Gen- 
eral Ludlow. During the War, the out-buildings 
were used as a barrack. The castle is famous in 
Irish history, as being the last in Munster to hold 
out against the parliamentary army; in 1652, 
Ludlow, the successor of Ireton, assisted by Sir 
Hardress Waller, laid siege to it. It was defend- 
ed by Lord Muskerry, with a sufficiency of troops, 
and an ample supply of provisions ; yet the cane, 
80 well prepared for defence, surrendered upon 
articles, without striking a vigorous blow. The 
circumstance is attributable to the terror that 
seized upon the garrison, when they beheld war- 
ships floating on the lake, in fulfilment of an an- 
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cient prophecy, which foretold that the castle 
could be taken only when an event occurred— 
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ut by a plain massive — * 
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almost as improbable as that “ Birnam Forest” 
should come “to Dunsinane.” The Cottage 
and Round Tower ~ ny in the next engraving 
are on Ram’s Island, on a a. The 
cottage was built by Lord O'Neil, a years 
since, and occasionally occupied by him. Stand- 
ing among trees of every possible variety, are the 
ruins of one of the mysterious round towers— 
calling forcibly to mind thé ancient but departed 
glories of the family ; for this morsel of their vast 
ssessions, and the small estate upon the main- 
is now nearly all that remains to them of 
the province of which they were kings in old 
times. Lough Neagh is poe lake in Great 
Britain, and is exceeded in size by few in Europe. 
It is formed by the confluence of the Blackwater, 
the Upper Bann, and five other rivers. The only 
outlet is the Lower Bann. It is about twenty 
miles in length, from north-east to south-west ; 
about twelve miles in breadth, from east to west ; 
eighty miles in circumference, and comprises 
about 154 square miles ; its t depth in the 
middle is forty-five feet. According to the Ord- 
nance Survey, it is forty-eight feet above the level 
of the sea at low water; and contains 98,255 1-2 
statate acres, of which 50,025 
are in Antrim, 27,355 1-2 in 
Tyrone ; 15,556 1-2 in Armagh, 
5160 in Londonderry, and 138 
in Down. From its height 
above the level of the sea, and 
other circumstances, serious 
lans have been proposed for 
ining the lake—or rather a 
considerable portion of: it ; hith- 
erto, however, without effect. 
It has often been a matter of 
—— to visitors, that so fine 
an eet of water has so apy 
picturesque about it; but 
this is accounted for by the to- 
tal absence of mountains. The 
Slievegallion chain in Tyrone, 
and the Belfast mountains in 
Antrim, are both at a consider- 
able distance from its shores; 
and it contains only two or 
three small islands, which are 


merely the extremities of elevated rid Tt has 

x the slightest appearance of having been 
crater of a volcano, as some have supposed. 

The Lough Neagh pebbles are well known, and 

are still numerous, though gathered in large 

Most of them are corne- 
, opal, or quartz. 

The striking scene we next come to, is a por- 
tion of Lough Bray, a lake situated in a lonely 
= of the county of Wicklow, and completely 

mmed in by precipitous rocks. The waters of 
— colored very deeply by the 
which covers the surrounding hills, throngll which 
the water permeates, and the deep and gloomy 
tint is increased by the shadow into which the 
lake is thrown by the overhanging mountain to 
the south, and west. There is one object con- 
nected with Lough Bray that looks like the work 
of enchantment—the Swiss cottage and grounds 
belonging to Sir P. Crampton, Bart. (the surgeon- 
general), appears suddenly in the wild , and 

if “rising at the stroke of a magician’s 

The wall that surrounds these grounds 
is not, in some places, as high as the of 
peat within a few feet of it, and the contrast be- 
tween the neglect, desolation and barrenness that 
reign without, and the order, cultivation and 
beauty within, is very s , exhibiting the 
mastery which science and civilization hold over 
nature, even in her sternest and most do- 
mains, The ae and grounds are here, in 
this lofty and unreclaimed region, “ like Tadmor 
in the wilderness, or an oasis in the desert.” 
This Sir Philip Crampton is the father of the late 
British minister }to the United States, whose dis- 
missal by our government caused so great an ex- 
citement in both countries. The Light house at 
Dunmore, a watering-place not far from Water- 
ford, is accurately sketched in our next ; 
ing. The pier, at the end of which it stands, is 
six hundred feet in length, and admirably built. 
Dunmore is a favorite resort in the summer sea- 
son. Our next picture exhibits the famous Rock 
of Cashel, in Tipperary, with its summit crowned 
with those venerable ecclesiastical ruins which 
have excited the wonder and admiration of ages, 
and will continue to do so for ages to come. 
“ Here,” exclaimed the Right Hon. Richard Le- 
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CASTLE OF ATHLONE. 
or Shiel, in one of his addresses to the electors 
of Tipperary, “h@te my first cradle was rocked ; 
and the first object that, in my childhood, I learn- 
ed to admire, was that noble ruin, an emblem as 
well as a memorial of Ireland, which ascends be- 
fore us—at once a temple and a fortress, the seat 
‘arigce and nationality ; where councils were 
held, where princes assembled, the scene of courts 
and of synods; and on which it is impossible to 
look without feeling the heart at once elevated 
and touched by the noblest as well as the most 
solemn recollections.” Keating says that Cashel 
was first founded in the reign of Core, son of 
Loo-ee. “The name of the place, which is now 
called the Rock af Cashel, was Sheedrum; it 
was also called Drum-feeva, from the extensive 
woods about in the timeof Core. There came,” 
he adds, “about that time, two swineherds to 
feed their pigs in the woods about this hill, viz., 
Killarn, sman to the king of Ely, and Door- 
dry, the herdsman of the king of Muskerry, or 
Ormond; and when they had continued on the 
hill about a quarter of a year, there appeared to 
them a figure as brilliant 
as thesun, whose voice was 
more melodious than an 
music they had ever om 


turned to their homes, re- 
lated what they had seen 
to their masters; and the 


on this rock, now called 
Carrick Patrick ; where- 
fore the rock was named 


Cashel, 7. ¢., Cios ail, or the Rock 

of Tribute.” Cashel is important 

chiefly as having beemfor centuries 

the seat of an archbishop. The 

ecclesiastical —- comprises 

the dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Lim- 

erick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, Wa- 

terford, Lismore, Cork, Ross, Kil- 

laloe, Cloyne and Kilfenora ; a dis- 

trict very nearly co-extensive with 

the civil provinceof Munster. But 

long before it attained ecclesiasti- 

cal rank, it was the favorite resi- 

dence of the kings of Munster; 

and, it is said, a synod was held 

there about the middle of the fifth 

century, by St. Patrick, St. Ailbe, 
and St. lan, in the reign of 

4Engus, who is supposed to have 
commemorated his conversion to 

Christianity by the erection of a 

church upon the rock; thus ani 

bably originating the assemblage 

of sacred edifices for which, in after 

times, it became conspicuous ; and 

there appears to be satisfactory au- 

thority for the belief that it had been, for 

reviously, the selected site of Pagan worship. 
The controversy concerning the round towers is, 
therefore, not affected by the fact, that all the 
other buildings upon the rock are undoubtedly of 
the Christian era. @he erection of “ Cormac’s 
Chapel” is attributed to Cormac Mac. Culinan 
King of Munster and Bishop of Cashel, who fell 
in battle on the plain of Moyalbe, near Leighlin, 
A. D., 908; but, upon safer evidence, to Cormac 
Mac Carthy, also king and bishop, in the twelfth 
century. he chapel, however, was certainly 
previously to the Anglo-Norman inva- 

sion, and affords a convinciag proof that the 
Irish had attained to considerable excellence in 
the erection of stone buildings prior to that event. 
The cathedral was undoubtedly the work of 
Donald O’Brien, king of Limerick, about 1169. 
The other structures on the rock are a hall for 
the vicars choral, built by Archbishop O’Hedian, 
in 1421; the old Episcopal Palace, originally a 
strong castle, at the west end of the cathedral; 
the remains of the abbey founded by David Mc 
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{ lay to Sheedrum, and built 1 - 
palace there, which is A 
the fort of heroes; and be- — 
ing king of Munster, his / 4S es 
royal tribute was received = 


Carrill, about 1260, and the us Round 
Tower; and there are remains of the ancient 
wall by which the whole assemblage was ancient- 
ly surrounded. Our next engraving represents 
harles Fort, at the entrance of the harbor of 
Kinsale, the block-house and covered way, with 
a sloop of-war beating in, and a pilot-boat under 
a foresail. The harbor of Kinsale, though’ infe- 
rior to that of Cork, is capacious, deep and well 
sheltered. The fort was named in honor of 
Charles II., and was erected by the Duke of Or- 
mond, in 1681. One of the outer forts of Charles 
Fort is called the “ Devil’s Battery.” The legend 
—— to it is that ve arch-enemy was wont to 
e his rounds upon ramparts, carrying in 
his hand a cannon-ball, and terrifying the senti- 
nels night after night. ‘The cause of this appear- 
ance is said to have originated in a tragic event 
that once occurred there. The only son of the 
governor prevailed upon the sentinel on luty to 


convey a message from him into the town—taking 
his firelock and place during his ab- 
sence. The young man asleep 
on his post, and the governor, visit- 
ing the stations, and finding as he 
supposed the sentinel betraying his 
trust, shot him dead, and to his hor- 
ror, found he had slain his child. 
So great was his despair, that he 
— from the rampart into the sea 
and perished. From that fatal night 
his satanic majesty was a Constant 
visitor at the fort; and a cannon is 
shown there to this day on which he 
left the mark of his thumb. Several 
other “ frightful ”’ stories of demons, 
ghosts and hobgoblins are told of the 
neighborhood. Mrs. Hall relates 
many interesting anecdotes of the 
lower orders in Ireland. It is a very 
feeling in many parts of Ire- 
and, that if “ restitution ”’ be made 
for an injary, the injured party ought 
never to allude to the injury again. 
“T know I bate him within an inch 
of his life, your honor,” said a 
sant to a magistrate, before whom 
he was brought for an assault; “ but 
didn’t I offer him “ restitution ?”’—‘ What restitu- 
tion?” inquired the gentleman. “Just then to 
let him give me the same sort of a bating in re- 
turn; and after that, it’s — mane of him to 
say a word about it.” Amid the multitude of 
mendicants that abounded in Ireland in our child- 
ish days, it was no uncommon thing for one more 
witty, more da more troublesome, more edu- 
cated, or, if » more unfortunate than oth- 
ers of his class, to establish himself in a sort of 
intimacy at the houses of the gentry; becom 
privileged to enter the avenue, without be’ 


questioned at the lodge, and pretty potting 


having his demands complied with, either from 
habit—that powerful leader of our actions—or 
from pity, or some undisputed claim, which the 
beggar par excellence held, and which he was in 
no v. disposed to relinquish. We remember 
one of these, James Furlong, “ the long beggar- 
man,” with a degree of terror which, were we to 
meet him now, we do not think we should be 
quite able to overcome—o strong are the im- 
pressions of childhood. There was something 
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fierce, determined and mysterious about him ; his 
bushy white eyebrows hung over his graye 80 
as to co them, except when suddenly he 
elevated his brow, and then they rolled and glared 
fearfully. His grizzled hair folded round his 
throat, and was topped by a little brown wig, 
that looked more like a forsaken crow’s nest than 
anything else to which we can liken it; his great 
coat was secured at his throat by an old rusty 
r, and the sleeves hung loosely at either 

ide ; he was remarkably erect and powerful, and 
no one cared to refuse him what he demanded as 
a tribute rather than a charity. Beggars were 
well content with meal, potatoes, or 
of any kind ; their rags were seldom renewed 
—they hung together, as we have said, by a mys- 
tery, and the cot wey supplied them 
shelter ; but James Furlong would never go away 
without money. Food he did not ask for; but 
he tormented “ his tlemen and ladies” for 
money, and to obtain it, he would say anything 


civil or uncivil that tohim. ‘ May the 
heavens be yer bed! be quick to mark yer- 
self to grace this blessed morning, by giving the 
poor ould pilgrim a ti y bit !—only a tin- 
penny snd, praise It isn’t a pound note 
tnpetity! And T thet have 
i nly a tinpemny ! 8 I that have 
no rason ro i word for them same tin- 
pennies—chating poor out of twopence ; for 
where a gentleman used to give a shilling, it’s a 
en tinpenny I am turned away with! Come, 
yer honor, make haste now! I’m losing my time 
waiting on you; and so much to do before my 
death—that’s it, I wouldn’t care what length of 
time I passed discoursing you, but for that, Just 
think of my time, and it’s all I have to depi 
on!”—“ ‘Ak, James, = did not always of 
your time.”—“ It’s ’s truth yer saying now, 
any way ; and I wish it had returned me com- 
pliment!—but it never did. First playing with 
me, as a gooldfinch plays with the down of a 
thistle—sporting with, and after it, and then 


swallowing it up, and purtending all the time to 
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such innocence ; iling and smiling in 
face with not a wrinkle that you can » Riga 
brow; lading on to waste what isn’t one’s 
own to waste ; re long he is wrackt and 
ruinated for spending, by the same thing that 
tempted him to spend ; and then to see the villa- 
ny of him ! the worse the trouble comes, the harder 
he grows, for all the world like a middleman, or 
a bad landlord!” He would run on in this sort 
of strain sometimes for five minutes, proving 
that he thought and felt; and then suddenly 
abandon his philosophy, and rudely exclaim :— 
“But give me the tinpenny at onc’t, and don’t 
be incrasing the loss on sach a poor crayture as 
me; come, you’ll never miss it, and every tin- 
penny you give me will be paving the road for you 
tnto gi —*“But what do you want mone 
”“* What for ?” he would repeat in 
an angry tone—“TI’d rayther not tell; but since 
I’m asked, I must—that’s part of my pinnance. 
It’s to make restitution—that’s what it’s to do ;”’ 
and having thus confessed, he immediately fell 
upon his knees, and, after ry crossing and 
many sighs, repeated an “ Ave” with great ra- 
pidity ; and if he had been importunate before 
be became positive- 
ly insolent it was over, and 
insisted u Pe demand as 
aright r a boon. Strange 
were told of James Fur- 
long in “ the ’98,” of his plunder- 
ing rather for the sake of plunder, 
than from any desire to punish 
the “‘innimies” of his country ; 


and not bei over-scru 

foes, rich or poor, as long as he 
obtained his desire. It was be- 


actly of what. The peasantry, 
who are ready to make and ow 
with their whole hearts every reli- 
ious sacrifice that, according to 
_ their belief, will help them or 
friends to happiness hereafter, en- 
deavored, as “‘ James Furlong had 
become a great penitent and pil- 
grim to him with 
kindly feeli ey 
upon ordinary beggars. 
say, when James came 
sight of their dwellings, “Lord be 
between us and harm, but there’s 


near,’ as he grows old, than fall 
away. And maybe, if our thoughts 
had opportunity at all times, we 
might be as great sinners as he 
was, by all accounts—get up and 
make way for him, he must go to 
the big houses for ‘restitution 
money ;’ but we can give him an air of the fire 
and a kindly welcome, though that last we’d 
rather keep for those our hearts warm to, which 
somehow they never do to him. The Lord above 
look down upon all sinners, abroad and at home.” 
Such men as James Furlong, the victims of un- 
bridled passions and strong superstitions, wander- 
ing as he wandering, are only to be found either 
in half-civilized and poverty-stricken countries, 
or under very peculiar phases of soci It is 
even now no uncommon thing to be solicited by 
aged people for money “to give them a dacent 
wake ”—money “ to help to bury them ”’—money 


“to lave the priest to pray their souls out of pur- 
gatory”’—mo for various things, but very 


seldom money for “ restitution.” 

A curious story was told us, lately, of the way 
in which a desire to make “ restitution” ed 
some years on a young woman in the west 
of Ireland, who became a widow two months 
before she was a mother, and was engaged as 


JSosterer—that is, as nurse to a lady’s infant, the 


mother being obliged to proceed with her husband 
to India. She was described as a gentle, affec- 
tionate, and, for her situation in well edu- 
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cated woman. To gratify her employer, 

che the lad d and pen 

to the neighborhood of Dublin, but in a little 

time became so exceedingly attached to her 

nursling, that the idea of ever parting with it 

rendered her almost insane, nor could she endure 

the thought of giving up her own child instead. 

So she managed yg Mees to steal a child, 

and representing to neighbor that she had 

obtained another little creature to attend to, 

silenced suspicion; and sqme time after, on the 

lady’s return, presented her with the changeling, 

who was well satisfied at receiving a fine healthy 

little creature of two years old, instead of the 

delicate infant she had left in the nurse’s care. 

Many months passed on—the lady’s child fared 

with the nurse’s own, and fared but indifferently, 

though she was by no means in absolute poverty. 

Yet she afterw confessed that she never saw 

the changeling, in all its finery, without feeling 

bitterly for the “real” child she had deprived of 

its birthright. But even this seemed to affect 

her less than the injustice she had rendered the 
r woman whose child she had stolen; and, 
ving the children in the care of a friend, she 

set out on a sort of pilgrim: 

resolved to bestow on the wo- 

man she had robbed a sum of 

money left her by an uncle for 

her own use—this, she fancied, 

would be sufficient restitution. 

After much trouble and in- 

quiry, she found the woman 

had gone to the neighborhood 

of Kilkenny, and there she fol- 

lowed, determined to leave the 

money where she would be cer- 

tain to receive it; for, as she 

could not write, she did not 

like to trust the a 

to another person. Strangely 

enough, while seeking the wo- 

man, the woman recognized 

her, and, charging her with 

having stolen her child some 

years previously, refused all compromise, and 

would accept nothing as restitution except her 

own child. The nurse was imprisoned, and after 

much skillful pleading confessed the truth; the 

beggar from whom she had stolen the child, 

proving its identity by sundry “marks.” The 


woman, at the expiration of the period of her im-" 


isonment, used to wander at night around the 
ase where the girl, grown out of childhood, re- 
sided with its parents, singing snatches of wild 
songs, in the hope thatthe strajns it had so often 
heard might keep alive the memory of the affec- 
tion—which might be considered a species of in- 
sanity, At last, the worn and i creature 
entreated permission to see the lady she had so 
deeply injured. She told her she felt that she 
could not have long to live, that she had a stro 
desire to make restitution for the injury she h 
inflicted upon her, and that she bequeathed 
pre ing she had in the world to gi " 
own child !—so long the companion of the lady’s 
darling! There was so both ludicrous 
and pathetic in the offering and the manner 
thereof; but to the credit of the Iady’s humanity, 
she the gift. Within a few days the 
mother We have often thought how curi- 
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ous it would be to trace the career of these three 
one claimed beggar would 
considered as deservi greatest s 

thy ; and yet the mortificatins the lady’s md 
ter must endure, coming as an intruder amo 
sisters and brothers who knew her not, and w 
considered her valgar and ignorant, must have 
oceasioned her great pain, rendered her situ- 


t again, is one of the ramifications 
ild justice,” which it has been so much 
the fashion to talk about. 

“TI can’t understand,” said a “ travelling” 
i. e., beggar) woman, one day, to a respectable 
r’s wife, who received petition for a 
“handful of meal,” a “lock of wool to help spin 
a petticoat,” a “ weight of greg a “scrap of 
butter, or anything at all that’s going,” very 
coolly, “I can’t understand what’s come to ye 

ma’am, or to one or two of the other houses 
make my rounds at. I’ve not got the sign of a 
kindly welcome, nor the beam of a smile, in an- 
swer to my ‘God save all here,’ which I never 
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forget—that’s one thing ; and don’t wish to forget, 
that’s another. You all turn from meas if I was 
= sary which I am not #0 more than yourselves, 
t’s the rason, ma’am, if you plase ?—for it’s 
not me, though poor, (God help me!) that likes 
to be turned upon, as if I hadn’t Christian flesh 
my poor old crushed bones. I’d thank ye for 
the rason, if it’s plasimg to you, whether it’s 
plasing to me or not.” 

The querist was a stont, muscular woman, 
broad-chested, and powerful, both in appearance 
and manner; her voice was low and husky, her 

e g expression of her large gray eyes, 
whose lids were fringed with deep black a 
When speaking, she see-sawed her body about, 
generally looking on the ground, except when 
she wanted to make what actors would call a 
“point,” when she fixed them sideways upon the 

she addressed, as in this instance, while 

she said; “‘ Whether it’s plasing to me or not.” 
This woman was born to an inheritance of beg- 
before and all belonging to her,” ac- 

co} to her own statement, hid away the key 
in the thatch of their cabins while the potatoes 
were growing, and “took to the road, asking 


ation an ng ut envis 
The habit of doing because there “ may- 
be”’ some | of restitu hereafter that will 
‘ 
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charity, and, the Lord be praised, finding a bit 
and a sup, and a lock of straw to sleep on, until 
lately entirely.” As this woman has been dead 
ten or twelve , we refer exclusively to the 
past. Thefi wife would much rather have 
got rid of her guest without explanation ; but she 
stood firmly in the doorway, one hand fixed upon 
the knot of the blanket which, strapped over her 
shoulders beneath the blue-hooded cloak, carried 
her worldly goods as a hunch between her shoul- 
ders, and the other resting on the knotted of 
a stout stick, which she knew perfectly well how 


‘to use. 

“* Well,” at last answered the good dame, “I 
don’t want to say anything hard to you, poor 
woman ; it wouldn’t be becoming in a sinner like 
me to stand within my own door and do so. So 
Td just rather you’ the road, and never 

ind calling, for, to tell honest truth, I’ve 
no welcome for you ; and where’s there’s no wel- 
come, the potato has a black heart, and the wa- 
ter’s poisoned. So gowour ways; I don’t wish 
or want to give you’ trouble, when what 
= got must be enough to bear, God knows, 

one while.” 

want 
replied, growing ste 
becoming more thick and indistinct. “I want a 
rason why every door is shut in my face; and 
you know that, as 
you,” she added, with @ bitter laugh, “we ha 
nowhere else to turn to for what we haven’t got 
—that’s all, and enough, too! So out with it—it 
can’t put more knives in my heart than is in it 
already; and a8 to’ my eyes, there’s no fear of 

ing, ma’am—so us out of the face at 


your Maker—the 

, I your son, 
ule’ 

Poor Mickey ?'that’s it, is it she muttered ; 

times when they thrdw his cowld corpse in my 


do say that esr him 
into all kinds of sin, lost Semanal ly, 
bat on the sl mean advan 


knowledge of the houses where you 
ly welcome, and the share of what was 
ing; and let on to him and his comrades, 80 


your savor,” she 
d fierce, and her "voice 


t nor 


“But the 


u have the land emongta 


they knew where to lay their hand, and did lay 


their hand, on whatever 
they wanted, until it end- 
ed, as all the earth knows 
now.” 
“Well!” she answer- 
ed, raising her eyes bold- 
= ly and at once, and fix- 
= ing them fiercely on the 
* farmer’s wife, who re- 
joiced that her husband 
and sons were in the 
house. “ Well!” she re- 


“Tt was ill, not well 
Mary, poor woman, and 
will make you sup sor- 
row to the end of your 
days. He was a fine, 

. handsome craythur when 

[saw him first, and heard 

you both singing ‘ The 
night before Larry was stretched ;” and ye mind, 
hice ye then it was an ill song to teach a lisp- 
ing baby.” 

Whiner !” she exclaimed, as in sudden tri- 
umph; “he could rise and turn that or any other 
tune that ever was set, and did the last night, 
= tould me, till the iron of his jail bars rang 
to his music.” 

“The more’s the pity and no wonder we’d 
turn from you, Mary Mulchagee, leading your 
own child to the gallows, and not ashamed of it.” 

“ And why should I be ashamed of it, ma’am ?” 
was the extraordinary reply. “Why, if he did 
take the ould man’s life, didn’t he hang for it ?— 
and wasn’t that restitution?” 

The traveller, with a fondness for imaginative 
and witty anecdote, will be regaled with plenty of 
such narratives in Ireland. At Kerry the guide 
will tell him how St. Patrick never came into 
Kerry ; but only looked into it, holding his hands 
out to it, and saying, “I bless all ond the 
Reeks.””—How Fin Mac Cool kept his tubs of 

old in the lake under Mucross, and set his dog 

ran to watch them ; this was ages ago, long be- 
fore the flood. An Englishman—a grate diver 
intirely—came over to try wouldn’t get the 
oold. And when he went down, the dog woke 

m his slumbers and seized him ; and I’ll go 
bail he never tried th’ ex int agin.—How, 
when O’Donoghue leaped out of the windy of 
Ross Castle, his enchanted books flew after him; 
and there they are, O’Donoghue’s library, to be 
seen this day, ae A turned into stone, and, like 
the Killarney guide-books, rather heav —How, 
right under the Crebough fhere was a car- 
buncle, that, of a dark ain lit up the rocks 
under the lake, and showed the palaces and tow- 
ers of the ould ancient city that the waters cov- 
ered.—How Darby his “garden ”—a grou 
of barren rocks in the Lower e. He ask 
ould Lord Kinmare to let him cut wattles out o’ 
the trees of Innisfallen. ‘I will,” says my lord, 
“as many as ye plase, between an hour before 
and an hour after midnight.” So Darby took 
him at his word, and went to work. But no 
sooner did he touch the bark of one of the blessed 
trees, than he was Whisked away in a i 
and flung with a skinful of broken bones u 
the bit of bare rotk, that we call “ Darby’s 
den” to this day.—How a holy hermit into 
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sin, and did.a hard penance for seven years, 
just where the trees under Mucross dip into the 
water. He walked straight into the lake, and 
stuck his holly-stick into the a at the bot- 
tom, and made a vow never to leave the spot un- 
til the kippen threw out branches and leaves. 
And for seven = he stood there without sleep 
or food, till at last the stick blossomed, and in 
one night became a great tree, and then the holy 
hermit knew he was pardoned ; and ’twas he that 
did the wonderful cures from that day out, till 
all the county was running after the “‘ hermit of 
the holly-tree.”—How the first O’Donoghue was 
a tall slip of a boy ; and he was sitting in his ould 
nurse’s cottage, when she set up a screech that 
the O’Sullivans were staling the cattle. So up 
he gets, pulls an ould sword out of the thatch, 
and kills every mother’s son of the thieving bla- 
guards. When the fight was over, up comes his 
gilly, and “didn’t we do that nately ?”’ says he ; 
and “ were you helping me ?” says O’Donoghue. 
“T was,” says the gilly. So with that, O’Dono- 
ghue goes out and sticks one of the dead men 
agin the wall, with his eyes staring open, and his 
8 in his fist. And he calls out the gilly, 
“ Kill me that big fellow,” says he; and the gilly 
was frightened and tried to skulk off. “I knew 
ye were a coward,” says O’Donoghue, and hang- 
ed him on the next tree.—How the Englishman 
iaquired of a Kerry peasant, by what means Ire- 
land pened to have so many mountains—to 
which the Kerry boy made answer thus, “ Ye 
see, Ireland being the finest and the best country 
in the world, in coorse was the last country that 
nature made. And when Ireland was finished, 
nature had a dale o’ stuff to spare; so she left it 
there, and that makes the mountains.”’—How 
Fin Mac Cool fought at Ventry Har- 
bor, the battle that continued without 
interruption three hundred and sixty- 
six days. And Dalav Dura, the 
champion of the monarch of the 
world, slain six hundred of Fin’s best 
troops in six days, all in single com- 
bat. So Fin successively killed Fion 
M’Cuskeen Loumbunig, Finaugh- 
laugh Trackluskeen, and the cham- 
pion Dulav Dura, and fought so 
and so lustily, that his limbs wou 
have fallen asunder if they hadn’t 
been kept regen his armor ; till, 
in the end, Fin \y destroyed his 
enemies, and took possession of the 
field with trumpets sounding, drums 
bating, and colors flying, having been 
fighting for it one Ww year and a 
day.—And how icuddy of the 
Reeks was & or gilly to Mac 
Carthy Mor. And he went into Con- 
naught to seek his fortune, and he fell 
in love with a young lady and she 
with him, and he boasted to her father 
that he had more ricks than the fath- 
er’s land could grow hay to 
cover with hay-bands; so the father 
sent @ messe into Kerry to know 
the truth of his riches, and whether 
the for- 
to be 
messen- 


to Kerry, 


and saw y’s father ating 


the fair maid’s father that the licuddy had 
more live cattle than he could count, and was 
ating off a table he wouldn’t part with for half 
Connaught. So, in coorse, the boy get the girl. 

case, a murdered schoolmaster is 
said to have been found in the road, with 
his head full of fractions! “I’m thinking it’s 
shoe aside,” said . “The horse’s shoe, 
was it?”’—“No, alanna,” said , “shee 
aside is Latin for cutting your throat.”—‘“ But 
he didn’t cut his throat,” said the widow. “ Sure 
it’s all one,” said Larry, ‘‘ whether he-did it with 
a rashir on his throat, or a hammer on his head. 


no hammer found.”—‘“ No, but he might have 
hid the hammer after he did it, to throw off the 
disgrace of the shoe aside. But wasn’t there any 
life in him when he was found ?”—“ Not a taste. 
The crowners sot on him, and he never said a 
word inst it, and if he was alive he would.”— 
And didn’t they find anything at all ?”—* Noth- 
ing but the vardick.”—* ‘And was it that that 
kilt him ?”—“ No, my dear, ’twas the crack on 
the head; but the vardick was, twas done, and 
somebody done it, and they were blackguards, 
whoever they were, and unknown.” 

Oar remaini engravings are devoted to 
sketches of the Irish peasantry. The young 
mother and her child were sketched from life. 
The warm welcome bestowed on the Blind Pi 
and his daughter characterize the overflowing 
hecphely of even the poorest people of “poor 
ould Ireland.” In the last picture we have a 
peasant woman and her child bringing home 
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inner on his knees, wi eaps Of rats about 
the cabin he lived in. So he | back and tells 
It’s shoe aside all the same.”—*‘ But there was 
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dred others, are surely as beautiful as 
any orientalisms, quoted as models of 
Volumes have been written 


debted to Miss Edgeworth 
Hall for their vivid and brilliant deline- 
ations. The former has done for her 
country what Sir Walter Scott did for 
his ; and it will be remembered that her 
me of Ireland first induced the 
cottish novelist to take up his magic 
pen. The annals of Ireland are filled 
with instances of heroic bra and in- 
trepidity in war; and in the political and 
social relations of her society, some of 
the finest examples of devotion and pa» 
riotism that have ever appeared on re- 
cord make her history one to shine upon 
the world with no common effulgence ; 
and their recital has often drawn the hot 
tears of sympathy and indignation from 
the observer of her wrongs. But as an 
appendage to the British crown, her eg! 
has departed. Yet, witha fertile is ow 
with a people endowed with genius, gal- 
lantry, generosity and many other excel- 
lent traits of character, let us hope that 
better days are in store for Ireland ; that 
her resources will be developed, her 
children rendered happy, and her future 
be worthy of what has been fondly termed 
by her poets, “The first flower of the 
earth and first gem of the sea.” 


fuel, with the aid of the faith- 
ful donkey that plays so im- 
portant part in the econom 
of the poor. Mrs. Hail 
speaks, among other traits, 
of the eloquence and poeti- 
cal taste of the hamblest of 
her people. In the moun- 
tains of Galway, she askeda 
barefoot maiden for a drink 
of Ser girl ad- 
vanced, dropped a curtsy, 
while she pi 
@r, and said, “ Wishing it 
‘was wine.” These courte- 
ous and poetical wishes are 
of every day hearing, and 
some of them are quite ori- 
oe “ God grant you to 
as happ. 
in M 


ay; 
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you;” “May your bed be 
made in heaven ;” “The — 
blessings of God be with 
you ever and always ;” } 
the light of Heaven ~ ee 
ne on ve ;”” . 
the too = = er 
r the wind too cold | 
ight you to 
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OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 
BY LYLIAN LYLE. 


How oft as we close in a calm repose, 
Our eyes to the scenes ef earth, 
Do our thoughts go back o’er memory’s track, 
To the land that gave us birth. 
In the hush of night, ‘neath the moon’s pale light, 
The days of other years 
Return again, with their joy and pain, 
Their sunshine and their tears. 


Again we roam in our early home, 
As a happy, careless child; 
On the air rings out our joyous shout, 
And our laughter sweet and wild; 
We pluck the flowers in woodland bowers, 
Or roam o’er the meadows green ; 
Again we play on the fragrant hay, 
A merry band I ween. 


How plain is seen on the village green, 
The school-house old and gray ; 

Where each well-filled seat was a vision sweet, 
That greeted our eyes each day; 

And when school was out, what a gladsome shout 
Was echoed o’er hill and vale, 

As with lessons learned, we homeward turned, 
As sportive as the gale. 


Again we drink from the mossy brink 
Of the spring in the vale so fair; 

Or search each nook by the rippling brook, 
For the berries hidden there ; 

In glad pursuit of the golden fruit, 
Again we quickly go; 

Or swiftly glide down the steep hillside, 
O’er the smooth and sparkling snow. 

Tis sweet, I ween, when thus fresh and green 
Are kept fond memory’s flowers, 

To wander back, o’er the weary track, 
To our childhood’s happy hours. 
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A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. . 


BY J. H. ROBINSON. 
“ Twere has been a great battle at Fleurus, 

and our armies were victorious,” said Citizen 

Dupree, entering his house somewhat hastily. 

These words were addressed to his wife and 
daughter. The latter was eighteen years of age, 
comely, and of an amiable disposition. Her 
name was 

“ The allies are soundly beaten, and a portion 
of the French army is on its way here.” 

“On its march to Brussels!” exclaimed 
Virginie. 

“Parbleu! one would think you a proscribed 
Aristocrat. What have we to: fear from the Re- 
publicans? Do you not wear the tri-colored 
coakade? Am I not citizen Dupree, and very 
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well known? Child, the battle of Fleurus was 
& very great battle, between two armies of eighty 
thousand each. The scene of the fight was along 
the line of a crescent of ten leagues.” 

“Will this great victory, as you call it, 
strengthen Robespierre?” . 

“It will give new power to edt Revolution, I 
suspect. I am sure it will make the Committee 
popular. There are faetions among the republi- 
can leaders, which I cannot well understand; but 
I know, child, that there has been a victory ; the 
citizens are rejoicing and I rejoice withthem. It 
is safest to follow the example of the people; it 
keeps one’s head upon one’s shoulders.” 

“The times are terrible! Human life is no 
longer respected. Crime stalks abroad in his 
most loathsome aspect, and is unrebuked. I 
long for the days of the mrnated — said 
Virginie, earnestly. 

“Hush! What have you said. Your rash- 
ness may rain us. In these days wooden walls 
have ears—to hear treason.” 

“ A sure sign that we have no liberty. There 
are no. systems of espionage and no assassin-like 
informers:in.the land of liberty. We have ex- 
changed one tyrant for many.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, be quiet! You have 
said enough to compromise us all and send us to 
the scaffold!” exclaimed Citizen Dupree, in 
great alarm. Then raising his voice, as if 
anxious that some good citizen of the Republic 
should hear him, added, “ The Revolution is a 
glorious thing! Robespierre is inspired !’’ 

“Inspired! Yes, he is inspired by the prince 
of darkness! My heart revolts at his cruelties.” 

“Long live the Republic! .Long live Robe- 
spierre, and $t. Just, and Couthon, and Henriot! 
Hush!" 

Citizen Dupree was pale with fear. He held 
up his finger warningly, went to the door, looked 
out into the streets, came back and threatened 
Virginie with his severest displeasure if she did 
not exercise more prudence, and then left the 
house to gain additional news respecting the bat- 
tle of Fleurus. 

An hour after his departure, Virginie was sit- 
ting in the door, listening uneasily to the sound 
of distant shouts and occasional reports of guns. 
Rendered nervous and timid by these ominous 
sounds, she was on the point of withdrawing into 
the house, when a young man rashed along the 
street and paused before her in great disorder. 
He panted for breath, and was ready to sink from 
exhaustion. 

“ You are a French refugee ?” said Virginie. 

“ Yes,and if I go back, I am lost!” he answered, 
casting apprehensive looks behind him. 


ee 


“Tf you go forward, you are also lost,” said 
Virginie, filled with compassion for the young 


“Some of my unfortunate comrades have 
already been torn in pieces by the soldiers, aided 
by the infuriated mob. Mademoiselle, I will go 
no further; I will die here at your feet.” 

“The saints forbid! And yet, monsieur, 
what can I do ?”’ replied Virginie, much affected. 

“Do, you can do nothing! I have only to 
await the coming of the mob and perish. I 
thank you, mademoiselle, for your pity. Sympa- 
thy is sweet to one outlawed and hunted by his 
fellow-beings.” 

“Do not despair. I will make an effort to 
save you. Come with me.” 

Reflect one moment,” said the refugee, struck 
with her generosity and beauty. ‘Discovery 
will cost you your life. I fear it would be 
cowardly in me to involve you in my peril. 
Weep for me, mademoiselle, and leave me.” 

“ We lose time—moments are precious. This 
way—hesitate, and weare lost! I cannot extend 
to you the hospitalities of my father’s house. He 
wears the national cockade; he is a revolu- 
tionist.” 

She conducted him to an outhouse. 

“Here you must secrete yourself till night. 
Be quiet, and rest assured of my assistance.” 

She returned to the house, where she had been 
but a few moments, when Jean Leduc, who had 
long tried to secure her good will, came in. He 
was excited, and there was blood upon his hands 
and garments. 

What have you been doing, Jean? What 
spots are those upon your clothes and person *” 
she demanded. 

“Tt is the blood of the enemies of liberty. 
Some refugees have been driven from their lurk- 
ing-places on the frontier. We have slain some 
of them. One ran this way; have you seen 
him?” 

“ Have you sunk so low as to become a com- 
mon assassin? Do Republics sanction murders 
and robberies. Go, Jean, and let me see you no 
more !” cried Virginie, indignantly. 

“This to mé, Mademoiselle Dupree! Do 
you take sides with the aristocrats? Have a care 
for your safety, my friend.” 

“ Friend! I am not the friend of assassins. 
Go and denounce me, Jean Leduc. Come, you 
can consign me to death.” 

“Did I threaten you?” asked Juan, with a 


sneer. 

“ The thought was in your heart; I read it in 
your expression. How dare you come here, 
fresh from the work of slaughter?” 
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“ Nay, be not so resentful, fair Virginie,” re- 
turned Leduc in a more conciliatory tone. “I 
never have sought your life, mademoiselle, 
though I have been so presumptuous as to seck 
your hand.” 

“A presumption which you may not repeat. 
I would wed the guillotine in preference !” 

“ Mademoiselle, reflect, I am but a man; I 
may do something rash, and which I may regret 
when it is too late.” 

“Now, indeed, you threaten! Go, coward, 
and denounce me at once. I am tired of living 
amid continual horrors. Life surrounded by 
crime, injustice and suffering, has grown irksome. 
I cannot forget La Vendee, Nantes, Toulon, 
Marseilles, and Versailles,” 

“ This is getting serious, mademoiselle. You 
endanger your whole family. Citizen Dupree 
may be compromised at any time, and sent before 
the Committee. And madame, too.” 

Virginie grew pale. Leduc had spoken the 
truth. One suspected person in a family con- 
signed the rest to the same accusation. 

“T had hoped that you were not so bad, Citizen 
Leduc; that one could speak to you freely and 
trust you. Iwas mistaken. Make out your list 
and place my name at the top.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I had rather marry than de- 
nounce you. Come, now, which shall it be ?”’ 

Jean tried to put on an air of good humor and 
speak playfully. Citizen Dupree came in. 

“Father, Citizen Leduc threatens to denounce 
me to the terrible Tribunal,” said Virginie. - 

“I did but jest,” said Jean, coloring. 

Dupree glanced at the latter and his daughter. 
To conceal the alarm which he felt, he laughed 
loudly. 

“ A pretty joke, Jean! It was well thought 

future— 


“ Citizen Leduc, it has been agreatday. The 
allies are beaten back. The French are triumph- 
ant,”’ he said, to relieve his embarrassment. 

it,” returned Leduc, sullenly. “It 
is no news to me.” 

With these words he arose and left abruptly, 
leaving Dupree full of misgivings. 

At dark, hearing the clang of arms, Virginie 
looked out and saw some French soldiers entering 
the outhouse where the refugee was concealed, to 
pass the night. This spectacle excited the liyeli- 
est apprehensions in the mind of the generous 
young woman. Would he not think that she 
had betrayed him? That was very possible, 
and the thought was painful. She resolved to 
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A look from his fair daughter checked him. 
He was much perturbed. 
ee risk something more for the stranger. She fol- 


lowed the soldiers, shielded by the darkness, and 
waited patiently for them to become quiet. The 
time seemed long, and she feared being missed 
from the house. At length, when she believed 
the soldiers were asleep, she softly approached 
the concealment of the unfortunate young man, 
and informed him of the new danger, of which 
he already had a tolerable conception. She was 
conducting him from the outhouse, when one of 
the soldiers sprang up and seized the refugee by 
the hand, demanding, ‘‘ Who is here ?” 

“Tt is I—the daughter of Citizen Dupree,” 
said Virginie, quickly interposing herself between 
the refugee and the soldier. 

“ Beg your pardon, mademoiselle. I had just 
fallen into a slumber, and was dreaming of those 
rascally refugees, when your light step disturbed 
me.”’ 

The soldier yawned, threw himself upon his 
hard couch again, and with av inward feeling of 
thankfulness, the maiden glided from the spot. 

“ My father,” she said, when they were at a 
safe distance from the place, “is sexton of a 
church in this vicinity, I have the keys, and 
there will I conduct you. It is the securest 
asylum I can think of. I know not that you will 
be safe even there, but I can do nothing better.” 

“« Mademoiselle, dispose of me as you think 
best, except to give me life at the price of your 
own. On that condition I would not accept it.” 

She unlocked and entered the church, then 
lighted a small lamp which shone dimly along the 
deserted aisles. She led the way to the altar, 
behind which was a trap-door, so ingeniously con- 
trived that it was not easily distinguished from 
other portions of the floor. There was a vault 
beneath the church, and the door opened upon a 
narrow staircase leading to it. She directed him 
how to open it. A dark and gloomy passage 
was before him. The confined air escaping 
through the aperture had the odor of the charnel- 
house. He instinctively shuddered. 

“ Take courage, monsieur, and descend to the 
vault. The dead are there; they are harmless, 
' but the living are not. The ashes of a distin- 
guished family are deposited below.” 

Virginie ‘placed the lamp_in his hand and 
added : 

I will come to you as soon as I can without 
being observed. To-morrow Brussels will be 
full of soldiers. It will be difficult to move 
abroad ; but monsieur, I will not desert you. I 
do not imagine they will look for more victims in 
such a place. Courage, and adieu.” 

“God preserve you, mademoiselle!” said the 
refugee, and groped his way down the mouldy 
staircase. ‘The trap closed after him. He was 
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alone in that dim and solemn repository. He 
paused to listen to the departing footsteps of the 
sexton’s daughter; he heard them with strange 
interest. They resounded faintly along the dusty 
aisles. He hung upon the muffled echoes with 
breathless intensity. He might never again hear 
the sound of human footsteps; he sighed as 
the great door of the church closed. Holding 
the lamp before him, he comimenced an exam- 
ination of the crypt. He brushed the dust from 
the damp marble and read slowly the inscription. 
The name and armorial bearings of the de Mon- 
treuils—his ancestors! This discovery affected 
him deeply. Kneeling reverently by the tomb, 
he tenderly pronounced the names of the vener- 
ated dead. The remarkable train of events that 
had led him to that receptacle, appeared to him 
entirely providential. He thought he recognized 
the hand of God, and taking courage, was confi- 
dent that he should escape the malice. of his 
enemies. 

This singular discovery furnished him with 
subject for reflection during the night and the fol- 
lowing day. The long absence of Virginie then 
began to alarm him ; but he combated with hun- 
ger, and thirst, and suspense, till the second day 
passed. The lamp had burned out the first 
night, and since, he had remained in total dark- 
ness. He was too noble and too much impressed 
in the young woman’s favor to doubt her faithful- 
ness. He suspected she was so closely watched — 
as to prevent the fulfilment of her promise. Pos- 
sibly she had been arrested and was in prison, or 
had already gone to the scaffold. 

“ Unhappy France! 
do a deed of generosity !” heexclaimed. “ Beau- 
ty and virtue are insufficient to protect their pos- 
sessors. If my gentle benefactress has perished, 
it is my 
dead.” 

The third day elapsed, though in that murky 
receptacle de Montreuil could not make the pas- 
sage of days. No light crept into admonish him 
that the sun had risen, and no deeper darkness 
fell to assure him that the sun had finished his 
dismal course and gone down; but burning- 
thirst and imperious hunger told him infallibly 
that the time was long. 

Overpowered with his sufferings, and the 
dread conviction that he was doomed to perish 
miserably, he became insensible. A sound in 
the chapel aroused him. At first he did not: 
realize its meaning,experiencing a vague curiosity, 
only. There was a slight creaking and grating, 
and a pale ray of light flickered down into the. 
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The voice of Mademoiselle Dupree called upon 
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chim ; she had come to bring him food; she had 
not forgotten him. He raised his head from the 
ground and tried to answer, but his dry tongue 
refused its office. 

“ Alas! he is dead!” exclaimed Virginie, and 
closed the door. 

De Montreuil summoned the remnant of his 


“Stay, mademoiselle, stay! I live! I live!” 

He staggered to the steps, but was too weak to 
mount them. The despairing cry of Montreuil, 
however, had reached the ears of Virginie. She 
opened the door and descended to the vault. 
She was shocked at the paleness of Montreuil. 
- “T have been suspected and watched,” she 
hastened to say. ‘‘ Citizen Leduc has lurked 
constantly about the premises. But I shall elude 
him in future; I will visit you with food regularly. 
Had I come before, I should have secured your 
destruction. Soldiers are swarming the streets 
of Brussels ; they thirst for blood.” 

While she was speaking she set food and drink 
before him. 

* Who is this Citizen Leduc?” he asked, when 
he had quenched his thirst by a delicious draught 
of cool water. 

“ He—he is an acquaintance, who is much at 
our house,” answered Mademoiselle Dupree. 

“Perhaps the daughter of Citizen Dupree has 
something to do with his visits?’ observed de 
Montreuil, watching closely the features of his 
fair benefactress.” 

» “Itis so; but he is disagreeable. Three days 

» ago he had the presumption to come to me with 
his hands stained with the blood of his fellow- 
creatures, whose appeals for mercy he heard in 
vain. Jean Leduc is odious !” 

“ The leader of those assassins, perhaps, from 
whom I escaped. You shudder at his cruelty. 
Your nature revolts at perfidy and crime. It is 
such as you that will keep alive the memory of 
Cecile Renaud and Charlotte Corday.” 

“TI will, at least, be trae to my womanly in- 
stincts,”’ said Virginie. 

She was withdrawing, when the church doors 
were hastily opened. She heard the rattle of 
arms and the tread of soldiers, and her father’s 
voice bidding them erter. 

“ Soldiers,” he said, ‘‘ you wrong an honest 
citizen when you suspect me of concealing an 
emigrant. But you are at liberty to search. I 
myself will lead you to every place where a per- 
son could be secreted. Come on, citizen soldiers 
and heroes of the revolution !” 

The sexton’s daugher quickly retreated to the 
vault, closing the door after her. 

“ What new danger menaces ?” he inquired. 
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“ My father is suspected of concealing an emi- 
grant in the church, and is vindicating his inne- 
cence by being foremost in the search. Our 
lives hang upon the merest thread! If he descend 
into the vault, we perish. Ah! he knows not 
whom he endangers! He advances towards the 
altar—the soldiers follow, I hear the clangor of 
their arms, and the heavy shuffle of their feet. 
Blessed Mary! my father pauses over the trap 
door !” 

“ Alas, my friend! I have involved you inmy 
destruction.” 

“Be silent—they listen !” 

For a moment all was still above. 

“ They have discovered the door. 
opening it!”” whispered Montreuil. 

Virginie made no answer ; they heard the beat 
ing of each other’s hearts. They heard Dupree 
say: 

“Citizen soldiers, search thoroughly. My 
patriotism must not be doubted. Look in every 
corner; leave no nook unexamined. If you 
find an emigrant, strike off my head !” 

How courageous !”’ said Montreuil, taking 
mademoiselle’s hand, struck with admiration at 
her calmness. 

A few minutes more they were kept in terrible 
suspense ; then the footsteps and voices sounded 
more faintly above, and finally ceased to be 
heard. 

“The danger is passed,” said Virginie. “I 
will leave you, my friend, but I will not cease to 
care for you.” 

“Heaven will reward your goodness. Beware 
of Jean Leduc.” 

For several days she baffled the Argus eyes of 
the mean-spirited Leduc, and brought de Mon- 
treuil food. One night she came to him at a 


They are 


> later hour than usual. 


“ You must leave this place,” she said. “You 
can remain here no longer in safety. If anything 
should happen to me, you would perish here of 
hunger—a worse fate than to fall by the weapons 
ofassassins. Disguise yourself in these garments, 
and buckle on this short-sword, which is stained - 
with blood. If you are seen, join the murderers 
boldly, and affect to be one of them. ‘ory ‘Long 
live the Republic,’ and boast of your exploits.” 

“Tt is well planned ; I will follow your direc- 
tions,”’ said Montreuil. 

She placed the lamp beside him and left him 
to make the proposed change of garments. He 
soon joined her in the church. They stood near 
the altar. De Montreuil respectfully took Mad- 
emoiselle Dupree’s hand. 

_ “Mademoiselle, I cannot leave you without 


| attempting to speak a portion of my gratitude. 
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T ardently hope that I may have the happiness of 
meeting you again. Whatever changes may 
convulse unhappy France, I will treasure with 
unalloyed satisfaction the memory of my bene- 
factress. There is more that I would say; butI 
fear lest-perfect frankness in expressing my senti- 
ments should give offence.” 

“Monsieur, I have my reward ; it is here,” she 
replied, placing her hand upon her heart. 

“Mademoiselle, you have won my sincerest 
friendship. I will enshrine your remembered 
image in my soul.”’ He pressed her hand to his 
lips, which token of affection she received with 
charming grace and modesty. They parted at 
the door of the church, Montreuil leaving his 
hiding place with a sigh of regret. 

Reaching home, Virginie found the odious 
Leduc awaiting her coming. 

“ Mademoiselle Dupree, you go out at unrea- 
sonable hours. To secure your safety, you should 
condescend te accept of my companionship,” he 

said, regarding her suspiciously. 

“ When I wish for your guardianship, I will 
~not scruple to ask it,” she replied. 

“Tt is my duty to warn you that you are sus- 
pected,” resumed Jean. 

“ Suspected 

‘You are no longer safe,” he added. 

“ Traitor !” exclaimed Virginie, indignantly. 

“Do you hold such language to the only one 
who can save you? Listen. My activity in the 
cause of liberty has not been overlooked. I am 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee. As 
my wife, you will be above suspicion. As the 
daughter of Citizen Dupree, my influence cannot 
keep your name from the fatal list, and not yours 
only, but those of your parents.” 

“You have betrayed us!” cried Virginie, 
wringing her hands. 

“Birds of the air may have whispered the 
‘Strange secrets of yonder church,” returned 
Leduc, sullenly. 

““T am indeed lost!” said mademoiselle. 

“ Your fate is in my hands! Madame Leduc 
will be safe—Virginie, the sexton’s danghter will 
go to prison.” 

“ Let it be the prison. God be praised for the 
choice ! #I am ready, call your accomplice.” 

“T have sent a detachment of soldiers to find 
whoever may be secreted in the church,”’ answered 
Jean, coldly. 

“ And have you succeeded ?” 

“Doubtless. Nothing can escape the prying 
eyes of soldiers. You were observed coming 
from the church last night.” 

Virginia breathed more freely. She knew that 
the search of the soldiers had proved fruitless. 


“Give me time to reflect on your proposal. 
Your abruptness has somewhat perplexed me, 
monsieur.”” 

“ What time do you require *” 

“ Three days.” 

“ You shall have two.” 

“ That is a short time, but the day after to- 
morrow you shall know my decision.” - 

The sexton came in at that moment, and 
triumphantly related how he had cleared himself 
from the charge that had been made against 
him. 

“ They accused me, Citizen Leduc, of secret- 
ing an emigrant in the church. I denied the 
charge, and to prove its falschood, led them 
through the church and ¢alled their attention to 
every place where an émigrant could possibly be 
concealed.” 

Leduc was confused and disappointed. To 
Virginie his chagrin was very evident. 

“ You have suffered injustice, but it shall be 
mine to see that your faithfulness to the Revolu- 
tion is adequately rewarded.” 

With this assurance Leduc took leave, bestow- 
ing on Virginie as he departed a significant look. 

Happily for the peace of the sexton’s wife, she 
had retired to bed and heard no part of this con- 
versation, and so remained ignorant of the danger 
that menaced her. 

Early in the morning Leduc eagtenes with 
some papers. 

“My friend, you are to go to Paris,” he: said, 
addressing Dupree, with every appearance of 
friendship. ‘The Committee have appointed you 
confidential agent to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The Committee desire farther instructions con- 
cerning suspected persons. Certain distinguished 
families have been thrown into prison, who are 
charged with being concerned in a wicked con- 
spiracy to overthrow the leaders of the Republic. 
The Tribunal may wish to have them sent to 
Paris, in order to learn the extent of the plot, and 
to secure the conviction of others concerned in it. 
You will understand what the Committee expect 
of you by reading these papers. Here are the 
proper passports.” 

Dupree expressed himself greatly pleased with 
this mark of confidence, little suspecting the true 
designs of Leduc. His daughter, more discrim- 
inating, perceived that her persecutor wished to 
get him out of the way, to render her more help- 
less and dependent. 

“ You must set out this very day, and here is 
money to defray the expenses of your journey. 
During your absence I will not neglect to do 
what kind offices I can for Madame Dupree and 


your daughter.” 
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“ Father; this is a nefarious plot to ruin us!’ | liked. The populace were growing weary of 
said Virginie, when Jean had left the house. | blood. Noone felt safe. Dupree hoped better 
“This bad man has threatened to send us all to | days were near, and flattered himself that he was 
the scaffold. If you go to Paris, we must go | secure in his quiet retreat on the Rue Saint 
with you.” Florentine. 

She proceeded to unmask Leduc’s purpose, “ Misfortune still follow us,” said Mademoiselle 
relating the conversation of the previous night, | Dupree, one day. “I have seen the monster 
to the great terror of her father. Leduc. He passed our retreat, and observed the 

“ What objections have you to marrying Jean?” | house closely.” 
he asked. “ Let us hope that he has failed to trace you to 

“He’s an assassin, and I prefer death to an | your hiding-place,” replied Madame Duval. 
assassin. My choice is irrevocable. You can “Generous friend!” exclaimed Virginie. 
assist me to baffle the wretch, or leave me to my | “ You shall not be compromised by sheltering 


fate. Let the voice of mature decide.” us. My parents shall seek a refuge in the country, 
Virginie spoke with firmness. Her father | and I will deliver myself up to the Tribunal.” 
strove in vain to shake her resolution. It was “That will but hasten my own destruction, 


finally arranged that they ghould leave Brussels | for I will go with you,” answered Madame 
the ensuing night, taking all the money they pos- | Duval, heroically. 
sessed. Dupree was to pretend to start upon his Madame Dupree was ready to faint with terror, 
journey during the day, but to wait at a certain | and avowed her fixed determination to share the 
place for his wife and daughter to join him. It | fate of her daughter, whatever it might be. 
was believed that the. passports with which he | Dupree, who was naturally of a timid disposition, 
had been provided, and the character in which | now completely aroused by the emergency, show- 
he visited Paris, would enable him to take his | ed a spirit of firmness not unworthy of his daugh- 
family without suspicion or annoyance. ter. All this courage was needed; they were 
Late in the evening Madame Dupree and her | arrested and cast into a loathsome prison within 
heroic danghter left the house by the back door, | the space of anhour. Spectacles of horror greet- 
and through circuitous and unfrequented ways, | ed them on every hand. Lamentations and 
proceeded to the designated spot. groans saluted their ears. Tears and despair 
Citizen Dupree was waiting them there with a | made the place of their incarceration doleful 
carriage and two horses. They entered the | beyond description. 
vehicle, and Brussels was soon left far behind. | Jean Leduc had the hardihood to visit them ; 
We will not follow them in their journey. By | he had suficient influence to have Virginie re- 
frequent changes of horses and rapid travelling, | moved from her friends and confined in a separate 
they accomplished the distance in less than the | cell. Full of horror at his perfidy, she turned 
usual time. The passports and other papers | her face from him and refused to notice him 
secured them entire immunity from unnecessary | otherwise than by scornful silence. 
detention and arrest. “ Mademoiselle,” he said, “you thought to 
Dupree had a female friend at Paris. Her | escape me; but the arms of the Tribunal aro 
name was Daval ; she lived in the Rue Saint | long; they can reach the lurking places of royal- 
Florentine. Upon his arrival he proceeded to | ists in any part of France.” 
Madame Duval’s, and found te his joy, that he Virginie did not speak. 
could rely on her friendship. He did not present “ Mademoiselle, will you send your friends to 
himself before the Revolutionary Tribunal. | the guillotine? Say but a single word, and they 
The conviction that his mission to Paris was a | shall return to Brussels in safety.” 
mere pretext to secure his absence from Brussels, Mademoiselle Dupree did not deign to answer 
grew, every day, stronger. His chief anxiety, | “I am waiting for you to speak that word.” 
now, was to remain concealed until the reign of She made a gesture for him to go, Without 
terror had passed. ‘The star of Robespierre was | looking at him. . 
waning. The wise already saw its dimmed lustre, | “Obdurate daughter! Will you, then, kill 
and predicted its disappearance from the political | those who gave you life !” exclaimed Leduc. 
heavens. He had receded from his colleagues, This provoked her beyond endurance. 
and the leaders of the Revolution were divided | ‘Monster! you do well to talk of the ties of 
into factions. A stormy time was evidently ap- | nature—you, whose heart never answered to the 
proaching. Robespierre made light of the recent | sweet voice of affeetion—you, who are dead to 
victories of the French army, because its move- | the finer feelings of humanity—you, who scoff at 
ments had been controlled by men whom he dis- | religion and the name of God—you, who are but 
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@ common murderer. Go! ae presence is 
worse than the guillotine.” 

The sordid wretch scowled and reteall under 
this sharp rebuke. Brute as he was, he could 
not but admire her spirit and heroism. 

“ Then you cast away your life? You give 
the gray hairs of your parents to the fatal knife ¢”’ 
added Leduc, angrily. 

“Yes; and the sacrifice opens to us the gates 
of Paradise. What is a moment of pain, to the 
daily sight of 2 moral monster, whose very 
presence brings misery. I thank you, Jean 
Leduc, for the choice of the knife.” 

Leduc left the prison, muttering threats and 
imprecations. 

We left de Montreuil at the church in Brus- 
sels. We will return to him. He wandered 
about some time, and growing weary, at length, 
passed the remainder of the night in a house that 
had been deserted by its owners and plundered 
by the Revolutionists. He had scarcely laid 
down to court that repose which he so much 
needed, when two persons entered the dwelling. 
He crept into a closet, and listened to the 
conversation. 

“‘T have work for you to do,” said one, who 
was no other than Jean Leduc. 

The person to whom he addressed himself, 
declared that he liked work when it was well 
paid for. 

“You know Dupree ?” Leduc continued. 

“The sexton ?” 


“The same. He isin my way. Besides, at 
heart, he is a counter-revolutionist. You must 
t yourself to-morrow on the Paris road, not 

r from the ruins of the Count de B.’s chateau, 
there to remain until Dupree appears, which will 
Despatch him. 
Meet me here to-morrow night, and I will re- 


be sometime in the forenoon. 


ward you,” 
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to scan de Montreuil’s features through the 
darkness. 
“T am one of the people, citizen. Could you 
see my sword, comrade, you would know how I 
have been employed. I was at the battle of 
Fleurus. I helped to rout the allies, and after- 
wards I assisted to drive some refugees from 
their lurking-holes. Long live the Republic! 
Death to the nobility! The sans culottes for- 
ever!” cried de Montreuil, with affected zeal. 
The ruffian was ived. 
“ Well, citizen, I don’t care if you share this 
job with me. It will, perhaps, be safest, on the 
whole. I am hungry; I will strike a light, and 
we will eat.” 
When he had kindled @ fire and Montreuil 
could see his features general aspect, he 
could scarcely restrain horror and disgust, 
He boasted of his barbarities and gloried in his 
crimes. The refugee ate with this robber and 
highwayman, and endured his conversation till 
sleep quieted his tongue, Montreuil found it 
impossible to slumber peacefully in the company 
of such an enemy to humanity, and passed a 
troubled night. On the ensuing morning, he 
went with him to the spot where he was to await 
the coming of Dupree. It was a place well 
suited to such a deed. In sight of the melan- 
choly ruins of the once elegant chateau of the 
Count de B——, they secreted themselves, 
Hours elapsed, and Dupree did not appear, 
They spent the entire day there. The object of 
Leduc’s perfidy did not come. At dark, they 
returned to the place where they passed the pre- 
vious night. Citizen Leduc did‘ not meet the 
ruftian ashe had agreed, which put him in the 
worst of temper. 

Montreuil was rejoiced that this wicked design 
had failed, though still laboring under apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the sexton’s daughter. 


De Montreuil heard the name of Dupree with 
the deepest anxiety. Dupree was the name of 
his benefactress. Perhaps he should now have 
an opportunity to repay a portion of the debt of 
gratitude that he owed her. This man, he 
doubted not, was the same Leduc of whom Vir- 
ginie had spoken in terms of abhorrence, 

“ Be faithful, and bring me some token that 
Dupree has ceased to live,” added Jean; and 
after further admonitions of the same kind, he 
went his way. 

“Comrade!” said Montreuil, gruffly, coming 
out of his hiding-place the moment Leduc’s 
footsteps were no longer heard; “I cry halves. 
Such @ job is better for two than one. This 
Dupree carries pistols and is watchful.” 
“ Who are you?” cried the assassin, striving 


Had Dupree appeared as expected, he would 
have slain the assassin and warned the deluded 
sexton of his danger. As it had happened, he 
had been spared the pain of killing a fellow- 
creature. 

Jean Leduc came in the morning, very angry. 

- has foiled me!” he exclaimed. 
“He has started for Paris with his wife and 
daughter. The papers with which I supplied 
him will secure him an uninterrupted journey. 
This is the work of his handsome and quick- 
witted daughter. Ah, mademoiselle, you shall 
suffer for this!” 

“ Citizen,” said De Montreuil, thoughtfully, 
“if the Duprees have gone to Paris, it will be 
easy to find them.” 

Leduc cast a sharp glance at the speaker. 


“Tam going myself, but you shall have the 


passports, nevertheless.” 


De Montreuil’s heart beat high with hope. 
The promised papers would not only protect him 
from the fury of the populace and the spies of 
the Committee and the Tribunal, but also enable 
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“Furnish me with passports, citizen, and I’ll 
forfeit my head if I do not ferret out the 
” 


Montreuil was ready to despair. Little short 
of a miracle ¢ould save the hapless family. He 
felt the entire helplessness of effort. To appeal 
to the Tribunal, was insanity. To plead with 
Jean Leduc, was to expect compassion of a 
savage, who had proved himself incapable of 
such a sentiment. 

“I think you would marry Dupree’s daugh- 
ter?” he said, at length. 


him to serve the beautiful amiable Mademoi- “She rejects my overtures. She avows—it is 
selle Dupree, who had ed him from the | not flattering—a decided preference for the Tri- 
swords of the French soldiers. It was with dif- | bunal and the guillotine,” Leduc replied. 


ficulty that he could restrain his emotion; but 
notwithstanding the tumult within, he appeared 
He deliberately drew his 
sword—the same with which Virginie had pro- 


vided him—and exhibited the sanguinary stains 


outwardly calm. 


upon it. 


“TI was at Fleurus, citizen, and I was at the 
death of a score of emigrants in the streets of 


Brussels,” he said. 


“Come with me, my friend, and you shall 


have passports,”’ answered Leduc. 


An hour later, de Montreuil was on his way to 
Paris; but Leduc was ip advance, and reached 
there two days before him. When the refugee 
arrived, the terrible police of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal had been let loose upon the unfortu- 
nate Duprees. This filled him with the direst 
apprehensions. He walked the streets contin- 
ually, making such inquiries as he dared, hardly 
giving himself time for needful sleep and re- 
freshment. But the prying researches of malice 
proved more successful than those of friendship. 
Meeting Leduc unexpectedly in the street, de 
Montreuil received the stunning information that 
the Duprees were arrested and lodged in prison. 
The indignation and horror of the refugee were 
such, that he was strongly tempted to draw his 


sword and run the miscreant through the body. 
He stared at Leduc without speaking. He was 
trying to realize that such perfidy existed. 

“Citizen, the news seems to surprise you?” 

“T confess,” stammered de Montreuil, “ that 
I am surprised. I believed I should be the first 
to discover their retreat. Into what prison are 
they thrown ?” 

“The Conciergerie, adjoining the Palace of 
Justice.” 

It was difficult for de Montreuil to master his 


feelings. Those confined in the Conciergerie | 


were destined for the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and never had more than three or four days in 
which to prepare for death, and often less. It 
was always crowded with victims suffering all 


the miseries of a pestilent atmosphere, hunger, 
thirst, and brutal treatment. 


“Delay her trial as long as possible, citizen. 
The horrors of the Conciergerie may subdue her 
aversion. A few days there will induce her fo 
exchange her place for any fate you may dictate. 
Believe me, confinement in the crowded and 
filthy prison will overcome her scruples,” de 
Montreuil answered, anxious to gain time and 
defer the catastrophe as long as possible. Delay 
might afford opportunity for action; or there 
might occur one of those sudden changes in the 
government that often decide the destinies of 
political prisoners. 

“Procure me admittance to her, citizen Le- 
duc. I may be able to use arguments that will 
alter her determination.” 

Leduc hesitated. Ile was not quite sure that 
that would be expedient. Besides, Montreuil— 
whom he knew by the name of Frele-—was a 
stranger, and appeared in speech and deport- 
ment above his condition. A doubt of his sin- 
cerity had arisen in his mind. 

“You do not answer? Very good. If you 
do not wish my services, reject them,” added 
refugee. 
“You shall see her; but, citizen Frelet, be 
careful what you say. I will speak to the corps 
de garde and to the jailor.”’ 

Having procured him admission, Leduc waited 
the result of his visit outside the prison. The 
refugee approached the cell of Mademoiselle 
Dupree with emotions of the deepest sorrow and 
sympathy. So great was his sense of gratitude, 
and so fervent his admiration, that he would wil- 
lingly have purchased her liberty at the sacrifice 
of his own. He could communicate with her 
through an iron lattice, only. He found her 
wonderfully serene. She did not recognize him, 
at first. 

“ Mademoiselle Dupree 

She knew his voice and ran to the grating to 
proffer her hand through the iron interstices. It 
was a mournful pleasure to Montreuil to touch 
the tips of her fingers. She had grown so dear 
to him, that the thought of her fate agitated him 
excessively. He could scarcely command his 
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voice. /There, in the terrible Coneiergerie, he 
told his love and received the confvssion of hers. 
But a few moments were allowed them. Mon- 
treuil was hurried from the Conciergerie in a state 
of mind bordering on distraction, revolving num- 
berless plans for the rescue of Virginie, none of 
which were practicable. 

To the eager questions of Leduc, his constant 
answer was : 

“ She asks a little time for reflection.” 

“She goes before the Tribunal to-morrow!” 
exclaimed Leduc, with an oath. 

“‘ Miscreant!” cried de Montreuil, “ draw and 
defend yourself!” 

“Traitor! spy!” exclaimed Leduc. “ Help !” 

As it chanced, they had passed into an ob- 
scure street, and were quite alone. The villain 
drew and fought furiously, but soon fell, covered 
with wounds. 

“ Betrayer of beauty, virtue and innocence, 
receive the reward your crimes have merited !” 

At that instant, de Montreuil heard a great 
outcry near the Palace of Justice. It sounded 
like an outburst of joy. Sheathing his sword, he 
ran there as fast as he was able. An immense 
crowd had gathered. The people shouted and 
made extravagant demonstrations of pleasure. 
They embraced each other—they made the air 
resound with shouts. 

“ What means this, citizen ?”’ Montreuil asked 
of the first person he met. 

“ Robespierre is arrested—he has attempted 
suicide—the Reign of Terror has passed!” 

“Down with the tyrants! Liberty forever! 

Conciergerie—to the Conciergerie !” 
Montreuil. 

“To the Conciergerie! Liberate the prisoners 
doomed to death!” responded the people. 

Led by Montreuil, they beat down the corps de 
garde, and rushed into the prison. In a few min- 
utes the Duprees were at liberty, and many 
others; but before the merciful work was com- 
pleted, a strong detachment of soldiers arrived. 
The crowd was driven back and pacified with 
the assurance that those who had friends in 
prison should have them restored in a few days. 
As the multitude swayed to and fro, filling every 
street and avenue, they trampled the body of 
Jean Leduc beneath their feet. 

It was the 9th of Thermidor; on the 10th, 
Robespierre went to the scaffold, followed by the 
execrations of the Parisians, and, we might add; 
of the civilized world. 

De Montreuil found an amiable and heroic 
wife in Mademoiselle Dupree. His confiscated 
estates were restored, and France again offered 
him a peaceful home, 


THE RETURNED. 
BY FANNY 


Welcome, loved one of other days, 
Back to thy native shore; 

Thrice welcome to this trusting heart, 
We meet to part no more. : 


You've wandered long in distant climes, 
Beneath the scorching sun,— 

With arms outstretched we hail thee now, 
With us remain till life is done. 


Come take my hand within thine own, 
And wander in the grove; 
Where we’ve spent gay, bright hours before, 
Talking of God and love. 


The moon is up, the sky is Clear; 
No gloom hangs o’er the earth ; 
There’s nought to check thy happiness, 
Or quell thy voice-deep mirth. 


Three years have swiftly passed away, 
Since we have metas now; «. 

I feel thy warm breath on my cheek, 
Thy kiss upon my brow. 


A few short months will give me all 
This earth holds dear for me: 

A fond and loving friend for life; 
And we will happy be. 


a 
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BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Our noble ship lay at anchor in the Bay of 
Tangier, a fortified city in the extreme north- 
west point of Africa. The day had been ex- 
ceedingly mild, with a gentle breeze sweeping in 
from the northward and westward, but towards 


the close of the afternoon the sea-breeze died 


away, and one of those sultry, oven-like atmo- 
spheric breathings came up from the great sun- 
burnt Sahara. Half an hour before sundown 
the captain gave the cheering order for the boat- 
swain to “ call all hands to go in a swimming,” 
and in less than five minutes the forms of our 
hardy tars were seen leaping from the gangways, 
the ports, the bowsprit, and some of the more 
venturesome took their plunge from the arms of 
the lower yards. 

One of the studding-sails had been lowered 
into the water, with its corners suspended from 
the main yard-arm and the swinging-boom, and 
into this most of the swimmers made their way. 
Among those who seemed to be enjoying the 
sport most highly were two of the boys, Tim 
Wallace and Fred Fairbanks, the latter of whom 
was the son of our old gunner, and in a laugh- 
ing mood they started out from the studding-sail 
onarace. There was a loud, ringing shout of 
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joy upon their lips as they put off, and they 
darted through the water like fishes. The sur- 
face of the sea was as smooth as glass, though its 
bosom rose in long, heavy swells that set in from 
the broad Atlantic. 

The ship was moored with a long sweep upon 
both cables, and the buoy of the starboard an- 
chor was far away on the starboard quarter, where 
it rose and fell with the lazy swells like a drunken 
man. Towards this buoy the two lads made 
their way, Fred Fairbanks taking the lead: but 
when they were within about a dozen fathoms of 
the buoy, Tim shot ahead and promised to win 
the race. The old gunner had watched the 
progress of his little son with a vast degree of 
pride, and when he saw him dropping behind, he 
leaped upon the poop and was just upon the 
point of urging him on by a shout, when a cry 
reached his ears that made him start as though 
he had been struck by a cannon-ball. 

“A shark! a shark!” came from the captain 
of the forecastle; and at the sound of these 
terrible words, the men who were in the water 
leaped and plunged towards the ship. 

Right abeam, at a distance of three or four 
cables’ length, a sharp wake was seen in the wa- 
ter where the back fin of the monster was visible. 
His course was for the boys! For a moment the 
poor gunner stood like one bereft of sense, but 
on the next he shouted at the top of his voice 
for his boy to turn. But the little fellow heard 
him not; stoutly the two swimmers strove for 
the goal, all unconscious of the bloody death- 
spirit that hovered so near them! Their merry 
laugh still rang over the waters, and at length 
they both reached the buoy together. 

O, what drops of agony started from the brow 
of our gunner! A boat had put off, but Fair- 
banks knew that it could not reach his child in 
season, for the shark was too near its intended 
victims ; and every moment he expected to see 
the monster sink from sight—then he knew that 
all hope would be gone! At this moment a cry 
reached the ship that went through every heart 
like a stream of scorching fire—the boys had 
discovered their enemy ! 

That cry started old Fairbanks to his senses, 
and quicker than thought he sprang to the 
quarter-deck. The guns were loaded and shotted 
fore and aft, and none knew their temper better 
than he. With a steady hand made strong by a 
sudden hope, the old gunner seized a priming- 
wire and pricked the cartridge of one of the 
quarter guns; then he took from his pocket a 
percussion wafer and set it in its place, and set 
back the hammer of the patent lock. With a 
giant strength the old man swayed the breech of 
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the heavy gun to its bearing, and then seizing 
the string of the lock, he stood back and watched 
for the next swell that should bring the shark 
within range. He had aimed the piece some dis- 
tance ahead of his mark, but yet a single mo- 
ment would settle his hopes or his fears. 

Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
that old ship was painfully still. The boat was 
yet some distance from the boys, while the hor- 
rible sea-monster was frightfully near. Suddenly 
the air was awoke by the roar of the heavy gun, 
and as the old man knew that his shot was gone, 
he sank back upon the combings of the hatch 
and buried his face im his hands, as if afraid to 
see the result of his own effort, for if he had 
failed, he knew that his boy was lost! 

For a moment after the report of the gun had 
died away upon the air, there was a dead silence ; 
but as the dense smoke atose from the surface of 
the water, there was, at first, a low murmur 
breaking from the lips of the men—that murmur 
grew louder and stronger, until it swelled toa 
joyous, deafening shout. The old gunner sprang 
to his feet and gazed off upon the water; and 
the first thing that met his view was the huge 
carcass of the shark floating with its white belly 
uppermost—a mangled, lifeless mass ! 

In a few moments the boat reached the daring 
swimmers, and half dead with fright, they were 
brought on board. The old man clasped his 
boy in his arms, and then, overcome by the pow- 
erful excitement, he leaned back upon a gun for 
support. 

“I have seen men in all the phases of excite- 
ment and suspense ; but never have I 
hundred human beings more en 
ing emotion, than on that startling moment when 
first we knew the effects of Our Gunner’s Suor. 


MARRIAGE EXTRA. 
A sailor boy purloined two or three pies at dif- 


ferent times. He was overheard in his whimsi- 
cal method thus repeating the marriage ceremony: 

“I now propose a marriage between Jack 
Bowning and this pie; if any objection can be 
made to this union, let it now be known, or for- 
"On this freck betag whispered to the capthin 

n this k being w to . 
he prepared a pho Bor end, and holding it in 
one hand and the boy in the other, said : 

“A union is now proposed to take place be- 
tween this rope and a sailor boy; if any objec- 
tion éam be made to this ticklish match, let it 
now be known, or forever keep the peace.” 

_* Captain,” said the boy, “the banns are for- 
Bidden; the parties have not the least for 
each other. To make it right, both with one 
voice should be reconciled to 

“Well,” said the cap 
may is sirrah, but 

w you make love to or marry any o' 
for it is clearly pi-ratical.— The 
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LINES IN A LADY’S ALBUM, 
Suggested by a picture of a Lady'playing on a Lyre. 


BY ©. R. ETRIS. 


The plate on which with smiling mien 
The youthful lyrist is seen, 
Together with your kind desire, 
Shall prompt my muse to strike her lyre, 
And should the strain by fancy caught, 
Be unto thee with pleasure fraught, 
Where’er I rove, whate’er betide, 
T’ll know my wish was gratified, 
And sing, perchance, amid the gay, 
This song to thee—the Lyrist’s 
My lyre is attuned, 
And I strike with g' 
As the waves strike the 
When they roll from the sea ; 
And the notes that awake, 
May have power to impart 
A thrill which sweep, 
Like a tide o’er heart. 


My lyre is attuned, 

And though long it has lain, 
With glad inspiration 

I touch it again; 
Unmindful of spring-time, 

Of sunlight and dew, 
While thinking my song 

Will be welcome to you. 


My lyre is attuned, 
But the spell it doth cast, 
May cheer but a moment, 
And swiftly glide past ; 
Yet the hope that remains 
On my soul’s hidden shrine, 
Will be that joy’s footsteps 
fe May follow in thine. 


THE EMPEROR’S BRIDE, 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Aryutr, the Duke of Bavaria, was young 
and heroic, a possessor both of great personal 
beauty and vast wealth; he would moreover, on 
the death of the present emperor, receive the 
crown, although there were several other contes- 
tants for that honor; and now having been on a 
journey to some of the northern principalities, 
conferring on the matter, was returning through 
Friesland, and belated on his solitary way. ' 

He had emerged from the gigantic forest 
upon the broad valleys, and for the first time be- 
held on the rockg that abruptly led from the 
plain, the cheerful gleam of homelike castle 
he demanded entéance, ‘and after a short parley 
among themselves, was shown into the hall by 


two tall Goths, and ascending, by their signal, a 
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narrow flight of steps, found himself at the door 
of the most cheerful of the spacious rooms, 
gleaming with the large fire in the ample chim- 
ney, and a long table resplendent with gold and 
silver flagons, and drinking vessels of colored. 
glass. Around the table, shaking it with hilari- 
ous laughter, and snatches of drunken song, sat 
some dozen Norsemen, most powerful and 
dreaded bugbears of the time. Unseen by them 
he paused @ moment, when a light touch on his 
shoulder caused him to turn, and a servant who 
was bearing drinks in and out, whispered : 

“ Go not in, for God’s sake, sir! They are 


Goths! They came as guests, and at once con- 


fined all the servants, savé the cook and I, ip the 
turret, and my lady in the chamberabove. There 
are two who guard her door but one has just 
gone down for a tankard of ale. Save her, 
good gir! that long-limbed beast with yellow 
hair is Gotfried, and is enamored of her!” 

“ And she ?” 

“The Lady Adelheid hates him.” 

The servant passed in with his viands, to be 
greeted with roars and shouts and metal plates” 
hurled round his head, but Arnulf, with a light 
foot, stole up the wide oaken staircase opposite. 
The guard lay lolling on the floor with his back 
turned. It took but a quick, powerful blow from 
the hilt of Arnulf’s sword to leave him stunned ; 
then undoing the fastenings of the door, he en- 
tered and dragged the Goth after him. No 
sooner was this done, than the heavy tramp of 
the other was heard. 

“Come in here,” whispered Arnulf, from be- 
hind the door, in the Scandinavian tongue, which 
the surprised barbarian thinking it his compan- 
ion’s voice, did not hesitate to do, and at the 
moment, a second blow of the ponderous hilt, 
sweeping through the air, fell on his head. Ar- 
nulf sprang forward to catch him that he might 
not be heard below, and then deposited both the 
senseless bodies behind the arras in the corridor 
without, re-entered and closed the door. 

The room was shaded by heavy curtains trail- 
ing gloomily under the pale lamplight, and in 
the farthest part now stood in amazement, @ 
young, beautiful woman, whom he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the Lady Adelheid, and 
whom on first entering, he. observed sitting’ 
slightly bent forward, her hands clasped upon 
her knee, and her fair hair drooping round her 
face. 

“ What means it ?”’ she asked hurriedly. 

‘Lady, thou must come with me to release 
thy servants, that so thou mayest be rid of thy 
intruders,” he replied. 

“Gladly, gladly!” she said. “They are in 
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the south turret. But how, there are but ten in 
all, and woful cowards ?”” 

But leading the way to the place they found it 
secured only by bolts on the outside, and instantly 
released the terrified crew. 

“Is there no exit but that guarded?” asked 
Arnulf. 

“ Several,” she replied. “One leading directly 
down from this tower.” 

“Then how many of you,” he asked, “are 
brave enough to go down and raise a tumult at 
the gates, by shouting, rattling shields, blowing 
trumpets, thus to call your cheerful guests from 
their feast ?” 

All, at once, volunteered, and having snatched 
whatever weapons were at hand, were conducted 
by Adelheid tothe postern. In a moment more, 
springing up the steps, she rejoined Arnulf, and 
they stood together at the top of the stairway, 
from whose foot arose the sounds of revelry and 
drunken merriment. All at once the tumult 
without the gates became audible, great batter- 
ings on the stone and oak, quick echoing and 
multiplying cries, blare of trumpets and clash of 
cymbals, and all the most fiendish tintinabulum 
that the little army could arouse, which rever- 

~ berating among the surrounding rocks, struck 
with great effect through the banqueting hall. 
Dead silence fell upon the Goths, and the two 
who guarded the main entrance rushed up for 
commands. 

“A legion of Germans,” cried they, “ besiege 
us 

* Let us see how many a legion are !”’ scoffed 
the long-limbed Gotfried, and snatching his fal- 
chion he dashed down, followed by his confreres, 
across the courts and ordered them to throw 
open the great gates. No sooner said than done, 
and in pursuit of their enemy, the wine-maddened 
Norsemen poured out. Instantly the gates 
clashed behind them, and were barred by Adel- 
heid and Arnulf, who had followed close at their 
heels, while the servants, retreating round the 
postern with their din, threw themselves in and 
secured it, leaving the Goths to their own 
imaginations. 

“ Safe again !” said Adelheid, and the enemy, 
after clamoring a sufficient space of time, silently 
withdrew. 

_ The other two Goths, who were only stupefied, 
being laid outside, were nowhere to be seen thes 
next morning. Their invaders being thus dis- 
posed of, Arnulf courteously introduced himself, 
and related how being overtaken by night, he 
had been attracted by the hospitable appearance 
of her castle to seek entrance. 

“And thus,” exclaimed Adelheid, extending 
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both her hands to him, “to save me from worse 
than death! I never can thank thee as I would, 
Sir Knight !” 

“No thanks, lady, it is too much pleasure 
already, to have been the least assistance.” 

“ Never before was I so near despair, though 
for a long time I have stirred nowhere but 
Gotfried has hovered round in terrifying power.” 

“ And thou fearest him again?’ 

“ Constantly. He sways this province, thou 
knowest, and for that reason I shall depart 
southwards to other friends, who will shelter me 
till war or time interposes. Friesland is not so 
safe to me as it}Was to my father.” 

“And why not go together,” asked Arnulf, 
“since our paths afe the same ?” 

“Tt will be a week or more before I can ar- 
range my household for departure. If the Duke 
of Bavaria will honor me with his presence until 
that time, nothing w ve me more pleasure,” 
she said. 

“ My lady, with joy for a much longer period.” 

“T can but laugh pleasurably,” resumed she, 
“when I think how this adventure hath made us, 
strangers an hour ago, now at once old acquaint- 
ance, and firm friends, I trust.’’ 

“The Lady Adelheid is no stranger to me. 
Not to speak grossly, fame has rumored her 
beauty to no ears more delightfully than to mine, 
and led by this magnet, a year ago in Paris I 
saw her. Ah, lady, I cannot but hope that thou 
hast not forgotten that tourney where the victori- 
ous knight who pronounced thee queen of beauty, 
wore a crown from thy hand, since thou hast 
doubtless crowned many. But the wougds that 
constrained him to a weary illness forbade farther 
to behold what his heart coveted.” 

“No. Ihave not forgotten.” 

“ And I was recognized by thee?” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“ Canst thou doubt it ?” 

At this point supper, in a vastly different style 
from that of the Goths, was served, and after 
prayers had been read by the young hostess to 
the assembled household, Arnulf was shown to 
a gorgeous state chamber where servants waited 
to attend him. 

Thus a space of three weeks, more happy than 
he ever dreamed of, slid uninterruptedly by, and 
them Adelheid, with two followers, under his es- 
cort set out for Treves, the nearest city. Under 
green forest boughs and fording shallow rivers, 
over solitary mountain peaks, the little company 
gay and friendly, passed to Treves. There they 
would have delayed still longer, but intelligence 
coming to Arnulf of the revolt of Duke Guido 


and Berengar, who claimed the coming crown 
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equally with himself, he was forced to alter his 
plans and leave hastily, having first detailed a 
band of soldiery who were to protect the Lady 
Adelheid whenever she felt disposed to resume 
her southerly path. A brief but expressive fare- 
well, and Adelheid, left with merry friends, un- 
noticing saw time pass, till one day reports flew 
in on face and tongue of the frightened country- 
folk, that the Goths, having sailed down the 
Moselle, were marching across the country in 
enormous numbers, burning and devastating as 
they went, and led by one who must be a god, so 
wonderful were his exploits. A shudder crept 
to her very heart as in their description she re- 
cognized Gotfried, and knew that whatever other 
reason he had for waging war on the Franks, 
she herself was by no means a secondary one, 
and since while Treves was threatened from a 
savage horde, she could not diminish its strength 
by even the small escort that Arnulf had provid- 
ed, she prepared to leave alone with her two 
servants, but was overruled by others, who 
laughed at the Norse, and declared a fortified 
city to be the safest for one so unprotected, and 
with a bitter sense of her loneliness in the world 
she acquiesced, since other action was impossible, 
for on the same day, the great clans, filling the 
horizon, swept into view, swarming over the 
blasted fields and ruined homesteads, and pitched 
within bowshot of the city. No event could have 
been more unexpected than this, for though the 
Norse had frequently in past days ravaged the 
land at a distance, it was thought that since they 
had held Friesland in fief, their enmity was ap 
peased, but their warlike spirit, it seemed was 
not thus to be quieted, and immediately, with all 
the skill they were masters of and the rage that 
was master of them, they commenced the as- 
sault. Vain the arrows that showered from the 
towers of Treves, they fell on phalanxed shields, 
and even when they did execution, ten foes 
seemed to throng up for every one who fell. Nor 
did the precipitate irruption from the gates seem 
to affect the Goths, for those heroic souls who 
went out, never returned, and steadily over their 
bones, the great fire towers were pushed up to 
the city walls, and the solid battering rams tore 
down the huge stones above them. At last a 
hundred breaches opened through the weakened 
walls, and planting their scaling ladders the as- 
sailants clambered over, while as many as died” 
on the opposing spears were replaced by a more 
invalnerable crew. Still they thronged up and 
on, savage slaughter and cruel rapine marking 
their path. Treves was captured by the Goths, 
and its pitiable inhabitants put to the sword. 
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what seemed her inevitable fate. With forced 
patience she had endured all the sufferings of the 
siege, and now hearing the crash of the walls, 
the redoubled shrieks and war cries, she knew 
that no kind chance could save her either from 
death or the more dreaded Goth. As she stood 
at one of the large windows quietly as her beat- 
ing heart would allow, a sudden yell transfixed 
the air, and a band ofthe enemy dashed through 
the court to the house, killing and plundering as 
they went, while another band tore on from 
another side. Now their footsteps grew loud and 
distinct, and now retreated, while her breath grew 
fuller at the thought of escape. Idle dream! at 
the instant the door was thrown open and they 


poured in. 
“ Ah, ha!” was the exclamation, as the leader 


espying her, strode forward, while his companions 
volleyed a charge of foreign jargon through the 
room. Already his hand twined in her long hair 
and his blade flashed above her throat, when anoth- 
er, a stentorian voice, arrested him, and Gotfried 
with blazing eyes stood stupendous in the door- 
way. With a bound he was beside her and had 
snatched her from his subordinate. 

“ Off!” he cried. ‘ She is mine, mine! touch 
her who dare !”” ‘ 

“ No,” answered Adelheid, in a sharp agonized 
tone, ‘I had rather die.”’ 

“Not this time, pretty lady!” said he, with a 
short, triumphant laugh, “thou comest with me, 
Where is Arnulfnow? Ah, ha, lady Adelheid ! 
thou hast no emperor-expectant longer. . Arnulf 
is in my hands now!” 

Perhaps Gotfried merely meant that in obtain- 
ing her he had the advantage over the Duke of 
Bavaria, but the sudden pang that shot through 
her heart at the words, revealed not only the 
pain of believing Arnulf at the mercy of the 
Goths, but how precious his life and freedom 
were to her. Gotfried regarded her an instant, 
very probably reading these thoughts, and then 
taking her in his arms bore her to a place select- 
ed for his stronghold in Treves, and thrusting her 
senseless form within, locked;the door and left 
once more, secure of his prey, Om his errand of 
sack and murder. 

When Adelheid awoke, she found herself lying 
on the floor where the Goth had rudely thrown 
her, almost too faint and weary to lift her head. It 
was a prison, with but one window, and that large 
and closely latticed with iron bars. Revived by 
degrees, she dragged herself thither and gazing 
out, discovered that the place was a tower on the 
low, southern wall, not two leagues ‘from the 
great forest of Ardennes. From frequent excur- 


All this time Adelheid had sat calmly awaiting 


sions, made daily during her visit in Treves, to 
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the forest, she had gained acquaintance with the 
foresters and won the friendliness of many by 
her engaging condescension. Once there, she 
was secure. So near the edge of the town, even 
while the dreadful sounds of the rout clamored 
upwards, though the forest seemed to stretch its 
dark arms to protect her, could it be possible to 
fly? Alas, the iron bars prevented! With 
eagerness she searched the apartment for another 
outlet, but totally bare of furniture as it was, 
nothing rewarded her save an iron ring in the 
centre of a stone segment of the wall. A sud- 
den thought seized her, and exerting all her 
strength upon it, something gave way, and she 
slowly drew the slab of stone aside, disclosing 
thereby the sky and an unobstructed view of the 
forest. A step landed her on a projecting frag- 
ment of the open wall, a leap of ten feet upon 
the soft turf below. When Gotfried, several 
hours later, returned to his nest, the bird had 
flown, but the open space showed where. Al- 
most springing over the ground, for the despera- 
tion of despair nerved her, she succeeded in 
crossing the weary leagues and gaining the shel- 
ter of Ardennes and the protection of the myriad 
charcoal burners and peasants who dwelt within 
its borders. But now the distracting thought 
racked her soul that Arnulf was the prey of 
the barbarians, and perhaps at this very moment, 
when she was safe and free, undergoing every 
variety of torture. One by one, however, the 
peasants gathered round her, listening to her 
simple recital, and joining this. to the woes of 
which they already knew, they swore revenge 
and scattered themselves throughout the forest 
to summon their mates to the work. 

It is a singular picture in history, the subject 
of one of the great paintings of the world, af- 
forded by this young and beautiful woman, her 
long hair streaming down from its tiara of jewels, 
over its vestments of purple cloth, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes lighted with a vehement fire, 
as she harangued the assembled peasantry whose 
sympathetic faces peered blackened and spell- 
bound from the bronze forest boughs, the whole 
scene half silvered and idealized by struggling 
moonbeams, while we may imagine the roar of 
the distant city subsiding slowly into solitary 
echoes through the night. But a woman, whose 
being is deeply stirred, rarely fails in her pur- 
poses, and before the third day an immense 
concourse were prepared to waylay the Norse- 
men when they should again take up their march 
inland. The opportunity was not long wanting, 
for again one bright day the hordes began to de- 
scend, and not to prolong the account, before that 
night set, ten thousand of the Goths lay cut to 
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atoms by the rude weapons of the infuriated for- 
esters. But secluded as Adelheid was, during 
the terrible affray, a Goth, who knew that she 
was Gotfried’s property, and who with others had 
been seeking her from the first day of her flight, 
violently entesed the hut, canght her by the waist, 
and once more a prisoner, she rode in his arms 
with the retreating number, till he could restore 
her to his master. When the swarms halted 
again, she was consigned to the care of an old 
crone, for Gotfried had gone elsewhere to prepare 
for fresh attacks, and now mocked and caressed 
by the woman who never suffered her out of her 
sight, she resigned herself to trust in the 
Providence that had hitherto protected her. 
Meanwhile, Arnulf, who, engaged in personal 
arrangements, had heard as yet nothing of the 
destruction of Treves, was counting the hours 
that would carry him northward again, when in- 
telligence arrived that his uncle, Charles the 
Thick, was dead, thus leaving the royal ficld 
utterly open to competitors. Nevertheless, the 
election by the people of Germany was to decide 
the matter, and then, whoever they should choose 
would find it no difficult thing to suppress the 
refractory vassals afterward. Attending the late 
king’s obsequies with all due pomp, and receiv- 
ing the homage of many of the nobles, two 
months had fully elapsed before he heard of the 
ruin of the city, and then from a servant of 
Adelheid who had been everywhere searching for 
him, the second capture and probable destination 
of Adelheid. Gotfried, he knew by his spies, 
was travelling south alone to inspect the Rhone 
valley, and he determined, if possible, to effect 
her escape before his return. Accordingly, as 
the vast Goihic camp now slid slowly southward 
like a living glacier slipping from height to height 
almost imperceptibly, and now rushed like a lava 
torrent desolating the Rhine country, a tall old 
woman planted herself in the cottage of a field 
through which they were to pass, trusting belike, 
to that superstitious reverence held by all Norse 
nations for the female sex. Wrapped in a long 
scarlet cloak of vast dimensions, she wandered 
round gathering fragments of wood for her fire, 
and was thus engaged when an advanced party 
of the enemy stumbled over her. At first refus- 
ing any answer to their inquiries, she at last gave 
graff and churlish responses, and then suddenly 
“turning on them with smiles and courtesies, bade 
them welcome as conquerors of the land, and 
invited them to her cottage. This conduct only 
serving to impress them with her supernatural 
qualities as a witch, forced by other powers to 
speak truth against her inclinations, they dared 
not decline, and by nightfall, glad to occupy the 
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cottage by proxy, their prisoner, the Lady Adel- 
heid, and the old crone were both lodged in the 
hut. The eyes of the latter, however, were too 
sharp for deception, and not being troubled with 
the reverence above mentioned, she speedily 
halted out of the place to apprise her country- 
men that this witch was no woman. No sooner 
had she gone, however, than the witch, opening 
wide her cloak, murmured : 

Come hither, lassie 

Something in the tone aroused Adelheid from 
her mournful apathy, and she glanced up. The 
witch immediately produced a suit of armor like 
the Goths, half brass, half hairy skins, and bade 
her quickly tear off her purple robes and indue 
herself therein. With a joyfut heart Adelheid 
hastened to obey, while the witch from a distant 
corner ferreted another and larger suit which she 
instantly assumed herself, then rolling Adelheid’s 
dress into a small bundle, wrapped it in a skin, 
and tied it round the owner’s shoulders. Fora 
moment then the witch lifted her visor and gazed 
into the lady’s face. 

“Go thy ways, gentle one!” said the voice, 
which sounded strangely familiar and pleasant to 
her, until seeing the face pale sparkling smil- 
ingly on her, she heard the words as ifin a dream 
too delightful to be true. 

“ Thou wilt pass finely for a young barbarian,” 
said he. “ Shield thy face well or thou’lt enamor 
all the young women of the camp. As for me, 
Arnulf must bide him from the place in all 
haste. Farewell, farewell!’ and he seized both 
her hands, with a quick ardor bent down and 
kissed her burning lips, closed her visor, lifting a 
piece of bark which he carefully replaced after- 
ward, issued with her into the open air, and 
slipping round joined the others who were talking 
loudly outside the front of the hut. 

Gotfried had just returned, and now entered 
the abode with the woman, while one or two oth- 
ers looked in at the open door. The uproar that 
arose within sufficiently attested that no soul was 
to be found, and the anger of their leader and 
the tremulous sentences of the terrified crone 
caused those around to shrink with fear. Still 
Arnulf and Adelheid stood hand-locked in the 
darkness, and subsequently assisted in scouring 
the plains in search of themselves, since Gotfried 
persisted that they had not had time to run a 
rod. Then waiting till Gotfried expressed his 
resolution to march on Lyons at once next day, 
they separated, since escape for both together 
was impossible, Arnulf wandering at first slowly 
and carelessly and then rapidly away across the 
plain and rocks, and Adelheid mingling with the 
more distant throngs behind. Thus Arnulf re- 


turned to his own army and put them in readi- 
ness to intercept the Norsemen on their ravaging 


All the olives on the hills were sere and dry, 
the vineyards stripped, and the heat of latter 
August raging overhead as those great armies 
advanced to meet each other; the one quiet and 
determinedly, the other boisterous and wild ; and 
on their seething commotion, the great first of 
September, a day renowned forever in battle an- 
nals, dawned, showing them encamped face to 
face. A fearful fight was waged that day through 
the dew of morning and the heat of noon, giving 
a lasting check to the barbarism that was flood- 
ing Europe. Early in the contest, Arnulf saw 
that the weighty German cavalry were by no 
means mates for the light foot soldiery of the 
Goths, and the first to leap to the ground, followed 
by every noble of the warrior band, he closed in 
the fray hand to hand and dealt them blows in a 
different fashion from any they had received from 
other enemies. 

“ Victory sides with us!” said Arnulf, as the 
sun sunk into clouds not redder than the battle- 
field, and coolly wiping his sword, he added: 
“ Let us explore somewhat farther, my lords. I 
have a precious treasure among these robbers !”” 
And they slowly advanced through the death- 
strewn plain. Meanwhile a slender, boyish fig- 
ure, who though of the enemy, had not been 
seen to mingle in the fight, had retreated into a 
grove hard by as the defeated parties scampered 
away, and when the victorious shouts went up 
from the Germans, the Lady Adelheid, clad in 
her old purple costume, parted the shadows of 
the trees and carefully picked her way across the 
field. 

Arnulf had paused at a spot dyed with car- 
nage and heaped with slain. Most prominent of 
all, two gigantic figures lay lifeless, gashed and 
ghastly at his feet. They were the Norse lead- 
ers, Siefried and Gotfried. Nevermore from 
them would storm and commotion disturb the 
land ; they feasted now from their enemies’ skulls 
in the vast, cloudy halls of Odin, and deprived 
of them, the rabble who followed their will 
would disperse to their northern caves and cells 
till the torn kingdom they had invaded should 
heal and grow invincible against them. With 
these thoughts passing from his mind, he glanced 
up, and Adelheid, where she paused beneath the 
waving of the German banner, caught his glad- 
dened eye. Almost instantly he was beside her. 
A moment of mutual thanksgiving and silent 
tenderness, they stood breathless in each other’s 
presence, both relieved now from the great lead 
of danger that had oppressed them. 


last, at last, sweet friend!” murmured 
he. 

“‘T have waited long,” said she, then raising 
her eyes to his. 

“ But now thou art safe!” 

“ Safe!” she echoed smilingly. 

“ And nothing shall again part us, strangers 
though we be?” he asked with that earnest gaze. 

“Nothing!” was the reply, with her hand in 
his. 
As they spoke, the old Bishop of Magdeburg, 
bearing the imperial crown, came forward, es- 
corted by the German peers, and followed by his 
dependants and the deputation of voters. 

“ Sire,” said he, kneeling, “I am the mouth- 
piece of Germany. The free ballots of all her 
electors yesterday elected Arnulf emperor, and 
ten of the contumacious vassals and peers to-day 
swear allegiance. Sire, receive our homage !” 

“ My Lord Bishop,” said Arnulf, after a few 
words of acceptance, and having courteously 
greeted the vassals, “perhaps for the first time 
in thy life, wilt thou open thy mass book on a 
battle-field, and make Adelheid of Friesland my 
wife 

Blandly, and well pleased at the choice, the 
bishop complied, and when with impressive sol- 
emnity he had pronounced the indissoluble 
words, Arnulf, raising the crown from his own 
brow, placed it upon his wife’s, and stepping with 
her towards the brave arrier-ban, amid the shouts 
of acclamation that rent the air, said : 

“ Nobles of Germany,—the emperor, whom you 
have chosen to-day, gives you your empress !” 


SINGULAR DIVORCE CASE. 

A in rather a high position has just ob- 
tained from the civil tribunal of the Seine (in 
France), a separation from his wife, with the right 
of keeping his child, in consequence of the fol- 
lowing circumstancce: The child had the mea- 
sles, and the medical attendant declared its life 
to be in danger; but the mother, nevertheless, 
continued to prepare her toilet for an evening 

y, to which she had been invited. “You 
cannot leave the child, who is dying,” exclaimed 
the husband. The wife replied that it was im- 
possible for her to remain away from the party 
without breaking her promise, and being guilty 
of a want of politeness. The husband again re- 
monstrated with her, but in vain; she insisted 
on going to the party, if only for an hour, The 
husband replied that if she carried out her inten- 
tion, the door would be closed against her on her 
return. The wife left for the party, but on her 
return home was refused admittance. The tribu- 
nal has decided that the husband was pend 
justified, and has furthermore ruled that a wi 
who forsakes her child in illness, forfeits her con- 
jugal affection. — Galignani. 


Men gravitate toward right, but are continually 
drawn aside by disturbing causes. 
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PICKING UP A LADY. 


As a tradesman of Tarascon was recently at a 
late hour going in his gig to Brives, he overtook 
in a desolate part of road near Puyfort an 
dressed young woman, who appeared 

tly fatigued. Astonished to see a female of 
er appearance alone on the highway at such an 
hour, he stopped and questioned her, and she, 
after some hesitation, said in a soft voice: “Ah, 
sir, I am very ae: My husband, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel we happened to have, has 
just flung me out of a post-chaise, and I am now 
going I know not where.” The tradesman said 
she would do well to go to Brives, the nearest 
town, and offered her a seat by his side; but she 
said, with an air of great modesty, that she could 
not think of accompanying a perfect stranger. 
The tradesman, however, insisted, and after a 
while, she got into the gig. The conversation 
that ensued soon assumed a tender tone, and the 
tradesman ventured to press the hand of the lady 
and to take a p into her face, which, from 
what he thought was modesty, she had kept 
averted from him. He then saw two fierce eyes 
and a rough beard, and the sight struck him 
with terror. After a moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, he let drop his pocket handkerchief into 
the road, and said: ‘“‘ Madam, I must stop for a 
moment to pick up my pocket handkerchief ; but 
no, my horse is so vicious that I cannot leave 
him. Is it taking too great a liberty to ask you 
to pick up the handkerchief for me?’ “ Not at 
all, sir,” said the pretended lady, jumping from 
the gig, and at the same moment the alone, 
whipping his horse, drove off as fast as he possi- 
bly could. <A basket left by the bandit in the 
gig was found to contain a poignard and two 
pistols.—Courrier de Limoges. 


+ > 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 


When and how did personal outrages first ob-.. 


tain the mild name of practical jokes? What is 
miscalled practical joking is pleasure in giving 
pain, pleasure in humiliating, pleasure in morti- 
fying, pleasure in injuring. In a word, it is 
cruelty making merry. Spinning a cockchafer is 
a practical joke of the highest order. But the 
jocular name did not exist in the time of Hogarth, 
who therefore placed his first example of sport- 
ing with suffering under the head of “ Progress 
of Cruelty.” Considering the common associa- 
tion of cowardice and cruelty, it is somewhat re- 
markable that the disposition to the latter vice 
which belongs to practical joking is so much 
cultivated in our army. A man is picked out to 
be baited for the pleasure of his brother officers. 
Be sure that he is not rashly chosen. There is 
no danger of the selection of one who will resist 
and resent the first indignity—who will know 
how to distinguish between good-humored banter 
and playfulness and intentional affront, and who 
will consequently make his stand against the first 
violation of the respect due to the gentleman. 
A man of this stamp is never chosen as a butt, 
or for the sport of persecution. Excellent care is 
taken to pick out one who will not find out too 
soon what is and what is not to be borne, and 
who will put up with much indignity before the 
capacity of endurance is exhausted.—London 
Examiner. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S WREATH. 


BY MARY 8. PREBLE. 


A wreath for friendship! bring ye hither flowers, 
Spirit flowers—laden with the dews of life ; 
Grown in the inner garden of the soul, 
With holy fragrance and meek beauty rife. 
Brinig ye the dewy flowers of the soul. 


Bring ye the glorious passion flower of love ; 
Search in the deep dell of a woman’s soul ; 
There it blooms ever, ’neath the smile of One, 
Who, of her being, is the life, the whole! 

Bring ye the glorious passion flower of love. 


Bring ye the gentle pansy flower of thought, 
That blooms upon the silent brow of night, 
Where men pause oft, and gather them, 
To loved ones in the paradise of light, 
Even the gentle pansy flowers of thought. 


Bring ye the blue-eyed flowers of memory, 
That in the quiet cloisters of the heart 
Peal solemnly, as vesper bells of old, 
Of soul-ties severed by the grave, in part; 
Gather ye blue-eyed flowers of memory. 


Bring ye the amaranthine flowers of hope, 
That bloom eternal in the fields Elysian ; 
A few of which the Father's hand hath sown 
Within us, opening heaven to our vision. 

Immortal amaranthine flowers of hope! 


These bring and lay at friendshp’s holy shrine 
An offering meet; then with thy spirit eyes 
Thou shalt behold an angel hand entwine 
Thy soul-flowers in a wreath that never dies; 
A wreath of friendship gladdening all thy life. 


THE LOST HEART. 
BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Nery Grant was the idol of my boyhood. 
How often have I gazed into her clear, blue eyes, 
in days gone by, and said to myself, “O, that I 
understood thee, Nelly Grant! O, that the inner 
life with all its secret workings could be laid open 
to me, and I could read my destiny in those 
dreamy orbs !”” 

How often have I sat beside her on some mossy 
hillock, and read to her for hours from the mar- 
vellous pages of some favorite author. She was 
my senior by a least a year, and her intercourse 
with me was more like that of an affectionate 
sister, feeling with me the warmest interest, and 
entering with enthusiasm into all my boyish 
dreams of future advancement. At this time I 
had never spoken to her of love, yet the expression 
of my eyes and the tone of my voice must have 
told her there was something more than friendship 
at the bottom of it ; and those delicate attentions 
which I proffered her, must have satisfied her 
also of the earnestness of my devotion. 
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At length there came to reside in the village a 
young physician by the name of Lock. He was 
about twenty-five years of age, and strikingly 
prepossessing in ap He made the ac- 
quaintance of Ne'ly Grant, and from that moment 
I began to distrust her, and distrust with me 
speedily jealousy ; not that I had cause for- 
it—O, wet somehow or other there was a 
marked change in my behaviour. I had, hereto- 
fore, been, gentle, sympathetic and trusting, so 
that the tion in my conduct gradually pro- 
duced discomfort for both of us, and eventu- 
ally a degree of coldness. Alas that I did not 
then understand her better! It would have saved 
her years of intense self-torture, and me a world 
of humiliation and pain. « 

That which we most desired was 
withheld. An explanation at this time would have 
set the whole thing on its proper footing. In 
my present state of doubtful ignorance and 
wounded self-love, I could not muster the neces- 
sary resolution to broach the subject.of our differ- 
ences, and therefore my silence hourly in- 
creasing neglect (Heaven only knows the secret 
pain which it cost me) only tended to widen the 
breach between us. At the same time old Mrs, 
Grant continued to encourage the doctor’s visits, 
for, being an invalid, she naturally held the med- 
ical faculty in great esteem, and nothing would 
have pleased her more,than to behold Nelly the 
wife ofanM.D. 

The old lady having some property in her 
possession, and being naturally vain and some- 
what aristocratic withal, it was only too probable 
to suppose, and you have the truth of it, that she 
would prefer for a son-in-law a professional gen- 
tleman, if a beggar, to a plain farmer’s sonin the 
midst of pumpkins, if equally blessed with those 
higher attributes which beautify and elevate their 
possessor. Nelly’s views were different, 1 knew 
that ; and yet I dared not disclose my preference, 
or shock her too sensitive ears with an avowal of 
love, when perchance the spark that was a-blaze 
in me had never yet communicated itself to the 
one dear heart, for which, without it, the world 
at this point, and life, and éverything, would have 
been utterly hollow and worthless. She had 
always been so kind and sisterly; never exhibit- 
ing the faintest trace of that turbulent emotion, 
that consuming love, for which I panted and: 
thirsted as the flowers for dew. My love was 
mad—ungovernable ; a child’s devotion, and a 
giant’s frenzy! I felt that I could pluck the 
flowers or the stars equally well to adorn her 
temples. Why should she not give me back the 
same* Was it possible that that sweet, passive 
though sometimes earnest look was love—that 


Be any more; 
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eternal principle which makes us vital; which 
outlives time and space; which triumphs over 
life and death, and encircles like a 

arch the dim forever? It could not be, O, no! 


And the atmosphere of doubt rolled in between | 


us and widened, and congealed to ice, leaving the 
twin loves (insensible of each other’s growth) 
chilling and speechless of 
our hearts. 

Poor Nelly ! poor foolish me. 
in the armor of love. A blush, as =. 
tremulous hand, a choking voice, left Nelly and 
me in the dark—still in the dark? I wanted 
Worlds of proof to pierce my timidity and remove 
the doubt. 

The doctor’s visits became more and more fre- 
quent, and yet no one said that Nelly encouraged 
him. I know now that she never did, and yet I 
believed it then—would have sworn to it. That 
moment I made my resolve. I said to myself, 
“I will write Nelly a letter. She shall learn my 
seeret—she shall know what a terrible struggle 
one fickle heart has cost me—then I shall quit 
the farm.” 

I sat one night in my chamber ; it was the last 
night of my stay ; I did not feast upon the moon 
like a sentimental driveller, for the tower of my 
ideal was not an unsubstantial fabric. It was a 
great reality im ruins. I did not say, “O, pale 
Diana!’ or “ Thou waterymoon!” I was think- 
ing what I should say to Nelly. I cared nothing 
for moons, for I had lost my sun, which was of 
mére importance to me than a universe of milk 
and water planets. 

My being had become rounded into a tragic 
poem. I seemed to be living in the last act. 
A letter to Nelly was to close all. The fature 

* was to be @ starless sea, and Ja drifting wreck. 
MM wrote it—I revealed all! I left it on the stand 
sea my bed’s head. The next morning Nelly re- 
<0a,iwed it, but I was—gone, no one knew where! 
We, thaps no one cared. Certainly I did not. I 
eg, 4 saying to myself as I went on and out of 
the town, “Town, you shall know me no 
«mer e! Little red house with the greem blinds, 
-the ) »ortico, and the mornimg-glories, ye shall not 
but there is a fickle maid 
~there —watch her—for she has stolen my heart 
-and s hut it up all alone by herself. I shall never 
‘hawe «heart amy more; I am heartless; a husk, 
-aithis tledown!” I cast one lingering look at the 
lithe red house, “Sleep on,” said, “for I 
shall never roere sleep!” And thus F drifted 
‘from 1 he hill top inte the valley, and from the 
-valley on to thesea. I floated around the world ; 
‘I coun ted the iflags of every nation ; I tasted the 
ment of hundred cities; nothing would 


db! I said to myself, ‘“‘ The whole world cannot 
make up for a lost heart.” 

A great gale swept over the Pacific. What 
was there for me to fear? A hundred lives 
were in peril. Fear made them fools and cow- 
ards. Nevertheless it was the little treasures of 
heart and not anxieties for the husk which 


, Shielded it, that wrought the change—that whit- 
,ened'so many faces. In an instant I was strong. 


I rallied them, I directed them, I saved the hun- 
dred. An old man came to me with white lips, 
and said, “ Your example has saved my life! 
Here is your reward!” It was a check on the 
Bank of England for a thousand pounds. 

We entered the harbor of San Francisco. I 
walked the streets of the golden city. I saw the 
body ofa man carried to the station house. I 
caught a glimpse of the dead face. It was Dr. 
Lock’s. I make inquiry of the by-standers. 
They said, “stabbed in a gambling house !” 

The shock of that strange and unexpected 
meeting restored me to the full measure of my 
senses. I said to myself, “ What a madman 
thou hast been! Nelly was never false to thee, 
never!’ And the little red house, with the por- 
tico and the morning-glories, rose up before me. 
I saw Nelly in the midst of all, pure and 
radiant as an angel. The mad dream of five 
long years was now atanend. My disappoint- 
ment was all imaginary. What a fool! what a 
drivelling idiot ! 

I flew to a broker’s office and exéhanged my 
check for a draft. Six weeks afterwards I stood 
in a banking-house in New York. I held in my 
hand a great roll ef bills. I thrust them care- 
lessly into the side pocket of my coat. A stran- 
ger standing near accosted me. We fell intoa 
conversation. He was agreeable—I liked him. 
He said, “It is a fine afternoon ; let us takea turn 
about the city. The lions will be out—you will 
enjoy yourself finely.” We drank wine together 
and kept walking. He saw everything and 
praised everything ; I saw nothing and censured 
nothing. My soul had preceded me on a pilgrim- 
age to the little red house, with the portico and 
the morning-glories; and the one dear heart, 
purified and glorified in the midst ofall. We 
walked on till the gas-lights burned. We drank 
more wine, and seated ourselves ina slip. A 
drowsy languor stole over me. I felt a hand 
cautiously moving nearer and nearer towards the 
side pocket of my coat. It came upon me like a 
shock. I sprang to my feet. In an instant I 
was sensible of my danger, and fled from it with 
the speed of wings. I remembered nothing more, 
save being strangely dizay and bewildered. 
When I came to my senses } found myselfin bed. 
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There was a light and some one moving softly 
about the room. I looked out. I saw the form 
ofa woman. The head turned—I saw the white 
face—I was nearer heaven than I dreamed—it 
was Nelly! 

I stretched out my arms towards her—was it a 
vision? “Nelly, do I dream?’ She came for- 
ward yearningly, resistingly. 

“O, Will, I would that this meeting had been 
in heaven!” She flung herself beside me ; her 
sobs came thicker thanrain. ‘“ O, Will, I always 
loved you. You never asked me if I loved you, 
but I always did ; I should have told you so had 
you asked me; but you went away without ask- 
ing, and how could I tell you? Then Dr. 
Lock said, ‘ Come, Nelly, Will has deserted you, 
and you mast be my wife now. I love you better 
than Will does. I am educated, and can afford 
to love better than Will.’ 

“T had your letter, and the words sounded 
harsh and heartless. I said, ‘ Never, Dr. Lock, 
while Willy lives, can I become your wife. The 
memory of his last look—the thrill of the last 
hand pressure would haunt metothetomb. No, 
Dr. Lock, never, while his great heart beats in 
the same world!’ Then he came to me with a 
sorrowful look, saying, ‘ Willisdead!’ I shrieked 
in his ear, ‘’Tis false! Your soul lies when you 
say it! Will willcomeback. Will is not dead ; 
I feel it!’ 

“He me a reproving, pitying look, and 
pointed © a paragraph in the paper. I snatched 
it from his hand and read. It was the death- 
knell of my heart and hopes. The lines pierced 
my soul like flaming iron. You had taken some 
terrible drug—I forget what—and was dead. 
Dead without seeing me; dead, without an ex- 
planation ; dead to all hopes of heaven—the un- 
pardonable sin clinging like a wild torment to 
your soul in the dread hereafter. ' 

“T tried to speak, but my lips were frozen, 
my heart stood still, and the white agony was on 
my face and brow. The great shock made me 
weak and helpless as an infant. For weeks the 
doctor watched by me like a patient nurse. 
When I was well enough to sit up in the porch 
and count the morning-glories, he said to me one 
day : 

“* Will’s was a great heart, but he thought 
thee cold as stone, and died believing it. I love 
you with as big a heart as Will, and know your 
worth. Why will you driveme mad? Let us 
be one for earth, and cherish the memory of Will 
together 

“T was grateful to Dr. Lock. How could 
I be otherwise? I told him I had no heart to 
give, but I had respect and gratitude. We were 
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married. The little red house was sold, and I 
missed the morning-glories. It was the little red 
house he married, and not me. When that was 
gone, he grew cold and distant. If by chance 
your name was mentioned, he stormed and taunt- 
ed, and would sometimes leave me for days to- 
gether, I forgot, we were in New York then; 
we had come to New York to live. He said that 
New York was a better place for business, and 


‘all places were alike to me. But a man must 


establish himself, and Dr. Lock had no money 
to live upon while that was going on. One 
morning he said to me, ‘ Nell, my girl, Iam go- 
ing to California. I can’t live so any longer. 
You are thinking of Will all the time. Perhaps 
he is not dead ; perhaps he will comeback again. 
At the sound of a foot-fall or the rustle of a leaf, 
you turn your eyes wistfully. Will is running in 
your head always. This thought unsettles me. 
Why should I stay? Nobody will miss me !” 

“T felt no grief when he went. I missed him, 
it is true, but we miss in our lifetime a great 
many familiar things. A year afterwards I 
received a draft for an hundred dollars. There 
was no word with it; I have never heard a word 
since his departure. For a long time we were in 
great want. 

“ There was a pretty young woman who lived 
in aroom on the second floor—we occupied the 
third floor. I had eften spoken to her, she was 
a ballet girl. One might I thought my mother 
was dying, and I called her. She came, and see- 
ing our poverty she said without reserve, ‘ You 
are poor, Mrs. Lock, and your mother needs com- 
forts.’ She had a good heart, I knew, so I asked 
her if she could tell of any labor I might do to 
earn money? She answered with a choking 
voice, ‘ Perhaps.’ 

“The next day she came to me and said, ‘I 
can get you a chance in the theatre, Mrs. Lock. 
Will you go with me? I said ‘ Yes,’ and went 
with her to the manager. 

“ He said, ‘ You will do. Be punctual at the 
regular hours, and every Saturday you shall re- 
ceive five dollars.’ I have been every day since, 
but two, the day on which my mother died, and 
the day of her funeral. 

“When we returned last night, Mary and I— 
that is the little ballet girl of whom I spoke—we 
found a man lying by our step. Iran up stairs 
and procured a light. Mary was frightened and 
said, ‘Come away, Nell!’ But I said, ‘No, I 
will just look at him ; perhaps it will be our duty 
to inform the watch. I bent over the prostrate 
form, and the light fell full on the upturned face. 
Great God! what a shock of joy was mine! It 
was you, Will, it was you! And for five long 
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years I have thought you dead ; and for five long 
years I had mourned for you day and night. 
But you had come back at last, Will, to claim the 
lost heart. It is your’s, Will—it is your’s! 
But the cold, the worthless clay that surrounds 
it is another’s !” 

“ Not so, Nelly,” I answered, “notgso! The 
clay which surrounds it shall soon feel the fire 
and vigor of a heart that will ere long fasten on 
the attainable object. There is nothing im the 
way, Nelly, nothing! Heaven has seen fit to re- 
move the obstacle, and make our future lives a 
joy too deep for utterance. You are no longer, 
even in name, the wife of Dr. Lock. He has 
gone to his last account. I saw his dead form in 
the station house of San Francisco! You are 
mine for earth and heaven! You are mine, Nell, 
all mine!” 

She looked at me earnestly, lovingly. 

“Tt is bliss, Will, to know that our hearts still 
live! We thought them lost when only separation 
chilled them !’’ 

She bent down and nestled her sweet face in 
my bosom. © joy! O peace! 


WHO STONED STEPHEN? 

A teacher in a Sunday school in R——, was 
examining a class of little boys from a Scripture 
catechism. The first question was: 

stoned Stephen 

Answer—“ The Jews.” 

question—“ Where did they stone 
him ?” 


Answer—* Beyond the limits of the city.” 

The third question—“ Why did they take him 
beyond the limits of the city?” was notin the 
book, and proved a poser to the whole class ; it 

issed from head to foot without an answer 

attempted. At length a little fellow, who 

had been scratching his head all the while, look- 
ed up and said : 

“Well, I don’t know, unless twas to get a 
fair fling at him !’—Tribune. 


» 
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TO DRIVE AWAY RATS. 


Mr. Charles Pierce, of Milton, recommends 
potash for this purpose. The rats troubled him 
very much, having eaten through the chamber 
floor ; they appeared in great numbers, and were 
very troublesome. He pounded up potash, and 
strewed around their holes, threw some under 
their holes, and rubbed some on the sides of the 
boards and under , where they came through. 
The next night he a squealing among them, 
which we suppose was from the caustic nature of 
the potash that got among their hair, or on their 
bare feet. They disappeared, and he has not 
been troubled with since.—New England 


—¢ 


If you wish to go to heaven, have ag little to 
do with philosophy as — Ships loaded at 
the head, always steer badly. 


THE QUEEN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY JAMES B. MOQUILLAN. 
There are moments in life we may never forget, 
Sweet moments the heart would not wish to erase ; 
Be they sunbeams of smiles, or sighs of regret, 
They linger most welcome in memory’s vase. 

Most welcome the hour that dawned on our meeting— 
Though strangers we parted, as strangers we met— 
Though cold and reserved were the looks of our greeting, 

Yet that is one moment I ne'er can forget. 


Beneath thine eye’s glance came a happier feeling, 
Removing the sorrowful past from my heart; 

That moment the impulse of love was revealing 
How brief was my joy—we met but to part. 


That moment was one of sorrowful pleasure— 
A sunbeam whose shadow still floats round my heart; 
A flower that’s fadeless, most dearly I'll treasure, 
Though as strangers we met, and as strangers did part. 


THE QUEEN OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Granp, queenly, regal! these were the fittest 
epithets for thee, O bright and glorious Gertrude 
Walsingham! Surely at thy advent upon this 
cold earth of ours, the sun must have shone more 
brightly and warmly than at other seasons, and 
"Nature herself must have called up all her scat- 
tered forces to welcome thee to lite and love! 

There was indeed a passing note of joy, trem- 
bling upon human lips, and springing from 
human hearts, when this graceful and lovely 
being was ushered into life. She herself caught 
up the note, and through her innocent and cher- 
ished childhood, she echoed the same song alone. 

Friends worshipped; servants obeyed her; 
the little world of which she was part and parcel, 
breathed nothing but flattery and approbation in 
her ear. Empress of all hearts within her sphere, 
she reigned as one borntorule. Ah! such power 
in the hands of mortals is dangerous indeed, not 
to those whom they rule, but to themselves. 

Gertrudé Walsingham ruled father and 
mother, brother and sister. She was the young- 
est,the beauty, the idol of parents now stricken 

to years. Most natures would have become 
selfish, and she barely escaped selfishness herself. 
Perhaps she did not escape it altogether}; but in 
her it was so tempered with a sweet surrendering 
of her claims, that all who knew her, begged her 
acceptance of them as a favor to themselves. 
»» Perhaps, nay, we know that it is not right to 
delegate such power to any mortal hand. Gifts 
of person or manners do not and ought net to 
constitute such power; and the result of such 


delegation always proves the wrong doing, 
¥ 
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But, strong as she was in her glorious beauty, 
and winning as she was in her enchanting ways, 
Gertrude Walsingham was human, after all; 
and many a simple, lowly maiden, far less beau- 
tiful, and a thousand times less queenly in her 
temper, might be more safely trusted with the 
hearts and destinies of others, than she. For as 
she passed from her sweet childhood, she found 
her power, and used it relentlessly. Father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, were alike the sport 
of her capricious temper, and the grave and serious 
Rebecca, the eldest of the band, who had helped 
to make Gertrude’s sway over them all, was now 
her slave. 

If Gertrude’s surpassing beauty hid the more 
serene and heautiful qualities of Rebecca, it was 
the fault of those who wilfully allowed themselves 
to be blinded. Rebecca would have made the 
sunshine and happiness of any home; if men suf- 
fered their love of beauty outward, to triumph 
over that of beauty inward, their perceptions must 
have been dull indeed. 

But they appreciated Gertrude after all, as we 
appreciate all the world ; looking at that which 
catches the eye, and not beneath the crust till we 
are forced to by some sorrow or disappointment 
for which the beautiful outside has no healing 
balm. 

It had been Mr. Walsingham’s desire to give 
to his daughter a brilliant education. His own 
tastes were more showy than solid and Gertrude 
readily followed his bent. At sixteen she was 
an adept in all fashionable accomplishments, and 
it was a study to see how admirably she could 
make each one of these form an adjunct to her 
peerless beauty. The harp was fitted to display 
her splendid figure, and the matchless arm thrown 
around it. The voice that issued from those 
coral lips was sweet, but the lips themselves were 
the attraction—so rosy, so beautifully formed, 
so rich in,expression. And so with all things, 
she made them subservient only to her own beau- 
tifal self. 

Gertrude Walsingham should have been born 
‘among the patricians of the old countries, andmot 
in a land where the wheel of fortune is constantly 
going up and down, as in America, where the 
rich man of to-day may be the poor man of 
to-morrow. 

Mr. W: rose one morning in the 
fancied possession of wealth and prosperity. He 
came home at night with only a beggar’s inher- 
itance. Every dollar of his riches had been im- 
prudently risked in a speculation which proved a 
splendid bubble; and he was ruined by its result. 
Stung almost to madness by the memory of his 
folly, and the treacherous doings of those who 
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had counselled him to his ruin, he could not rally 
under the stroke. A few days of severe fever 
left him in an almost hopeless certainty of con- 
tinued insanity. Mrs. Walsingham, never very 
strong minded, sank at once under these repeated _ 
blows, and in a single month, everything pertain- 
ing to the family was wholly changed. 

The two sons, scarcely old enough to enter 
business for themselves, even if the means had 
not been wanting, were now glad to accept 
subordinate situations; and it was only by the 
exertions of some of Mr. Walsingham’s former 
friends, that an’ asylum was provided for his 
shattered intellect, and a shelter in an humble 
family, whose claims for the payment of their 
board were pressing and immediate, for his 
daughters. 

Every one who knew Rebecca Walsingham, 
knew that she, at least, would come out of this 
fiery trial without so much as singeing the hem 
of her garments. She had borne prosperity so 
meekly, that they were prepared to find her with 
a firm and untroubled soul, seeking for the little 
good which might grow out of these adverse cir- 
cumstances, and patiently bearing the load which 
had been placed upon her. 

No one who saw her cheerfully preparing her 
brothers for their new situations, gathering all 
things together for her father’s comfort, as far as 
there could be comfort in his sad state, adminis- 
tering consolation to Gertrude who, bowed down 
and utterly crushed by the overwhelming tide of 
their sorrow, could not bear to do anything but 
weep ; could they have seen the courageous elder 
sister doing all this, they would have acknowl- 
edged her as the angel of the honsehold, instead 
of the beautiful Gertrude. 

And Gertrude saw and admired the way in 
which the gentle sister performed her duty ; and 
after a long struggle with the selfishness which’ 
flattery and adulation had almost engendered in 
her heart, she, too, came out from her cloud, and 
became a truly heroic and courageous woman, 
able and willing to bear all the burdens which 
might be laid upon her. 

In this hour of her poverty and trial, there was 
an eye that watched her unceasingly but secretly. 
One, too, which would have been turned away 
from her, had her “ pride of place” remained ; 
for its possessor was as proud as herself. 

Waldo Clarendon was a clergyman. Mr. Wal- 
singham attended the church where Mr. Claren- 
don was the curate of a highly distinguished and 
popular preacher. The Rev. Mr. Broadhead 
preached a languid sermon once every Sabbath, 
and Mr. Clarendon performed all pastoral duties 
and filled up all the interstices which his reverend 
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principal left‘blank. The rector was large, burly 
and indolent. The curate was noble, intelligent 
and active. The one had three thousand dollars 
& year, the other had nine hundred. By people 
of the world, they were valued accordingly. ; 
Clarendon had long marked the beauty and 
grace of the rich Mr. Walsingham’s daughter. 
In vain he attempted to shut his eyes to her love- 
liness. Every Sabbath afternoon, he glanced by 
the portly figure of the rector, to the Walsingham 
pew. There was Gertrude, beautiful as an angel 
on her knees; and her soft, sweet voice, making 
the responses, came murmuring to his ear like 


“the sound of silver brooks under the pine trees, 


or the song of birds. 

Gertrude had never thought of him. She was 
aristocratic in her tastes and feelings, and would 
no more have allowed her fancy to wander to a 
poor lover, than she would have worn a poor 
garment or lived in a poor dwelling. She did 
not see the look which he bent upon her, as she 
went slowly down the church aisle, nor the agony 
of his face as he turned back to the pulpit and 
opened his Bible for comfort and consolation. 
She did not hear the prayer which he uttered, to 
be kept from idols, nor the deep sigh which he 
breathed when he entered his mother’s lonely 
dwelling, and thought how ill fitted it would be 
for the beautiful Gertrude, with all her refined 
tastes to be gratified, and the luxury of her early 
life to be sustained. 

Had Clarendon but spared a single thought 
from Gertrude, to bestow on the paler and less 
beautiful Rebecca, who sat by her side, intent 
upon his every word, he might have found his 
feelings reciprocafed ; for, in truth, she had seen 
Waldo Clarendon only to awaken in the soul the 
first dawning of a tender friendship which, some 
day, might ripen into love, if not chilled by his 
evident coldness. 

He, on his part, was unconscious of all this. 


‘He had never thought of Rebecca except as 


Gertrude’s sister. It is true, that all who bore 
the name of Walsingham, and every surrounding 
of Gertrude, wore the couleur de rose with which 
love invests all things; but further than that, 
Rebecca’s simple goodness and unaffected man- 
ners, her sweet disposition, and her perfect 
adaptation to the situation of a clergyman’s wife, 
never passed his mind. 

When the sad reverse in Mr. Walsingham’s 
situation occurred, Mr. Clarendon called, but 
found him incapable of any effort at conversation; 
and feeling diffident and embarrassed, he made 
none with his daughters except the merest com- 
mon-place. But never had Gertrude’s beauty so 
completely filled his eye and heart, as on that 


occasion, when all the pride and selfishness drawn 
out of her for the time, by these repeated blows, 
she sat subdued and humble before her sorrow. 
How did he long to take this broken lily to his 
heart of hearts, and bid her find refuge in his 
strong love, which he would so lavish upon her 
if she would but permit it. He did not even 
look at the dove-like eyes of Rebecca that silent- 
ly perused his face, but found no answer to her 
deep scrutiny. 

No selfish motive influenced Waldo Claren- 
don now. His worst enemy could not have said 
that he ever wooed the rich man’s daughter. He 
had kept aloof in the hour of her prosperity, and 
only came to her when sorrow had mor to fold 
its wings above her. 

But Gertrude never thought of him at all ; or if 
she did, it was only to mark how her sister’s 
eyes dwelt upon his face, and to wonder at their 
dwelling there. 

“Is Miss Walsingham in?” he inquired at the 
house of John Martin, where the young ladies 
resided. The child who came to the door, thought 
only of Rebecca, and conducted him to the quiet 
morning room where she sat with her work. 

There was mutual embarrassment, for he had 
expected only 'to see Gertrude ; and for her, she 
had just been too deeply thinking of him to have 
blushed less than she did. There came an awk- 
ward pause, after the first greetings over. 
He did not even inquire for Gertrude ; sat in 
mute expectation of her entrance. She came at 
last, and he was thankful to the little child te 
called Rebecca from the room. 

Clarendon had wrought up his mind to this in- 
terview with Gertrude; and had promised him- 
self that it should lead to many more, or it 
should be the last. He unfolded his errand, 
received a peremptory refusal, unsoftened by a 
single expression of regret, and was away, walk- 
ing rapidly over the hills, before the first keen 
pang had time to dissolve itself into a single word. 

Smarting*under the mortification, he asked 
leave of absence from his pastoral duties for a 
few weeks; and a friend gladly supplied his 
place. Wandering among the rocks that guarded 
the home of his childhood, he met with the pastor 
who had baptized him in his infancy. The old 
man was smitten in years, and needed more 
efficient help than he had yet received in his 
labors. The church and congregation felt, too, 
that he needed it, and before many weeks, the 
young pastor was as a younger brother—a stay 
and staff to the feet of the aged Christian. The 
rector of the church where he had ministered, 
reluctantly gave him up, for since Clarendon had 
been with him, Doctor Broadhead had enjoyed 


almost perfect immunity from pastoral labors.— 
Here Clarendon hid his griefs in his own 
bosom. His pensive countenance was taken as 
a mark of ill health, and no one suspected gis 
inward sorrow. 

Years passed, and the young pastor was falling, 
before his time, into the sear and yellow leaf. 
Bachelor habits had become long confirmed, and 
he had settled down to them without an effort to’ 
come up into the once coveted dignity of a married 
life. 
Mrs. Clarendon, mild and meek as a morning 
in spring, presided over herson’s household, with 
a care and assiduity that left him nothing to 
regret in the way of attentions; and the single 
ladies of his parish had long since resigned all 
hope of conquest over their pastor. A few brief 
words were sometimes spoken in his presence, 
respecting the Walsinghams, by those who found 
him out in his new situation, but even these 
failed, after a time, and their names had no me- 
morial, save the one sad one which still stood 
painfully as a monument to sorrow in his heart. 

“TI would give anything to know why you were 
never married, Waldo,” said Mrs. Clarendon to 
her son, one evening when they were talking 
over a wedding they had lately attended. A 
blush flitted over the usually pale face of the pas- 
tor, as he said : 

“ What other reason do I need, dear mother, 
than that we two should mutually take care of 
each other ?” 

“A good reason, my son; but not conclusive 
in this case. Our mutual conditions have not 
yet required us to devote ourselves wholly and 
entirely to each other; and I shall expect you to 
enter upon the duties of life soon, unless you can 
give good reason why you should not.” 

* Are the duties of life, marriage ?” 

“ Certainly, where there is nothing to prevent. 
‘God setteth the solitary in families.’ I know of 
nothing more beaatiful than this view of the mar-. 
riage relation.” 

Clarendon sighed heavily. 

“ You have roused up the sleeping memories of 
the past, dear mother,” he said, atlength. “My 
heart acquits me of all bitterness towards any 
human being, but certain it is, that the trying 
ordeal through which I once passed, is sufficient 
to protect me from another such mortification.” . 

He related his early disappointment to the 
sympathizing mother, who felt for his slightest 
pang, and regretted most earnestly that she had 
called up any painful remembrance. 

“Think no more of this, Waldo,” she said, 
affectionately. “Come, we must make a call on 
your new parishioner, who comes.to chureh 50, 
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closely veiled. Jane Delavan tells me that she 
is a widow by the name of Meredith, and that 
she lives in the small house beyond the bridge, 
with an invalid father and sister. Had we not 
better call ?” 

“ Certainly, dear mother. I can perform all 
these minor ‘duties of life,’ if I am debarred 
from others. Get your shawl, and we will go 
now... It will be a pleasant walk for you across 
the little bridge.” 

Mrs. Meredith was at home, and would be 
with them in a fewmoments. When she appear- 
ed, it was with a graceful dignity, with which 
Mrs. Clarendon was perfectly charmed. Their 
hostess begged excuses for her father and sister. 
They were sad invalids, she said, and unwilling 
to see strangers. The call was pleasant, but 
brief, resulting in mutual invitations of renewal. 

All night, Clarendon was troubled by the 
memory of Mrs. Meredith’s eyes. They were so 
very like those which he once loved to look upon, 
‘and he could not sleep because they resembled 
and recalled them so forcibly. For some days, 
he dwelt upon the strange resemblance, which, 
however, no other part of the face brought to 
mind ; and unconsciously he found himself repeat- 
ing his pastoral visit at the house beyond the 
bridge, before strict etiquette would actually 
warrant its repetition. 

Mrs. Meredith again received him. Her pale 
face had a barely perceptible flush when she en- 
tered the room, but Clarendon’s was crimson. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he at length faltered 
out, “if I ask you, was your name Walsingham ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“There were two sisters, Rebecca and Ger- 
trude, were there not?” 

“Tam Gertrude, but may I, in turn, ask who 
it is that thus questions me ?” 

“ Certainly. I am Waldo Clarendon.” 

And so these two met, after long years of sep- 
aration, both detecting a faint resemblance, yet 


| neither daring to trast,it. They met as only 


they can meet who have had sorrow and suffer- © 
ing, and have learned how very dear it is to 
share it with another. Together they watched 
the declining days of the father and sister, and 
when all was over, Clarendon took the tearful 
woman to his own home and bade her be comfort- 
ed. Through that sorrow and those tears, he 
saw nothing but the radiant being who had once 
troubled his life, and who came to him like an 
angel of light to bless his futare. 

The blessing of humility had come to Ger 
trade through much tribalation; and she bowed 
her queenly head before its stern and severe dis- 


cipline, a8 the lily bows before the storm. 


"THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 


TOLL THE BELL. 
BY ROBERT R. MOKAY. 


Toll the bell, the hour has come, 
Slow the dirge prolong ; 
One has left us for that home, 
Where the just belong; 
Where the shining ones will meet, 
Where, before Jehovah's feet, 
She will bow, and lowly greet, 
On the shores of light. 2 
See her there, through faith and love, 
Watch her heavenly flight ; 
Onward in those paths above, 
Clad in raiment white. 


Toll the bell; each mournful strain 
Tells that she is gone 

Where the joy and peace will gain 
For her spirit room. 

Loving hands have closed her eyes, 

Death has severed earthly ties ; 

Bat the portals of the skies 
Have opened to receive 

Her whom angels welcomed in, 
Her who us did leave; 

Growned with glory, free from sin, 
Thus we hope—believe. 


Toll the bell; her days are done; 
Life no more is here; 

Death, that mighty conquering one, 
Hovers o'er the bier. 

She will war no more with strife, 

For she’s passed from death to life; 

To the throne where bliss is rife— 
From a world so drear, 

Where she suffered, though so meek, 
Borne with Christian cheer; 

Now that she her God doth seek, 
She will know mo fear. 

When she’s joined the thousands there, 
Who with Him do dwell, 

We'll not ask her back to care, 
For his ways are well. 


THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 
BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Tue little doctor came to live opposite us—by 
us, I mean my aunt, her daughter Fanny and 
myself. He was little; five feet and fat—there’s 
alliteration for you. Not so very fat either, but 
comfortably stout, with excellent promise of being 
much more so. Round, rosy face had the little 
doctor, mirthful dark eyes, and a respectable nose 
that had tried hard in its growing days to be a 
good-natured pug, and succeeded to its heart’s— 
no! I mean its nose’s content. And there was 
& winning something in the little doctor’s smile, 
that was pleasing to see. I have no doubt that 
its brightness cheered many a sick room, and 
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every certainty, too, I have, that whenever the 
patient chanced to be poor, something else besides 
the smile left a brightness there, when the little 
doctor had gone. 

He purchased the pretty house ‘over the. way, 
and furnished it tastefully, but the latter part of 
the business was incomplete, for the neatest and 
most necessary article of furniture a dwelling- 
place can have, be it a palace or a cabin, isa 
mistress ; and it was whispered around that the 
little doctor would never have left his pleasant 


| lodgings at Widow Burke’s and settled down in 


a house of his own, if he intended to let that 
house lack the dear indispensable abode men- 
tioned. So managing mamas smiled upon Dr. 
Dirman. His practice always good rapidly in- 
creased. Mrs. Brent invited him to tea. Mrs. 
Col. Dash with six marriageable Dashes, asked 
him to dinner. 

It became a pastime to me to watch the little 
doctor. What a cheerful, important air he used 
‘to have, coming out, stepping into his gig, and 
driving off, as if the health of our little town de- 
pended upon his alacrity—and doubly pleasant it 
was to see his trim little housekeeper come to 
the door to look after him. It may be a fancy of 
mine, but I was accustomed to think at such- 
times she said “‘ God bless him !” 

By degrees, yes, it was by degrees, I began to 
think how happy I would be if I was the mistress 
of the little doctor’s pretty house, amd a thou- 
sand times happier if I was the mistress of the 
little doctor’s heart. I thought of this often, with 
a blush, but recalling my dependent situation, I 
put aside the vain wish with something of the 
vague, sad feeling of one, who sees on a chill, 
gloomy day a sunbeam burst forth only to be 
smothered in the clouds. I said dependent. I 
wasan orphan, supported by my uncle’s widow. 
Mrs. Thornton, my aunt, was one of those cold- 
hearted beings, whose religion knew no wider 
doctrine than self. Stern and reserved even to 
her only child Fanny, whom she loved in her own 
way, tome she was always at freezing point, — 
never permitting her rigid features to thaw intoa 
smile for me—indeed they seldom did so for any- 
one. Besides being poor I was unenviably plain, 
Why then should my foolish heart indulge in ten- 
derness for the little doctor—why? Because it 
could not help it. 

One night, my aunt and Fanny went to a 
party, and I remained at home, for no one ever 
thought of inviting Kitty Brecourt. I was read- 
ing in the parlor, when the clock struck twelve, 
and immediately after, I heard voices outside, I 
went to the window and drew aside the curtain. 
The moon was shining clearly, and on the pave- 


ment I saw my aunt, Fanny and Dr. Dirman. 
When I opened for them, the little doctor was 
" gone. I saw ata glance that my aunt was in 
high spirits. She was even gracious to me, and 
condescended to say that they met our neighbor, 
the doctor, at Mrs. Hewson’s, that he appeared 
particularly struck with Fanny, solicited an in- 
troduction, and accepted with evident pleasure, 
my aunt’s invitation to tea on Thursday evening. 
It was easy to see her flattered pride. The doc- 
tor would be a great match for Fanny, perhaps, 
higher than she ought to look, for her father was 
a shop-keeper. To be the mother-in-law of Dr. 
Dirman, to get by that means a footing in the 
society of the Dashes and Brents, was now the 
acme of my aunt’s wishes. And Fanny’s spark- 
ling eye and varying cheek revealed her grati- 
fication at her conquest. From that until the 
next Thursday evening my aunt was intent on 
the expected visit. The day before, she called 


and wear it on the next night. 
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and I could only look forward to unhappiness 
for Fanny, if her heart was truly interested in 
him, for my aunt would sooner behold the dear 
girlin her coffin, than the wife of a poor man, 
As time went by, I began to think myself mis- 
taken, for Dr. Dirman continued his visits, and 
Fanny, as of old, met him with a smile and out- 
stretched hand. How did he treat me in the 
meanwhile? Always kindly, for it was in his 
nature to be kind to all, and this notice of me by 
him served to make my aunt assume the show 
of affection toward me whenever he was present. 
And I was grateful to him for this. “Alas!” I 
often thought, “why must it be that my lonely 
life cannot be blessed by this good man’s love ?” 

One pleasant afternoon we saw Dr. Dirman 
issuing from his house dressed with unusual care, 

“T wonder where he is going?” said my aunt. 

Fanny looked carelessly out and fastened her 
eyes on her work again. I was struck with the 
strange dejection in her manner. 


t, rising from her seat in a tremor of expecta- 


me up to her own room and bestowed an old silk 
dress of hers upon me, ae. is coming over here!” exclaimed my 


He came. Never did Fanny look so pretty, 
never seemed my aunt so agreeable. She, even 
with some kindness in her manner, presented me 
tohim. He took my hand in his, saying that he 
was honored in the acquaintance of a relative of 
Mrs. Thornton, but he looked at Fanny as he 
spoke, and with eyes blinded by tears I turned 
away. From that night Dr. Dirman was a con- 
stant visitor. My aunt gave him every encour- 
agement, but I, having a better knowledge of the 
human heart since I learned the secret of my own, 
began to think that with Fanny he was not so 
welcome as at first. Her manner to him did not 
show this change, but there was a carelessness 
of her appearance, no hastening to the looking- 
glass to steal an anxious glance at her pretty 
face before she descended to the parlor when he 
was there, and this, combined with the fact of 
having seen her kiss a suspicious-looking letter, 
when she was unseen, made me think my sup- 

positions were well-founded. One evening when 
she was sitting at the window, I saw her start 
and lean forward, while over her face an expres- 
sion, beautiful as it was strange, crossed and left 
a smile and a blush behind. A young man was 
passing, and it was enough to see the eyes of 
both to be sure that the little doctor had a rival 
and a powerful one. He was a stranger to me, 
and evidently one in town. I wished much to 
question her in regard to him, but as she had 
never made a confidant of me, Iwas left to in- 
dulge in surmises about her new lover. Those 
surmises were far from being pleasant ones. 
Something in his faded attire betokened poverty, 


tion and exultation. ‘“ Yes, andhe is coming to 
propose for you, Fanny.” ; 

Fanny hid her face in her hands. 

“‘ None of your airs or affectation, now, miss,” 
hexclaimed my aunt, angrily. “A man of sense 
despises such absurdity, I will soon come up 
for you.” 

She turned to leave the room as the servant 
appeared at the door tosay that Dr. Dirman was 
in the parlor, and requested the pleasure of Mrs. 
Thornton’s company, if disengaged. 

Down my aunt hastened. I had long feared 
that moment. I had fortified my sorrowing 
heart against it, but now the cold shudder that 
shook my frame, the tears that filled my eyes, 
proved how vain had been my efforts. And do 
not blame me for this weakness, for mine was a 
loving and a suffering heart. 

“ Kitty,” said Fanny. 

I turned with a start. She was on her knees 
beside me, and the misery depicted in her look, 
her attitude, made me forget my own. 

“QO, Kitty, dear cousin, do not spurn this guilty 
creature. If you knew him, you would not 
blame me for loving him.” 

“Blame you, Fanny. In mercy explain 
yourself 

“ You saw him once, Kitty,” she said, broken- 
ly, still kneeling, though I endeavored to raise 
her. “No, let me kneel here, until I have told 
you all, I know that you noticed him that 
evening he walked by here, and what I would 


arms, and have asked you to love my husband.” 


have given to have thrown myself then into your 
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“Your husband! O, Fanny!” 

“ My dear husband, Kitty. I had been mar- 
ried two weeks then. But O, how miserable has 
this secret made me; and I could hate myself 
when I think how that terror of my mother’s 
anger led me to encourage Dr. Dirman. Kitty, 
dear cousin, my mother must not yet know of 
my marriage, and when she comes up, you will 
go and tell the poor fellow down there, whom I 
have so heartlessly wronged, that I can never 
be his. And implore him, for my sake, to find 
some plausible excuse for withdrawing his suit. 
Go, dear Kitty, and shield your poor cousin from 
her mother’s anger.” 

She looked up pleadingly through her tears. 
We heard the parlor door opening. Fanny hur- 
ried me out, and I had barely time to draw back 
in the shadow of the stairs as my aunt passed 
me. “tried to colléet my thoughts, and then 
went down into the parlor. Dr. Dirman was 


and advanced with an outstretched hand. 

“T feared,” he said, “that my request woul 
not be granted. “But tell me, Miss Kitty,” and 
never had I seen him look to more advantage 
than at that moment, “if there is any hope for 
me 

“T regret, sir,” I falteringly, “ that, 
I must give you pain. the heart you seek 
to win, has long been given to another.” 

My eyes fell beneath the withering scorn that 
flashed from his. My hand which he had 
was dropped as if it had been an adder. 

‘Good Heaven!’ how I have been deceived,” 
he exclaimed. “I—” he checked himself and 
walked window. “It is hard, 
Miss Kitty,” he said, @pproaching me, “to tear 
from one’s heart a long and dearly-cherished 
hope—a hope I fondly imagined so near its reali- 
zation. But this is weakness. May you never 
know a sorrow akin to mine. May—” his voice 
faltered, he pressed my hand in his and then de- 
parted, leaving me to find some solace in tears, 
as many another sorrowing heart has done and 
will do until “ the weary are at rest.” 

The sound of my aunt’s voice, pitched in its 
highest key, recalled poor Fanny’s confession, 
and dreading that her mother’s anger, as had been 
too often the case, would be vented on me, I 
hastened to my own room, to be soon followed by 
Betsey, the maid, to tell me sobbing bitterly, that 
her dear Miss Fanny was gone forever. And it 
was indeed so. In her first paroxysm of rage, 
my aunt turned her offending child from the door. 
With Fanny the sunshine of domestic happiness 
departed from the house, Friends and relatives 
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aunt could not bear their sympathy. Fanny’s 
marriage effectually destroyed her hopes of com- 
peting with the Brents and Dashes—Fanny’s 
marriage with a poor printer. 

What a sad, dreary life it was tolead. Inever 
saw 6F heard from Fanny. Betsey, through 
whose means I might have obtained information, 
had incurred my aunt’s displeasure in presenting 
a letter from the offender to her, and was dis- 
missed, while a disagreeable second edition of my 
aunt was engaged to supply her place. <A year 
went by. Sometimes I used to see Dr. Dirman. 
The same light step, the same pleasant face, were 
his. He was daily more respeeted. Col. Dash 
often sat for an hour or two smoking with him at 
his office window, Tom Brent, the son and heir 
of Squire Brent used to saunter down the street 
leaning on Dr. Dirman. O, how my aunt would 
fret on seeing this, and for some unknown cause, 
I was at such times the object of her displeasure. 


my aunt dropped asleep in her chair, and 
for the first time in a year I satat the open win- 
dow. A fresh breeze was stirring the leaves of 
the trees outside, and over the hills back of Dr. 
Dirman’s house the full moon was rising. A 
step struck the pavement. I looked out and 
w with surprise and delight, Fanny’s husband 
walking slowly past, his eyes fixed earnestly on 
my face. I had seen him but once before, but I 
could not be mistaken in him. Pereeiving that 
he was recognized, he drew a letter from his 
bosom and threw it into the room. It fell at 
my feet. I hastily picked it up and concealed it. 
When I looked out again he was gone. How 
long the time seemed until I was released for the 
night, and then in my own room with a beating 
heart, I opened the letter. From it I learned 
that the past year had been spent in’ New York 
by Fanny, and they had returned to try and 
effect a reconciliation between herself and her 
mother, before they set out to seek their fortunes 
in the far West. It closed with entreaties to 
come to her, that her husband would be waiting 
for me thatpight at nine o’clock, and would con- 
duct me to It was now after nine, so throw- 
ing on a bonnet and shawl, and assuring myself 
that my aunt and the servant had retired, I stole 
softly out, meeting Fanny’s husband at the door. 
Ina few minutes I clasped the dear girl in my 
arms. What questions were asked and answered, 
and when our curiosity was satisfied, mine pleas- 
ingly so, for I learned that Fanny’s husband was 
every way worthy of her, it was agreed that on 
the next morning I was to inform my aunt of 
Fanny’s return, and judge by her reception of 


standing atthe window. He turned as I entered, | It not long unknown to me. One summer 


were denied admittance when they called, my 
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upon an interview. Suddenly Fanny burst into 
one of her old joyous fits of laughter. 

“ O, Kitty, dear, I cannot help it. Many were 
the hearty laughs George and myself had over 
that mistake. And it was that made my mother 
so furious, to have you preferred before te. 
But really, Kitty, we have often wondered at 
your rejecting him. But how did my mother 
tell you of his proposal ?” 

What was it at that moment sent a cold shud- 
der through my frame—the conviction of lost 
happiness, the feeling that the happiness most 
desired upon earth was through my aunt’s means 
lost to me forever. A hundred little circum- 
stances rushed to my mind. It did not need 
now to have Fanny tell me with tears at what she 
termed her mother’s baseness, that it was for my- 
self Dr. Dirman had proposed. 

“And never to tell you. O, how can I believe 
my mother so regardless of honor,” exclaimed 
Fanny, “But Dr. Dirman must be undeceived. 
and you will be happy yet. To-morrow, George 
_ will go to him and all will be happily explained. 
We will remain to see you married, Kitty.” 

“Then you will remain here all your life, 
Fanny. Never will a renewal of Dr. Dirman’s 
addresses be solicited by me. Pride and delicacy 
forbid it.” 

It was sometime before I could convince her of 
my determination ; and, on leaving, I exacted a 
reluctant promise from Fanny, that she, never by 
word or otherwise, would make Dr. Dirman ac- 
quainted with what now perhaps could give him 
no pleasure toknow. What a pang went through 
my heart as I thought of that, that the love once 
mine might now be given to another. 

Before I met my aunt in the morning, reflec- 
tion had in a great measure subdued the resent- 
ment I naturally felt towards her, and at break- 
fast I mentioned my visit to Fanny. What a 
burst of passionate rage followed my narration. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, “ will I receive that 
miserable girl, and she shall have no opportunity 
toannoy me. I can penetrate her design in com- 
ing here, and it will be foiled. This yery day 
we will start for the seaside.” 

To say and do were the same to my aunt; two 
hours after, we were driving rapidly from home. 
The seaside was tobe our destination. My aunt’s 
failing health required change of air, but she 
never would have undertaken a journey on that 
account alone. 

At the end of two months we were again at 
home. I could not look from the window now 
without meeting the eyes of a person seated at 
an opposite one. Dr. Dirman, you will say. 
No. Mrs. Dirman. On our return, even before 
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alighting from the carriage, I glanced acros# the 
street. Judge my surprise when I saw the pretty 
house over the way completely altered. The old- 
fashi door had been removed, and an elegant- 
ly carved one was in its place, the drawing-room — 
was ornamented by a deep bay window, the 
house newly-painted, and were it not for the sil- 
ver plate announcing in large letters, Brook 
Dirman, M. D., I would have supposed it had 
passed into other hands. The sound of the car- 
riage attracted a gazer to the window—a lovely 
young woman, not a Brent or Dash, but a stran- 
ger, and henceforth she sat in the place that 
might have been mine. How often I saw her 
rise to meet him when he returned, and on Sun- 
days they walked to church together—she leaning 
onhim. Well, there was no use in repining. I 
was happy in knowing that he loved me once. 
I found an opportunity of going to the lodgiiigs 
where I had seen Fanny, but strangers oceupied 
them, and I could learn nothing of her. % 
One night my aunt became alarmingly 
servant, a strange one, was sent for a phy- 
sician. She brought the nearest, Dr. Dirman. 

“She is very ill, Miss Kitty, you ought not be 
alone,” he said, in the kind tone in which he had 
been accustomed to address me. “ Permit me 
to send over for Mrs. Dirman.” 

‘T thought I could detect embarrassment in his 
manner as he mentioned his wife, and to dispel it 
I expressed gratitude at his offer and a desire to 
see her. She soon came, and her womanly sym- 
pathy sustained me through the night. Towards 
morning Dr. Dirman left the house: When he 
returned, he brought a lady with him, who he 
said wished to see me in ‘#h@ parlor. I went 
down in some surprise, surprise that gave place 
to joy, when Fanny, whom I thought so many 
miles away met me at the door. I led her toher 
mother’s chamber. Fanny could bend over and 
kiss her mother now without fear of a repulse. 
My aunt was still unconscious. Mrs. Dirman 
retired, leaving Fanny and myself alone together. 

“ George was attacked by a brain fever on the 
day we to start on our journey. Indeed © 
he is not well yet,” Fanny said, in answer tomy — 
inquiries. ‘“ But we found a friend in our need, 
one whose skill saved my husband from death, 
and whose bounty supplied our wants, your old 
lover, Kitty. And your downcast eyes tell me 
you would like to regard him as one yet.” 

“Dear Fanny,” I said, in surprise; “do you 
think me capable of a thought like that. Once 
indeed it would have given me happiness to think 
so. But he is married now, Fanny, and has, I 
think, in Mrs. Dirman a better wife than I could 
have made him.” 
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“Married, and a wife!” exclaimed Fanny, in | half in despair over her own woes, “all? How 
astonishment. “ Another mistake, Kitty! The | can you be so heartless, Milly? All, indeed! I 
lady who has just left us is married to his brother, | should think it quite enough, if it were! But it 
the New York lawyer. Poor Kitty, your, agita- | is not all. Not content with that, he has sent a 

‘tion reveals your love for him. Ah, if my mother | letter to Mrs. Gray (Mrs. Gray was our principal, 


had not wronged you—” 


¢ 


dear reader), charging her to see that Harry and 


“Who speaks of wronging ?”’ cried my aunt, | I are allowed not the slightest word of commu- 
in unearthly tones, starting wildly up in the bed. | nication; that he is not allowed to meet me 


“I never wronged any one !”? 
Fanny flew to her mother’s side. 
“Ts that Fanny?” she said, in a low voice. 
“Yes, mother,” said Fanny, “ your poor girl,” 


when I walk out—in short, that we are rendered 
the most miserable beings on the face of the 
earth 


And Bella buried her face in her pocket-hand- 


“ My child,” she faintly said; her head drop- | kerchief, and gave a little hysterical sob. 


ped on Fanny’s bosom. She was dead ! 

Three weeks after my aunt’s death, George, 
Fanny and myself were sitting in his room, for he 
was still an invalid, when Betsey, who had return- 


that gentleman was in the parlor, and that he 
had inquired for Miss Kitty. When I entered 
\ theparlor, I was not surprised to see Dr. Dirman 
there. Perhaps you can explain the purpose 
his visit. Fortunate for my happiness that the 
little doctor had overheard the conversation that 
passed between Fanny and myself on the morn- 
ing of my aunt’s death. He solicited an expla- 
nation of it from Fanny. She willingly gave it, 
and the result was agreeable to all parties. I 
am writing this at my seat in the bay window, 
and have just returned Fanny’s cheerful nod, 
as she leaves her house and comes across the 
street to pass the evening with Mrs. Dr. Dirman. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


“ Mitty, dear Milly, was ever mortal so perse- 
cuted by fate 

I had that morning come back to school, after 
a pleasant vacation. My room-mate, Bella 
Mason, came by the coach, just before dusk, 
when I had given up all hopes of seeing her till 
the next day ; and these were the first words she 
addressed to me, when we found ourselves alone 
together, in our own apartment. She looked as 
sad and forlorn as I ever saw anybody look, and 
there was hopeless misery in her tones. 

“ Bella, what do you mean? what has happen- 
ed to you ¢” I asked, anxiously. 

“O, Milly, don’t you think papa has threaten- 
ed all sorts of horrible things if I speak to Harry 
Hazleton again, or let him write any more letters 
to me, or meet him.” 

“O, is that all, Bella?” I asked, with a sigh 
of relief. 


“ How did you know ?” I asked. 

“Know? He read the letter to me, every 
word of it, and assured me that Mrs. Gray would 
falfil his injunctions implicitly. I think he is 
perfectly cruel !”” 

And another sob marked the climax of her 
distress and indignation. 

“ Well, does Harry Hazleton know about this?” 
asked, after a moment. 

“Yes, from beginning to end! And his 
father is just as bad as papa: Mr. Hazleton and 
papa have been cross with each other ever since 
the last election, when he had those political dif- 
ferences ; and Mr. Hazleton vows that he’ll send 
Harry off nobody knows where, if he tries to see 
or speak to me any more. I haven’t seen a 
glimpse of Harry for almost two weeks !” 

And now there came two or three more sobs, 
in quick succession. , 

“Well, I suppose you wont see each other 
any more, then?’ was my conclusion, after a 
little silent consideration. 

“Wont see each other any more? Yes, 
Milly, we shall, I feel assured of it ?” said Bella, 
suddenly restraining her tears, and speaking with 
heroic calmness. ‘“ Yes, something tells me 
that we shall not long be separated. Already, 
spite of their cruel vigilance, I have heard from 
him. See what my dog Dash, faithful creature, 

brought me this morning in his mouth, from 
Harry, who must have met him somewhere out 
of our grounds.” And she brought up from the 

depths of her pocket a tiny, rose-colored note, 

which she submitted to me for examination. It 
ran as follows : 

“My DEAREST, DEAREST BELLA ;—Be firm, 

be strong, be courageous, and all will yet be well ! 

They cannot part us long. We are destined for 

each other; fate may try us for a time, but she 

will smile on us at last. If we are, as they intend 

we shall be, entirely prevented from all commu- 

nication, decided measures shall be taken ere 

long. I shall ever be on the alert to meet you; 


sooner or later, I feel confident I must succeed. 
And meanwhile, my dearest girl, I entreat you 


“ All !” she echoed, half in indignation with me, 


to remain firm in the conviction of the strength 
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of that affection which will be forever cherished 
for you by your own Harry.” 


Just as I had concluded the perusal of this 
epistle, the tea bell rang, and we were forced to 
hurry down stairs, our conversation for the time, 
being necessarily suspended. But I ruminated 
still upon the case of Bella and Harry Hazleton. 
They were sworn lovers—she sixteen, and he not 
ninteen years of age—separated by their parents, 

‘who were neighbors at feud with each other ; but 
though Bella was atschool, and Harry at college, 
it happened that there was scarcely a quarter of a 
mile’s distance between them thus, though both 
school and college were some ten or twelve miles 
from their respective homes. Their parents were 
resolved to part them—they resolved they would 
not be parted—at least, for any length of time. 
Which party would come off victorious? I won- 
dered not a little. 

Harry’s vacation terminated about the same 
time as Bella’s, and he returned to college the 
day after she came back to school. 

“Now,” said Bella, “now, Milly, I shall see 
him once more ; I feel that destiny cannot be in- 
exorable !” 

I could only sigh inwardly, and say nothing— 
for want of something to say. I did not exactly 
know how to enter into Bella’s sentimental 
heroics. She really seemed very much like a 
heroine, and I think the idea of being one was 
just what she liked, for she was very romantic 
indeed. 

I looked at Mrs. Gray. She was very quiet, 
as usual, but I saw that she exercised unusual 
vigilance over Bella’s movements. And though 
she said nothing on the subject of this affair, I 
thought I could perceive that I came in for my 
share of the vigilance also. I suppose she guessed 
that Bella would make a confidant of me. 

Day after day went by, and Bella neither saw 
nor heard anything of Harry. But she sighed 
now and then, looked sad, acquired a habit of 
falling into the the deepest of reveries, sat gazing 
at the moon, in our little chamber, of evenings, 
and began to write a great deal of poetry. I was 
not very sentimental myself, and so I could not 
sympathize with her by following her example, 
so, when she was writing poetry, or stargazing, 
I commonly resorted to a book to beguile the 
time. 

I suppose it was in accordance with Mr. Mason’s 

directions, that Bella never went out alone. How- 
beit, she always had company when she went 
beyond the garden walls that surrounded the 
school ; but I suppose this was not a circumstance 
calculated to attract remark, since, of late, Mrs. 
Gray placed her charges under the escort of one 
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of the teachers, whenever they expressed a desire 
to extend their perambulations to any distance. 
So, however often Bella might walk out, or how- 
ever far she might go, master Harry had no 
change of meeting, much less speaking to her, 
while Perkins’s watchful eyes were about. 
But one day, when the afternoon was just 
closing into evening, Bella and I went to walk in 
the garden. A great many of the pupils were in 
their rooms; some Were in the recitation hall ; 
others, again, had gathered here and there, 
up-stairs and down, chatting carelessly together. 
Mrs, Gray, who had a bad head-ache, had retired 
her own apartment. Perkins and Crabbe, the 
under-teachers, were absorbed, respectively, with 
the first and second volumes of a new novel. 
ae and I were quite alone when we went 


The garden was a very long one, extending 
south and north, and shaded, at the lower end, 
by clusters of sweeping elms and willows, that 
drooped low over the wall. Bella and I hiad 
walked up and down its box-bordered paths sev- 
eral times, talking of a great many things, and 
thinking of nothing at all in particular, when, 
suddenly, as we neared the lower end of the 
garden once more, there Was a rustle among 
the branches at the top of the wall, and instantly 
Harry Hazleton sprang over! I started back, 
and Bella uttered a slight shriek, not recognizing 
him at first; but he uttered, reproachfully, 
“Bella, don’t you know me?” his handsome, 
boyish face looking really sober. 

“O, Harry, how could you be so imprudent?” 
ejaculated Bella, looking hastily around, and 
then springing to meet him, with a look of de- 
light, spite of her momentary terror of spies. 

Harry bowed to me—we were slightly acquaint- 
ed—and then Bella and he stood under the 
shadow of the willows, talking. 

“Imprudent!” he echoed, chidingly, “ what 
did he think of imprudence* Hadn’t he been on 
the watch for two mortal weeks, to gain one 
moment’s interview with his dearest Bella, and 
hadn’t those sour, cross, old-maid teachers tracked 
every step of hers, so that he had almost given 
up in despair? And did she think he could have 
the heart to wait any longer for prudence? No, 
he must see her—speak with her—assure him- 
self of her unchangeable affection. He had 
brought her his miniature, on ivory—he wore 
hers next his heart day and night—it was his 
dearest earthly possession. No consideration 
should induce him to part with it.” 

And so he hung the pretty golden chain about 
her neck, and Bella blushed and smiled, and said 


something, in a half whisper, about “keeping it 
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forever,” and then there was a great deal of 
lover-like whispering; and there, all the time, 
stood I, in a decided quandary, looking one 
moment at them, and the next, half-frightened, 
towards the house, never knowing what to do, or 
how to act; feeling that I was in a very disa- 
greeable and abominable position ; that I had no 
business to favor the interview by walking off 
and leaving them to talk alone, yet sensible of 
being decidedly de trop;*knowing that Harry 
and Bella had no right to disobey orders, yet 
dreading, every moment, lest his presence should 
be discovered. 

So there I stood, and they talked on, and ? 
the moments passed I got more and more fright- 
ened, and ventured to say, just above my breath, 
* O, Bella, what if Mrs. Gray should see you! I’m 
afraid it’s really very wrong !”” ns 

But they didn’t hear me, and I thought I 
heard some one coming, and began to wring my 
hands, half out of my wits with fright, and say 
in @ louder tone, “ Bella, Bella, do come !” when 
suddenly the door by which we had come Out 
was opened, and directly down the path came 
Mrs. Gray herself ! 

I was so frightened! All I can remember of 
what followed is Bella’s little scream on seeing 
her, Mrs. Gray’s saying something in a very 
rapid and indignant tone, Harry stepping for- 
ward and uttering some words about Bella not 
being in fault for his coming, some stern rejoinder 
on Mrs. Gray’s part, and then Harry pressing 
Bella’s hand, wearing a very desperate look 
indeed; when Mrs. Gray said, “Mr. Mason 
shall hear of this, sir!” and Harry jumped over 
the wall again and disappeared, whereupon Mrs. 
Gray marshalled Bella and myself back to the 
house, locked Bella in our room, and detained 
me foran examination, which, in my agitation, 
and for want of there being anything of conse- 
quence to say, beyond what she already knew, 
did not, I believe, prove of much utility. And 
fmally I was dismissed ; Mrs. Gray telling me, 
with a laugh, that I need not be so frightened, 
but charging me, at the same time, never to coun- 
tenance this affair of Bella’s in any way what- 
ever; which command I was forced to promise 
I would obey to the very letter. 

Then I was sent up to Bella, whom I found 
deploring her fate like some damsel of romance ; 
and her complaints continued till we both went 
to sleep forthe night. ‘ 

“Now, Miss Mason,” said Mrs. Gray, the 
next morning, “I shall let your father know, 

to-day, of what occurred last night. I will have 


no clandestine meetings on my premises !”” 


“O, Milly!” uttered Bella, with an unspeak- 
able look. 

This state of things was no longer to be borne 
by the lovers. Affairs had arrived at a climax. 
How were they persecuted! Were ever lovers 
so unfortunate? I suppose Harry Hazleton was 
worked up to desperation by what followed, for 
they determined to elope! 

Bella drew me aside at recess, and tremblingly 
acquainted me with the important fact. 

“Bella, you don’t mean it!” I ejaculated in 
affright. 

“TI do mean it, Milly,” she answered, with a 
very romantic air of martyr-like firmness. “ This 
is no longer to be borne! See,” and she display- 
ed to me a little note containing a few brief lines ; 
“this is what was thrown at my feet this very 
morning, after the first recitations, while I was 
standing alone in the doorway, on the west side, 
facing the garden wall. Harry is to have the 
carriage waiting this evening at seven, just down 
in the lane at the foot of the blackberry pasture; 
and before my absence can be noticed, our mar- 
riage will have been solemnized at Dr. C——’s 
house. Then, and not till then, will our unhap- 
piness, and the persecution and cruelties of our 
hard-hearted parents be terminated! Milly, I 
charge you by your love for me, to keep this a 
secret. Iam going now to commence prepara- 
tions for my departure.” 

And she left me standing by the parlor window, 
and ran up stairs. 

“O, dear!” I groaned in distress and per- 
plexity, “what shall I do?” 

“ Do? why, just keep quiet, my dear, and do 
as I tell you,” said Mrs. Gray, as’ she rose from 
her seat in a window near, where she had been 
sitting with her sewing, hidden by the curtains, 
all the time. 

“Mrs. Gray!” I ejaculated with wide-open 
eyes. 
She laughed. “Exactly, nobody else, my 
dear, and now listen tome. Ofcourse you know 
that I have heard every word of this precious 
conversation just made by Bella Mason; but 
mind—you are not to breathe to her one syllable 
of your knowledge of the fact; do you hear ?” 

* Yes ma’am,”’ I answered. 

“ Very good, I know you will obey me.” 

“ But what will you do, Mrs. Gray?” I asked, 
dubiously. 

“I dot O,Iam going to help her off!” and 
she smiled comically, “but mind—not a word— 
not a look, to betray me, Milly!’ And she, too, 
left the room, where I remained, half bewildered. 

The lessons drew to a close, that day, and 


And she proceeded to write to Mr. Mason. 


night came. Unfortunately for the smoothness 
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of Bella’s prospects, the afternoon proved wet 
and windy; and though the rain held up at 
nightfall, the evening set in dark, cloudy, and 
more threatening than ever. It was evident that 
we were to have a stormy season. Bella flew to 
her room the moment tea was over, to prepare 
for her escape, and I accompanied her. Won- 
dering how all this was to end, yet endeavoring 
to refrain, by the slightest sign, from betraying 
- all that was in my mind, I proceeded to help 
her dress; for she was to attire herself in the 
proper bridal garb—pure white. 

And s0 it was white from head to foot; and 
looking back at this day, I do not remember ever 
to have seen a bride look more lovely in her 
marriage robes, than did Bella that night. Her 
dress was an exquisitely-wrought party-dress, of 
India muslin, with a double skirt; dainty white 
satin boots, white kid gloves, and pearls on her 
arms and neck, and wreathed in her dark hair. 
Certainly, a fairer heroine never hastened to es- 
cape from the cruelties of hard-hearted relatives ; 
and all the time she still wore that romantic air, 
a blending of the sentimental and the heroic, that 
accorded with her circumstances. 

“ Ah, Milly!” she said, kissing me, and cast- 
ing up her eyes, “ never shall I forget your kind- 
ly assistance (I helped to dress her, reader), your 
gentle sympathy (I suppose she called my silence 
sympathy), and your consoling interest in my 
welfare (I was urging her to put on her furred 
over-shoes), at this trying time! But Milly,” 
and she clasped her hands with a tragic air, “ if 
my father should not forgive me for this 
step? And yet—he must—he must! How can 
he resist—how can he refuse his forgiveness, 
when Harry and I kneel together at his feet, and 
ask his blessing on our union ?”’ 

“ You'd better hurry, if you mean to go at all, 
Bella,” I broke in, “for the clock will strike the 
hour in less than five minutes.” 

Recalled from her heroics, Bella let me put on 
a large yet light cloak over her dress, tie on her 
bonnet, and adjust the over-shoes ; and then she 
was rendy. A few parting kisses, some half-dis- 
tracted sighs, and one or two pearly tears, and 
she bade me farewell. The majority of the 
pupils were gathered in the recitation rooms. 
No one was in the way. Stealing out by the 
side door, Bella was off like a bird. I believe 
my heart never beat before with such wild, excit- 
ed throbs as it did then, though I felt that in 
Mrs. Gray’s hands all was safe. 

And now, let me relate Bella’s further experi- 
ence, after she left me. That which I shall give 
is brief.enough, certainly, and, I hope, satisfacto- 
ry to the parties concerned. 


Bella was to meet Harry just outside the garden 
door. Bunning as fast as she could for the dark- 
ness, through the path leading across the flower- 
beds, she reached the door and unfastened it, It 

dark as the darkest midnight outside. 
arry, are you there ?”’ she whispered, timid- . 
ly, as she opened it. 

“ My dearest, darling Bella !” was the answer, 
as the speaker stepped forward, and she was 
instantly clasped by Harry’s arm. 

“Now!” he said, “let usaway. The carriage 
waits at the end of the lane.” 

And they moved forward together. It was an 
unfortunate circumstance that they could see 
neither themselves, each other, nor the way they 
were treading, with any tolerable degree of dis- 
tinctness ; and the consequence was that almost 


‘at the first step, down went Bella in the mud, 


almost dragging Harry with her; one hand still 
grasping his arm, the other plunged up to the 
wrist in a mud-puddle. 

“ My dearest! are you hurt ?” inquired Harry. 

“ No—but—O, dear!”” groaned Bella, as she 
thought of her white bridal dress, and the immac- 
ulate gloves. ‘‘No matter,” she concluded, 
“there, I am all right now,” as he helped her to 
her feet. 

“ You’re sure you’re not hurt, dearest Bella ?” 


Harry. 

“Ye-ee-s, Not at all hurt, I assure you, dear- 
est Harry.” And Bella moved on with him, 
trying to brush away the hair that had fallen 
about her hot face ; with, unfortunately, the hand 
that had been in the mud. 

“Tt is so dark, such unsafe footing,” remarked 
Harry, sympathizingly, as they plodded on. 

The words were hardly out of his month, before 
Bella slipped again, uttering a little shriek as she 
did so; but just on the verge of falling she man- 
aged to regain her balance. 

“Unfortunate !’”” murmured Harry. 
never mind—come along, Bella.” 

“ Bat, Harry, I—can’t! My—O, dear !—my 
foot’s stuck in the mud!” And there she stood, 
unable to stir. 

“Can’t you get it out, dearest ? try.” 

One despairing effort—out it came; but, 
misery! the overshoe was left behind. Bella 
suppressed a groan ; she would not tell him, she 
thought, She had made trouble enough already, 
so. down went the white satin boot in the oozy 
ground. 

“Come, now we can move on,” said Harry. 
“I’m sure, dearest, we shall get along beautifully, 
now.” 

The next step, the branch of a tree struck 
something overhead. Harry drew up with ajerk. 


“But 


“ What is it ?” faltered Bella, despairingly. 

“ Only my hat, dearest—wait half a second.” 
And he turned back, groping along the ground. 
Something met his grasp—it felt like a hat—with 
a great deal of mud, and the shape gon) He 
put it on his head, at any rate. 

“TI have it, Bella, now!” And they locked 
arms again. 

No further misfortune overtook them during 
their brief walk ; but Bella had met with enough, 
already ; and Harry as well, though his had been 
slight in comparison with hers. He could not 
help giving a thought to his appearance, and im- 
agining how that hat would look in the light of 
the minister’s house; while Bella reviewed, in 
fancy, the various items of her own attire, and 
groaned inwardly over what she felt convi 
must be their hopeless condition. How 
she look, walking into the Reverend Mr. C——’s 
parlor, leaning on Harry’s arm, and splashed 
from head to foot with mad? Bella was a little 
crestfilien. Her romance had received a slight 
damper. She had taken the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. They groped along together, 
and reached the end of the lane where the carriage 
steod—an indistinct mass, looming up blackly in 
the darkness before them. 

“ Where’s the driver?’ said Harry, finding 
nobody appear. “OQ, inside, probably; asleep, 


I dare say! Hilloa—driver!” And he opened’ 


the carriage door. “ Driver !” 

“O, ay, sir—here I am, sir!” answered a voice, 
apparently coming from over the bank bounding 
one side of the lane. 

“Where’s ‘here,’ I wonder?” said Harry. 
“There,” helping Bella in, “seat yourself 
patiently for one instant, dearest, while I find out 
where this fellow is.”” And he disappeared. 

With a sigh of weariness Bella sank down 
upon the seat, and there sat in a perfectly passive 
State. Even the romantic eagerness which had 
hitherto inspired her, had not been proof against 
the excitement of the past hour, and the rough 
walk she had taken. She was thoroughly tired 
out. And the mud! Bella thought for the 
fiftieth time, with nervous misgivings, of her 
bridal finery. 

Meanwhile Harry had climbed the bank to 
find the driver. At a little distance, beneath a 
large tree, stood another carriage, drawn up just 
at the edge of the road that swept past the lane, 
and the pasture in which he stood. Close by, a 
group of two or three persons stood, one of whom 
stepped forward. 

“ What’s this ?” uttered Harry, in surprise. 

“T’ll show you, young man!” was the curt 
answer, in a voice that made Harry start back as 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


if he had been shot. And before he was well 
aware of what was going to be done, he found 
himself proceeding at a rapid rate towards the 
strange vehicle, with his arm locked fast in that 
of his companion. 

“ Sir!” he expostulated, suddenly coming to 
his senses, and endeavoring to free himself, 

“Hold your tongue, Master Harry !”’ was the 
decisive reply. ‘‘ Walk in there and keep quiet.” 

And he found himself, forthwith, seated in the 
carriage by the road, with the new-comer ; the 
door was shut and away they went. 

And during this time, Bella waited in silent ex- 
pectation her companion’s return. A brief space 
of time elapsed, and he came and seated himself 
by her side. The door was shut, the driver 
mounted his box and drove off. 

Bella, a little depressed, as we have said, by 
her various mishaps, was silent ; her companion, 
too, held his peace. Probably he was thinking 
ruefully of his new hat. She guessed so, at any 
rate; but she could not see his face; she could 
hardly see herself in the dark; and so, as he 
spoke no word, it was impossible to do more than 
imagine the state of his feelings. 

“I wonder if he feels as badly as I do?” she 
thought. 

On rolled the carriage along its way. Bella 
tried to console herself—to think lightly of her 
bedraggled attire, and dwell on her own approach- 
ing felicity. She fell into a deep reverie; still, 
on rolled the carriage, and before she knew it, 
O, unromantic Nature! she had sunk quietly 
back in her corner, and was fast asleep. 

How far they went, she had no idea; but she 
was suddenly awakened by the stopping of the 
carriage, and found her eyes dazzled by the glare 
of brilliantly lighted windows, before which it 
drew up. The rapid change from darkness to 
light, and from sleep to waking, was almost 
blinding. She hastily rubbed her eyes, astonished 
that she had been asleep, and beginning to trem- 
ble as she remembered where she was, and what 
she. had come for. But she had scarcely time to 
compose herself, ere her companion had assisted 
her from the carriage, and she found herself, 
leaning on his arm, ascending the broad steps 
leading up to the hall door. 

She looked about her as she entered. 

“Is this the minister’s house, Harry ? why he 
must have moved then. I declare if I didn’t 
know, I should think myself at home.” 

They paused just on the parlor threshold ; and | 
as she looked im, she uttered a faint exclamation ; 
she stood aghast. Surely she could not be mis- 
taken, this was not the minister’s house, 
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“ Harry !” she asked, “‘ what does this mean ?” 

She looked up and stood speechless, as she 
saw whose arm she leaned on. She was at 
home—this was néé Harry, but her own father ! 
A crimson flush of astonishment and fright over- 
spread her countenance. A mingled expression 
of severity and mirth sat on his face. 

“ Well, ma’am, quite a pleasant drive we’ve 
had together, eh? Mightily dressed up, my 
dear, aren’t you? What’s it all for, 1 wonder? 
let’s see how you look ?” 

He untied her bonnet, laid it on the sofa, and 
very carefully took off her cloak, then stepped 
back to survey her appearance. 

‘Really, my dear, you look very pretty—very 
pretty indeed !” and he rubbed his hands with an 
air of intense satisfaction, as he looked at her 
from head to foot. “ Rather muddy, though!” 

e lla looked down at her beautiful white 
dress, the entire front of which was black with 
mud. At the right foot, with its once white 
satin boot, in the same condition. At her hand, 
with the color and material of the glove no longer 
distingtishable ; while a glance at an opposite 
mirror showed a broad streak of mud around one 
side of her face, where she had smoothed back 
her hair with that hand. It was not in human 
nature to see the picture and be serious. With 
one irrepressible peal of laughter, she sank on 
the sofa beside her. Ihave only space to tell of 
Bella’s conflicting indignation and merriment 
when she learned how Mrs. Gray had learned 
her scheme, and contrived that her father should 
be on the spot at the time appointed, with Harry 
Hazleton’s father as well. How Harry had been 
carried off by one conveyance, while her father 
very quietly took his place, and accompanied 
her in another. How, afterwards, she was pro- 
vided with a governess, and Harry sent off 
again, so that she didn’t see him again till three 
years after. But Bella’s father and Mr. Hazle- 
ton “made up” and became very good friends 
again ; and when, arrived at years af sense and 
discretion, Bella and Harry each married some- 
body else, they remembered their romantic attach- 
ment, and its ridiculous termination, only to 
laugh over it. 


A Questionable Story. 


The spirits are credited with having saved the life of a 
medium, Miss C. B. Beebe, at Baltimore. During the last 
election riots, standing one day on a balcony, she felt 
herself pulled back by invisible hands. A moment after 
a bullet went whizzing by where she stood. She sprang 
into the house in alarm. Two hours after a lady medium 
called on her and stated that she had received a commu- 
nication from Miss Beebe’s spirit father, saying that he 
had just saved the life of his daughter, in the manner 
confirmed by Miss’B. herself. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


BY J. P. HOWE. 


They tell me thou art dead— 
That earthly ties are riven, 

Thy soul from earth has fled, 
To find its rest in heaven. 


They tell me that on earth 
Thy face no more I’ll see— 
Thy voice will nevermore 
In tones of love greet me. 


Thy home is desolate; 
Thy friends are left forlorn— 
Thou wast their brightest joy— 
And thou, alas, art gone. 


T hear, but cannot feel, 
These words so full of grief; 
The love that round thee twined, 
In doubt still seeks relief. 


Thy voice seems lingering still, 
Where once thy form did dwell; 

Thy step—I almost hear ’ 
That sound I loved so well. 


Alas! in vain we wait, 
That step again to hear, 

That voice will ne'er again 
Fall upon mortal ear. 


My heart with grief is filled; 

I mourn, but mourn in vain— 
Tears cannot now avail— 

Thou wilt not come again. 


But 0, what cheering thought 
To us e’en now is given— 
Thou art not lost—thou art 
A treasure laid in heaven. 


> 
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THE STORY OF A KISS, 


BY AGNES LESLIE, 


Somesopy had been telling a story about a 
kiss, when Aleck Shelton flung down his cigar, 
and gave one of his rollicking laughs. 

“« What in thunder ails you, Aleck ?” demand- 
ed Charley Craige, the story-teller, with a little 
heightened color. 

“Don’t get mad, Charley, ’taint you, pussy, 
and ’taint me; it’s Trix.” 

‘Who?’ 

“ What do you mean ?” . 

“IT mean that I know a story worth two of 
that, and it was the remembrance of it brought 
up by yours that overcame my politeness, and 
pretty near made you swear, Charley.” 

“ Well, old fellow, we'll shake hands if you’ll 
relate your ‘remembrance.’ ” 

“That Pll do. You know my sister?” 

“ That little beauty we used to call Beatrix 
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after Thackeray’s Beatrix Esmond ?” cried Dick 
Windsor. 

“ Yes. ” 

“©, ho! that’s the Trix, hey?” 
Charley. 

“That's the Trix, Charley; but stop 
questions. I want to go on with my story, for I 
promised Miss Trix to stop for her at the 
Carrolls, to-night. “ 

“ When we lived in Philadelphia, which was 
only two years ago, you know, my most intimate 
friénd was Gaylord Mackensie, whom we got to 
calling Gay Mackensie, he was such a hilarious 
fellow ; and there was the trouble, he attained 
such a reputation for being entertaining and en- 
livening, that he was invited everywhere, and 
was well nigh ruined ; but Trix saved him.” 


Dick Windsor scowled, for be it known that } 


this little Trix Shelton whereof we have to deal, 
well deserved her title of the renowned novelist’s 
heroine, for she was forever making beaux yeaux 
at all the young men, and her last victim perhaps 
was Dick Windsor. 

“ She saved him with a kiss,” Aleck went on. 

Dick groaned. 

“Tt was at a small party that they first met, 
and I introduced them; shortly after which cere- 
mony he and I stood together a little apart from 
the others in the supper-room, discussing the 
merits of a glass of old Madeira. Gay had just 
raised his to his lips, when Trix, who was flirting 
with Tom Harrison near by, turned full upon 
him, and looking up in his face wich one of those 
wicked glances, said : 

“*Mr, Mackensie, please to offer me that 
glass of wine, I want it.’ 

“He looked a little surprised, and a little 
taken aback ; but he was the readiest fellow in 
the world, and handing the saucy minx the glass 
he was holding, he stepped to the table and help- 
ing himself to another which stood already filled 
upon it, approached Trix with his suave manner, 
and said : 

«* Permit me to pledge you.’ 

“ He touched her glass with his, and bending 
low, so that he looked into her bright daring 
eyes, gave this sentiment, which you have heard : 

“*QLeave me but a kiss within the cup, and 
Til not ask for wine.’ 

“Trix’s bright eyes grew brighter, as she 
said : 

how long ?” 

“* For all time,’ he answered gallantly. 

“She approached nearer to him—she looked 
so handsome then I did not wonder that men 
raved about her—and said to him in her s wcetest 
tone, calling him too by his Christian name : 
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“Gay, will you promise this 

“ And she put out the loveliest white hand, 
sparkling with love tokens. His face flushed, 
his eyes shot rays of new light, as he caught 
that hand, and carried it to his lips, saying : 

“*T swear it on this fair hand.’ 

“I do not think he understood her meaning 
thoroughly ; Iam sure he did not; but he was 
so intoxicated with her manner, aud with her 
radiant beauty, that he was willing to do her 
lightest bidding. I thought once he would 
actually get down on his knees to her. And 
what do you suppose she did ?” 

Dick Windsor drew a deep respiration, and 
groaned out: 

“She didn’t kiss him ?” 

“She did though, Dick. No sooner had he 
sealed his vow, than she went straight up to him, 
and, laying her beautiful arms around his neck, 
she pressed a kiss upon his lips. It was not onc 
of those kisses of ceremony, hard and hasty, it 
was a soft, delicate lingering kiss, such as my 
Beatrix only can give. I never saw him touch a 
glass of intoxicating liquor since, and he has as- 
sured me that he has religiously kept his vow. 
Yes, Trix cured him of wine-drinking, but he 
has been in a state of intoxication ever since. 
She finished her work that night by taking him 
down stairs and waltzing with him.” 

“ How did it end?” Charley Craige asked. 

“Bless you, man, it never has ended. She 
flirted with him in the gravest manner for one 
year, and then my lord suddenly betakes himself 
to Spain as private secretary to Mr. Campbell, 
and my lady commenced another flirtation with 
little Tommy, who was left behind, writing reg- 
ularly by every steamer, in reply to Gay’s prompt 
letters. I heard a rumor the other day that she 
was going to marry little Tommy Campbell, with 
his yellow moustache, his pink and white face, 
and five thousand a year. I went home and ac- 
cused her of it. She turned her haughtiest look 
upon me, and said : 

“¢ Will you wait until he asks me” 

“ The little fellow has asked her six times— 
he tells of it every time with tears in his eyes.” 

Charley Craige stroked his moustache, which 
was the most lustrous black, and said, smilingly : 

“Aleck, your story is worth three of mine. 
Why don’t I know this modern Beatrix; or 
why wont you let me know her? ‘Three times 
have you refused to present me to her, on some 
trivial pretext. What's the matter ?” 

Aleck colored, hesitated a moment, and then 
said 

“It’s the lady’s fault, not mine, to be frank 
with you, Charley.” 
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Charley’s brown cheek took the hue of Aleck’s, 
and he stammered out : 

“‘ How have I offended her ladyship ?” 

“ She said you boasted once at a club-room that 
you could win any woman’s heart if you chose 
to do so.” 

Charley started to his feet. 

“I know who told her that—the contemptible 
villain. Hear. One night at the club the con- 
versation turned upon that affair of Lou Creyton 
and Horace Clarke, you know how Horace 
broke with her because she fell in love with every 
pair of whiskers she met. Well, I made this re- 
mark—‘ I wouldn’t give much for such a woman 
—you or I could win a dozen like her, if we 
chose.’ There, upon my honor, boys, those 
were my very words, Will you tell her so, 
Aleck? Ido not wish any woman to believe 
me the puppy that Tom’s vile misrepresentation 
would indicate, for it was Tom Harrison.” 

Aleck grasped Charley’s hand, and exclaimed : 

“That I will, Charley, depend upon me. 
Here is a plan for you—come to the house—you 
know where we live, at eight to-morrow evening, 
and ask fur me. Tom Harrison will be there at 


the same hour—I heard him make an appoint- 
ment to ge and call upon cousin Kate with her, 
at that time—you can then and there make what 


explanation you please. How do you like it ?” 

“Tip top—it’s just the thing—T’ll be there.” 

Aleck here took out his watch and cried : 

“Bless my soul it’s half past eleven, and I 
promised to call for her at eleven precisely, and 
now I sha’n’t get there till midnight, with these 
tight boots, and my corns.” 

“Suppose I go, Aleck,” proposed Dick Wind- 
sor, blushing like a school girl. “I can tell her 
you sent me.” 

“T wish you would, Dick, it’s a good deal out 
of my way, and my corns are confounded tender 
in these boots.” 

Dick sprung up with alacrity, and put on his 
coat. 

“I’m eorry to give you so much trouble, 
Dick,” said Aleck slyly, as Dick opened the 
door. 

The enamored youth laughed good natured- 
ly and vanished. As the door closed, Aleck 
said more gravely : 

“There goes as fine a young fellow as I know; 
I couldn’t help giving him a chance to feed his 
flame, though I suppose it is poor kindness, for 
Trix will never bestow her handsome self upon 
Dick Windsor, if he pays his court to her till 
doomsday. She’s the strangest creature, Char- 
ley, I sometimes think she has no heart; but 
then she’s the kindest girl at home, not affection- 
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ate exactly, but always ready to oblige anybody. 
Last year when I got pushed for money, to foot 
one of our bills after a ‘time’ at the club, she 
offered to give me the amount without a ques- 
tion. She heard me saying something about it 
to father, and heard his refusal, which he gave 
with a lecture; and when I went out into the 
hall, she met me and said: 

“* Aleck, here’s my purse, there’s a trifle over 
thirty dollars in it; Iam perfectly willing that 
you should make use of it.’ 

“T tell you, Charley, I never was so touched 
in my life—my eyes actually felt moist—and, 
and, I kissed her, Charley. We are like a good 
many families, I suppose—fond enough of each 
other, but not very sentimental about it—I never 
remembered kissing her before ; and she kissed 
me back again, a if I were a lover. Well, I 
took the purse—I borrowed it of course—the 
best of it was, she never uttered a single remark 
about its use, though she knew well enough that 
it was to pay for a frolic. It was better than ten 
thousand lectures. You all think that I am in- 
sensible to women, the fact is they all seem tame 
beside my sister. I’mglad you are to know her, 
Charley, and I’ll give you a bit of advice, which 
you can take or not. Don’t fall down and wor- 
ship her, as all the rest do—don’t say fine things 
to her—she’s so used to them they are quite 
powerless. Just treat her like a sensible woman, 
talk to her as you do to that intelligent Mrs. 
Darley, and you’ll be friends. It’s better te be 
Trix’s friend than her lover, I am sure, though 
I never knew her to have one, I am convinced it 
is what she would like and needs. I can’t be 
much to her, for she’s above me in intellect, or 
beyond me, or something; but you can, and I 
hope will.” 

“Thank you, Aleck,” returned Charley, mach 
touched by this simple relation. “I think if 
your sister knew you as I do, you would be a 
great deal to her.” 

Aleck shook his head, and lighting a cigar by 
his friend’s, proposéd to go home. 

Precisely at eight, the next evening, Charley 
Craige rang the bell at the stately mansion where 
Aleck and his sister lived. Alek himself ex- 
pecting him, answered it, and showed him at 
once into the’ drawing-room where stood that 
handsome houri, Miss Madeline Shelton (but 
ever since the ing of “Henry Esmond,” 
styled Trix, friends), and Mr. Thomas 
Harrison. The latter was saying some very 
eloquent things to the young lady, at least, he , 
thought so, and the lady was drawing on the 
prettiest little mittens over the prettiest little 
hands you ever saw, as the last two comers en- 


tered. When Trix (we will call her Trix too, 
as others did) saw who her brother had with him, 
she frowned in haughty disapproval; but Aleck 
immediately said : 

“ Wait, Trix, there’s been a misunderstanding, 
or misrepresentation of Charley’s words, which 
will now be explained. I'll stake my honor on 
his good faith. Now go ahead, Charley ;” and 
Charley with a deep glow on his brown cheek, 
came forward and said : 

“ Miss Shelton, you will pardon my intrusion 
I am sure, when I tell you that I came to correct 
a certain statement that you will remember,” 
—and he repeated Tom Harrison’s version, and 
his own remark. 

His fair auditor heard him through very 
calmly, and then turned her hazel black eyes, 
large and scornful upon Tom Harrison, with 
these words—“ You hear this, Mr. Harrison ;” 
and then to the other two, “ Mr. Harrison was 
my informant, gentlemen.” 

Tom Harrison blunderingly strove to maintain 
his ground, by asserting that he understood him 
80, at any rate. 

Charley said, after this : 

“Miss Shelton, I am perhaps unduly sensitive 
about this affair, but I did not wish any woman 
to believe I was such a coxcomb as the remark 
you heard indicates; neither would I wish to let 
such a remark slip by unnoticed, for the sake of 
my own sisters, and the best mother in the world. 
If you wish confirmation of my assertion, I will 
refer you to Hermon Gray, and Mr. Darley, who 
were both presemt and coincided with my 
remark.” 

How this modest manliness suited her lovely 
ladyship. She drew the mitten from off her 
hand and gave it to him, saying, as only she 
knew how to say—“I need no further confirm- 
ation from Aleck’s friend.” Then she looked with 
one of her insolent smiles at the discomfited 
Tom, and delivered this adroit speech, which 
none understood better than Mr, Thomas 
Harrison : 

“ Your brein must have been clouded with that 
wonderful Epernay you talk ofso enthusiastically, 
Mr. Harrison, else your usual clear understand- 
ing could not have been so a at fault, 
was it not so?” 

The beautiful syren; he knew, we all knew, 
that it was her matchless charms that had so in- 
toxicated him, and obscured what little manliness 
there was incased in that noways inelegant per- 
gon ; 60 that he resorted even to this mean sub- 
terfuge to keep at bay one whom he thought a 
most dangerous rival. Poor little Tommy, he 
had lost what advantage he might have possessed 
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now, for this. young lady loved, of all things, 
straightforward simplicity and truth. He did 
not reply to her question, nor did she seem tv ex- 
pect it, for immediately following upon it, came 
these words : 

“ And now, since I have gained the acquaint- 
ance of one whom society regards so favorably,” 
and she shot at Charley one of her deepest 
glances, “by this little explanation,” and here 
the delicate irony was almost smothered under 
the softest of voices, the sweetest of smiles, “I 
think it more hospitable, and polite, to defer our 
call, Mr. Harrison, and remain at home thie 
evening. You will excuse me, I am sure,” an 
her royal glance sought the weak offender, who 
now felt the necessity of speaking. He only 
told another lie. 

“T trust Mr. Craige will pardon my misunder- 
standing of his words. I believe we had all of 
us been partaking pretty freely of Epernay,” he 
said. 

“Tnever drink Epernay, sir, it is no favorite 
of mine,” was the dry reply; “ but we will dis- 
miss the subject now, I dare say Miss Shelton 
has had enough of it.” 

Miss Shelton was smiling in the most amused 
manner, at the last observations of the two gen- 
tlemen; and there was an enjoyable glitter in 
her eye, which said plainly that she was never 
more entertained in her life. But the entertain- 
ment drew to a close, for Tommy Harrison 
speedily made his adieu now, and Charley, the 
“dangerous rival,” was left alone in the field. 
Aleck staid awhile, and then he too withdrew, to 
write a letter, he said—the dear fellow knew that 
Charley would show to better advantage alone. 
Left thus in the sole presence of that most 
charming of women, Charley wisely followed 
the advice of her brother. He did not fall down 
and worship her. He did not interweave his 
conversation with fine compliments, even though 
my beautiful lady, from sheer force of habit, per- 
haps, gave him ample opportunity, by showering 
down upon him the most bewildering glances, 
while she talked in the most engaging manner of 
her “prejudice.” No, hewtalked in the same 
manly, honest manner that he was accustomed to 
with Aleck; and finally they chanced upon a 
new topic, the navy. Charley had once been in 
the navy, and resigned. He became profoundly 
interested in his subject, for he knew many in- 
teresting incidents connected with his time. He 
related one. It was a touching story of a young 
officer who fell sick while on the very point of 
promotion, and thus lingered for months, with 
the final misfortune of rising from his bed a 
cripple for life. The narrator told of the devo- 
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tion of his wife, who gained the admiration of 
the whole corps by her never-failing cheerfulness 
and care. There were tears in his listener’s 
eyes, when he concluded, and indeed Charley’s 
eyes were not without a suspicious moisture, and 
he said after a pause, in his candid way, and 
with a half laugh : 

“T don’t know what made me tell that story 
to you, Miss Shelton. It is a dismal tale to 
entertain a lady with.” 

“Young ladies get tired of fairy tales. Some- 
thing honest and real is quite.a relief, and your 
story is really pretty, Mr. Craige,” answered the 
lady, shading her brow with her hand. 

From this, they glided into a conversation, 
wherein Miss Madeline Shelton, the gay belle, 
the merciless coquette who slew hearts with no 
compunction, sustained herself in a clear, intel- 
lectual manner, which astonished her guest. 
The Rubicon was crossed, there was to be no 
flirtation between Madeline Shelton and Charles 
Winthrop Craige. He knew this when she 
shook hands with him at parting, with just such 
a candid smile as she gave her brother, and a 
standing invitation to call when he pleased. 

You may be sure that he did not disregard the 
invitation, and the result was, that he became 
the young lady’s most intimate male friend—un- 
derstand, not a lover, but a friend, such as a 
brother might have been. The present position 
of the parties was as inexorable as the law of 
consanguinity. If sometimes when the beautiful 
syren welcomed him with one of those candid 
smiles, or sitting beside him read to him a new 
poem, or some fine philosophy, if sometimes, I 
say, he had felt an impulse seize him to place 
himself upon different footing, to grasp her 
hand, to look deep into those lustrous eyes, this 
inexorable law bound him. He could not violate 
it—it seemed inharmoniously absurd to do so— 
and so it went on, until Charley Craige was 
“fathoms deep” in love. He thought to him- 
self, ‘I am paying dearly for following Aleck’s 
advice; but for this calm cloak I might have 


taken a lover’s chance. I will take it now, coward | 


that Iam to dally with fate,” and the very eve- 
ning this resolution took possession of his mind, 
he went into her presence to take a lover’s chance. 
She was alone, and reading a letter; her guest 
noticed the foreign postmark, and a sudden shiv- 
er checked his ardor. Her manner was gentler 
than he had ever seen it, when aftéF its perusal, 
she came and sat down beside him. 

“What is the matter with thee, friend 
Charley?” she said, in her sweetest accents. 
“ Are you sick ? let me feel your pulse ;” and he 
felt those warm fingers’ magical touch span his 
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wrist. He put his own over them, and held them 
there, saying in his old blunt way : 

“T’m in love, Madeline (he never called her 
Trix, like the rest), I’m in love.” 

She elevated her eyebrows. 

“ What, you in love, you calm, gentlemanly 
fellow? Who with?” 

“You. I want to marry Miss Madeline 
Shelton.” 

“Why Charley, I thought we were the best 
friends in the world,” and she never blushed or 
looked in the least embarrassed. 

“And so we cannot be friends and lovers 
both ?” he questioned sadly, yet with a smile to 
meet her mood. ‘ Madeline,” he went on, 
“this is no light assertion, I love you so deeply 
that I cannot stop to ‘trim my phrases;’ but 
you know something of my nature, you know I 
am capable of strong emotions. Speak my fate, 
I am faint with waiting.” 

“My friend, I shall always call you so,” and 
Madeline’s voice was husky and tremulous, “I 
am going to bestow upon you what I never have 
bestowed upon mortal man or woman, “ my con- 
fidence. It is the highest gift I have it in my 
power to bestow. Before you came I met the 
man who holds myheart. He has never asked 
me for it—he has given me no more than many 
others have done, admiration, devotion, as socie- 
ty goes—and though I have seen him placed in 
conversation, where any man must have seen his 
advantage, and most would have accepted it as 
an omen, and spoken ; yet he never spoke, This 
man however, I love. I have a feeling that I 
belong to him, and he to me. Some day he will 
discover it. It is Gaylord Mackensie. There, 
you have my secret, the confession of a proud 
woman,” and a few hot tears fell from her eyes 
upon his hand. Much touched, he said: 

“You need not have done violence to your 
feelings, to have soothed my wound, Madeline ; 
but I think you have been laboring under a 
strange error ;” and he told her what he knew 
from Aleck about the matter. She smiled,saying: 

“T know what Aleck thinks, and Aleck is 
right, and so are you, in one particular. Gay 
Mackensie had great admiration for Madeline 
Shelton. I awoke in his breasta passion, ardent 
enough for its kind, but not the kind I want from 
him. I will tell you more, best of friends. He 
would not confess this passion because he was 
not rich ; and he thought it folly to ask this gay 
coquette to live on less than half a million. 
Does he loye me as I am, think you—does he 
recognize me yet ?” 

“In your present circumstances, how will he 
ever, then?” Charley inquired. 
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“ He wont, unless I do some strange romantic 
thing to unseal his eyes,” she replied, laughing. 
There was a light in her glance as she uttered 
this, a deepening flush which tinged her temples. 
Charley observed it. He took her hand. 

“Madeline, you are even now planning this 
strange romantic thing.” 

She stood up, smiling still. 

“Bid me good-by, friend Charley, for before 
another day closes I shall be on my destination 
to Paris.” 

“ This is sudden ?” 

“No. The trip was planned last winter.” 

“Who goes with you?” 

“My Uncle Lowell, and my girl, Camille. 
You know we have been several times together.” 
“Your Uncle Lowell is young, is he not ?” 

“Not quite thirty, and he goes this time for the 
study of medicine; so we are to be very quiet, 
and shall take lodgings in some secluded quar- 
ter. J go for health,” and with this Miss Made- 
line dropped him a graceful courtesy, and sailed 
out of the room. 

One day Gaylord Mackensie was startled to 
receive, instead of the usual letter with its New 
York postmark, a little long narrow missive, on- 


ly dating from Paris where he was then resident 


on diplomatic business, 
contents : 
“Dear Frienp:—Will you come and see 
Madeline Shelton, at No. 5, Rue St. Cecille.” 
In ten minutes Gay was shouting to the little 
lazy driver, at every delay as he drove through 
the streets, and wondering with a brain of fire, 
and a heart beating furiously, what brought Mad- 
eline Shelton to Paris, and above all, to such 
unfashionable quarters as the Rue St. Cecille. 
She answered this when he took both her hands 
his and ejaculated—“ God bless you, Madeline, 
what a surprise this is. How came you here ?” 
Madeline was very pale, when she said: “I 
came for my health. The reason for these un- 
fashionable quarters ;” and she glanced around 
the little room with its cold, clean and comfort- 
less appearance ; “the reason may be put under 
that general head, circumstances. Ask me no 
more, Gay.” 
A glow was on his cheek, a light within his 
eye, which did not need words to explain, it 
said plainly, “Fate is bringing us together.” 
Day after day for a month, the honest dames 
who inhabited the simple dwellings in that cool 
country like suburb by the river St. Cecille, day 
after day I say, these dames speculated and wove 
all manner of pretty romances about the beauti- 
ful American and her visitor. Madeline had 
never been so happy. Life seemed like a broad, 
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calm sea to her now. She thought of that fine 
story of Dr. Antonio, as she found herself the 
centre of the tenderest care both from Gay and 
Camille, which latter was old enough to make a 
very respectable duenna. 

One soft, starry evening, as she sat by the 
window with Gay, she told him how much he 
seemed to her like Dr. Antonio, His eyes filled 
with tears, his hands trembled as he took hers 
and said : 

“ And you, sweetest Madeline, have been to 
me this past month, the dearest Lady Lucy. O, 
my Madeline, thon knowest I have loved thee 
from the time we first met, yet I dared not speak 
my passion then, for I feared the lot that I could 
offer thee would seem a poor exchange to your 
daily life. Ihave not much more now, dearest 
girl; but circumstances have changed us both— 
we have been unspeakably happy here, far from 
luxury and fashion, and I have thought we might 
be happy through life together thus. Can it be 
so, Madeline ?” 

Madeline was a strange girl, perhaps, and un- 
like most heroines who are overcome with eon- 
fusion at such crises. In the starry evening 
she leaned forward and laid her two fair arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

“You have never understood me fully—you 
do not now,” she said. “ You thought I put 
love last, whereas I have always put it first. If 
you had asked me this question before you went 
away and left me, the answer would have been 
the same as now.” 

“ Madeline, my princess, is this so?” 

* As true as Madeline—listen, I knew you 
loved mé, I knew by your letters that you were 
wearing life out in this self-imposed absence—I 
loved you also—we belonged to each other; but 
with the light of wealth around me, you would 
never see the light of Madeline’s heart. Sud- 
denly my mind was made up. My Uncle 
Lowell was coming to Paris, and reminded me 
of a promise I gave to accompany him. I had 
forgotten the promise; but I was not well; and 
decided to come on the plea of ill health. I knew 
the good dame who occupies the house we are 
in—it is Camille’s sister—and so I told Uncle 
Lowell and the rest that I must come straight 
here, to have quiet, and pure air before I went 
into society. Those are the civeumstances, Gay,” 
and she laughed a happy laugh as she rested on 
his bosom. “He understood the whole—it was so 
great and tender he felt a certain shame that he 
could ever have thought her less. 

“You see, Gay,” she went on, “Tam nota 
whit poorer, and not a whit better than hefore— 
can you trust me ?” 
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‘Forever! you are the noblest woman in the 
world, Madeline, you are beyond me—your life 
is so much finer than mine, that I can only 
hope to assimilate in a measure, by your daily 
presence.” 

“ A lover’s words,” she murmured. 

“ But true as Madeline,” he answered. 


Gay was right. Madeline had done a noble 

thing in thus following out honestly the simple 
dictates of her own heart. It was a strange act, 
perhaps, and many might call it unwomanly; 
but Madeline was a queen among women, she 
did strange things naturallyy not from fore- 
thought. Her actions were the result of a true 
soul; though she was misunderstood by all the 
world but Gaylord Mackensie and Charles 
Craige. 
. I would not however advise any young lady to 
do singular things because Madeline did them so 
finely. I would advise them though, to act 
simply and naturally in all matters. 


The next steamer took home Gaylord Macken- 
sie and his future wife, Two months after, a 
quiet wedding came off, where Madeline was 
bride, and Aleck chief groomsman, and the hap- 
piest fellow in the world. One kind face Made- 
line missed—that of Charley Craige, who had 
accepted Gay’s resigned appointment, and gone 
to Paris, where he told Madeline half smiling, 
half sadly, that he should wait like Gay until his 
angel came for him, 

Dick Windsor and the rest of Madeline’s 
adorers still kept singeing their wings at beauty’s 
shrine, until their ‘‘ Lady Lucy ” came, to whom 
they gave as undivided hearts as all young men 
do who fancy that the first pair of bright eyes 
they meet has thralled them forever. 


“ And now my story’s done,” as the nursery 
song goes. Where’s the moral ? 


Go look in ay and say. 
What moral is in being fuir? 


And let me turn the rhyme and say: 


O, reader, read my story through, 
And find what moral suiteth you. 
My moral is—the being true. 


> 


CHARITY. 


Upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
thousands of Huguenots fled to England and 
settled in Canterbury. The king having granted 
briefs to collect alms for their relief, Dr. Tillot- 
son (afterwards archbishop) was peculiarly active 
in promoting their success. Dr. Beveridge, one 
ofthe Prebendaries of Canterbury, refused to read 
the briefs, as being contrary to the Rubric; he 
was silenced by Dr. Tillotson with this ener- 
getic reply : “ Doctor, doctor, charity is above 

ubrics.”—Zistorical Annals. 


THE SCENES OF MY YOUTH, 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


When pleasures pall and hopes decay, 

In the “ black vesper” of our day, 

And, like a pageant, passed away, 
The world appears; 

Still, fresh, and beautifal, and green, 

(Though time and distance intervene) 

To fancy, seems each vanished scene 
Of earlier years. 


But visited, alas, how changed! 

What playmates dead—what hearts estranged! 

The sick soul, like a mind deranged, ‘ 
Strange visions cross 

Of something we no more can find; 

A mighty vague in heart and mind,— 

A ceaseless sense of undefined, 
Retrieveless loss! 


So the torn deer returned to slake 

His death-thirst in the mountain lake, 

Which saw him on that morn awake, 
The hunter scorning ; 

No more sees headlong hills appear ; 

No more a sky-blue mirror clear ; 

Nor deems ’tis his own blood and tear 

Which dims the beauteous hemisphere 
He saw that morning! 


Turn no more, wanderer—turn no more 

For comfort to thy native shore— 

How loved, how lovely all before ; 
At set of day 

Dream of returning— roll thine eye 

To its imagined spot of sky: 

Cherish its pleasant memory ; 

Live on that dreamed return—but die, 
Die far away! 


THE HUSBAND OF A BLUE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“‘ Any so Mark Winship has married Valeria de 
Lisle,”’said Mr. Harris to his friend, Mrs. Conant, 
on the morning after the wedding. “And how 
do you think they will get along? You are a 
judge of persons and things, and do you suppose 
that anything like comfort or happiness can ever 
come to the husband of a blue, like Valeria 
de Lisle?” 

Mrs. Conant looked thoughtful and discom- 
posed. ‘Why not, my friend?” she asked. 
“ Why is it that you men can never conceive of 
anything like neatness and order in connection 
with literary pursuits? Is it not possible te unite 
two occupations or two tastes without detriment 
to either ¢” 

“Perhaps so. I do not say that sometimes 
there may not be exceptions to the general rule ; 
but that it will not be soin Valeria’s case, I think 
is morally certain. I have known her from a 
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child, and I believe that Winship’s life will be 
rendered miserable by her thriftless, untidy, .care- 
less ways.” 

And so indeed it proved. Valeria had no ex- 
perience in domestic affairs. Her mother, proud 
of her daughter’s talents, exempted her from all 
share of household duties, and cheerfully mended 
her clothes, arranged her chamber, and performed 
for her all the services which ought to have been 
reversed. And Valeria, like many others, accept- 
ed the sacrifices which seemed made with so much 
cheerfulness, and pursued her tastes without let 
or hindrance. 

Of a highly poetical nature, and undisturbed 
by any scruples of duty, she went on dreaming, 
until she met Mark Winship at the house of a 
mutual friend. He was struck with her pensive 
beauty, and offered himself at their third inter- 
view. Not at all literary himself, he had yet en- 
tertained a great respect for talent in others, and 
the thought of a literary wife did not frighten him 
as it does some men, for he could appreciate talent 
in another. 

His own life had been spent wholly in commer- 
cial pursuits, and he possessed a fortune which, 

_ though moderate, was still enough to exempt his 
wife from hardship or hard labor; and he trusted 
in Valeria’s apparent affection for himself, to 
make home pleasant and comfortable. 

Mark had been brought up by an aunt who 
was particular and systematic in her ways, and 
had trained her nephew into the same. He had 
a horror for confusion and disorder in a house, 
and still more of untidy and slatternly women. 
His aunt had always been before him in her sim- 
ple elegance of dress, unstained and uncrumpled, 
and had always been an object of intense admir- 
ation to him. 

Then again—for men do see such things and 
appreciate them, too, however unromantic they 
may be—his food had always been cooked most 
perfectly, and his clothes taken care of to the last 
thread, or the last degree of polish, and arranged 
in his room with the utmost nicety and precision. 
And he had not dreamed until after his marriage, 
that any one of taste could so belie taste, as to ap- 
pear in a soiled dress, or with slipshod feet. 

Still Mark loved his wife very dearly ; and 
while her intellectual attainments more than sat- 
isfied him, he would not, perhaps, have been very 
severe upon her carelessness in dress, had not an 
unfortunate visit from Aunt Catharine shown 
him too forcibly the contrast between the two. 

It is not certain that Aunt Catherine did not 
purposely time her visit without giving warning of 
her approach, in order to examine into the habits 
of her new niece. She made her appearance 
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from the cars, one day, a short time before the 
dinner hour, and found Valeria in a crumpled 
morning dress, her hair uncombed, and her shoes 
unmistakably down at heel, busy with her pen, 
and surrounded by books, manuscripts and loose 
papers. 

A beautiful embroidered table-cover, one of 
Aunt Catherine’s own gifts, was spotted all over 
with ink, and the delicate carpet showed a largo 
splash of the same hue. 

Mark came in to dinner, before Valeria had 
begun to change her dress ; and he tried hard to 
think that his wife in her dishabille was a more 
attractive feature in the room than his aunt in her 
prim, spotless brown silk and clean, unwrinkled 
collar and cuffs ; but even Valeria’s beauty could 
not fix him to that point, and as he had no time 
to spare, they went down to the table, with only 
a slight smoothing of her luxuriant hair. 

It was as truly fretting and annoying to Mrs. 
Winship, to'see Aunt Catherine sitting so intent- 
ly sewing, with that unrufiled smoothness about 
her, as it was to the spinster to mark the disorder 
of the really pretty and well-furnished sitting-room. 
She had sense enough to see how far she was 
behind her visitor in matters that affect the com- 
fort of a household; and she magnanimously 
resolved to take a leaf from Aunt Catherine’s 
book, if possible, to help her along in her irksome 
domestic duties. 

“ Come up stairs with me, Miss Stanton,” she 
said to her guest, one morning, when a more than 
usual languor had prevailed over both. “I want 
you to help me arrange my room, as you know 
Mark likes to have it. I know I am not a good 
housekeeper,”’ she added, timidly, ‘ but I am wil- 
ling to learn, and anxious to do what my husband 
prefers.” 

Aunt Catherine’s countenance brightened. She 
had taken a peep into the said room that very 
morning, and its slatternly appearance had dis- 
gusted her so thoroughly that it had made her 
really unhappy about poor Mark’s comfort. She 
accepted Valeria’s invitation as a good omen, and 
cheerfully folded up his sewing, removing every 
trace of her work into the little basket that held 
her materials. 

“You must tot call me Miss Stanton, but 
Aunt Catherine. I am Mark’s aunt, andI must 
be yours too. Make me your friend—your 
mother, and I will do all that a mother can do 
for you both,” 

Thus they walked up the broad stairway to the 
chamber so full of disorder, where the open trunks 
and drawers, the chairs covered with clothing, 
and the untidy appearance of the whole room, 
brought a blush even to Valeria’s cheek. 
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From out the mass of incongruous materials 
that lay scattered around, Miss Stanton selected 
those that could be pressed into shape, and ar- 
ranged the drawers, the ample closet and the 
trunks, and once more placed the room in per- 
fect order. 

“Now, let this be kept just so every day, my 
dear, and you will feel happier, and so will Mark. 
Make it a rule never to read or write until your 
room is fit for inspection.” 

“Tam afraid to promise,” said Valeria; and 
well she might be, for only the very next morning, 
Miss Stanton softly entered the room, and found 
her niece lying across the unmade bed, with a 
book in her hand, over which she had fallen asleep. 
The clothes she had worn the day before, lay in 
a ring upon the carpet ; a pair of silk hose were 
twisted about the bed-post ; shoes, belts, collars 
and jewelry lay together upon the handsome 
bureau ; and, most discouraging of all, the nicely 
packed trunks were open again, and the contents 
tumbled into heaps. While Valeria slept, her 


aunt softly re-arranged all except the bed, and 
then went down to the silent drawing-room alone. 
Hour succeeded hour, and still Valeria slept, and 
when Mark came in, he roused her from her 
slumber, and almost angry for the first time, at 


her leaving her guest so long. 

But Aunt Catherine was busy over a basket of 
long unmended clothing, and had taken no note 
of time. This day the dinner was delayed and 
half spoilt, because Mark would not allow his 
wife to go down in her wrinkled dress. She 
made her appearance in a beautiful brown silk 
that her husband had chosen for her, and in 
which she looked especially handsome. 

As she entered the drawing-room, previous to 
going to dinner, Mark exclaimed, “‘ Why, Valeria, 
what have you done to your dress ?” 

She looked down in actual dismay. A large 
ink spot defaced the front breadth, with occasional 
spatters upon the sides. 

Aunt Catherine really pitied her, she looked so 
intensely mortified ; and strove to comfort her by 
saying that the breadths could be easily replaced. 
It spoiled Valeria’s dinner, although she covered 
the offending part with the prettiest little apron, 
Aunt Catherine’s wedding gift also. 

“T want you and Aunt Catherine to go to the 
opera with me, this evening, Valeria,” said Mark, 
one morning. ‘Iam anxious that she should 
hear some music, better than she has been accus- 
tomed to.” 

“T would like to go,” she answered, “but I 
have engaged to read a book which has just come 
out, and give my opinion of it before to-morrow 
at ten o’clock.” 
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Mark bit his lip. He was mortified that she 
should have so little regard for his wishes, or for 
his aunt’s pleasure, as to keep a merely nominal 
engagement; for he had heard the request to 
read the book, and had heard also when her friend 
told her not to read the, book unless she had 
sufficient time. Valeria saw it, but she had not 
sufficient tact to change her plan of action, and 
the evening passed off cold and constrained. 
She sat up far into the night to finish the book, 
and was writing a rapid approval, without heart 
or interest, through the entire morning. 

Coming from her pen, it was recognized as 
being in her own peculiar style, and as such, she 
was besieged by scores of her literary friends, 
who spent the hours with her, which should have 
been devoted to her husband. 

Aunt Catherine saw that a screw was loose in 
the domestic economy, but she could not as yet 
see the way in which it was to be fastened. She 
dared not approach so delicate a point, as a mat- 
ter between husband and wife; but she uncon- 
sciously began to pity Mark, and to fancy that 
she saw great trouble ahead for him. She was 
wise enough, however, to keep her own counsel, 
and to be satisfied with making things as smooth 
as possible during her stay. 

With the fullest intention in the world, of mak- 
ing a good wife and performing the duties of one, 
Valeria continued to fail in the fulfilment. Every 
night, after some unmistakable hint on the part of 
Aunt Catherine, she would promise to herself 
that neither book nor writing should interfere 
with those duties another day—and every morn- 
ing she broke that promise in her devotion to the 
things she intended to abjure. It was growing 
worse and worse, too—for a literary coterie was 
forming, of which Valeria was expected to be 
the centre, as she was the brightest ornament; 
and the passion for fame, the strong and over- 
mastering desire for the world’s applause, was 
fast overcoming her love for her husband. 

She became so absorbed in the new literary 
circle, notwithstanding her intention to become a 
better housekeeper, that her mornings were all 
spent with various members of the circle, who 
assembled in her drawing-room, from which Aunt 
Catherine now voluntarily absented herself. 

Had Valeria troubled herself to ascertain the 
good woman’s employments in another part of 
the house, she would have found that she gen- 
erously occupied those hours in covering from 
her nephew’s eyes the deficiencies which she 
mourned over in his household. 

It was not that Mark did not admire and in- 
deed glory in his wife’s talents. He listened with 
undisguised pleasure to her conversations with 
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those who he knew appreciated them; but he 
could not bear that his friends—men who had 
pattern wives, and whose homes were the abodes 
of elegance and neatness, should sneer at the 
literary lady’s bad housekeeping. 

He one day met an old friend from a neigh- 
boring city ; one who had often heard Mark boast 
of the attractions of Valeria deLisle, befure he 
married her; and who, having a most charming 
little wife at home, a perfect housewife, but quite 
inferior to Valeria in other respects, would na- 
turally notice any falling off on the part of his 
friend’s wife. 

Valeria had given audience to a larger num- 
ber than usual that morning. They staid long, 
and Jeft her exhausted, and with a bad headache. 
She had intended changing her dress for dinner, 
but had thrown herself down, when her friends 
left her, fora few moments’ slumber. It had un- 
fortunately extended to an hour or two, when 
Mark returned, and bringing with him his friend, 
Mr. Dacres, he took him to the parlor, where lay 
his sleeping wife upon a couch. Her hair was 
dishevelled, her dress disorderly, and her feet 
were escaping from the loose slippers which she 
wore. Mark’s heart sank within him, but Mr. 
Dacres had already caught a glimpse of the sleep- 
ing beauty, and her husband had nothing to do 
but to rouse her from her sleep and introduce her 
to his friend. Valeria felt that Mark was mor- 
tified, and she excused herself, and made her 


escape quickly. Mark followed, and besought 


her to dress herself well and speedily. 

“Harris was right,” said Dacres to himself, 
“and Winship will pay for his month of honey 
with a life of vinegar—fur how could any man 
help being soured by such a wife?” and Dacres 
chuckled at the thought of his own neat little 
wife, and all her nice surroundings, although he 
knew that she was painfully deficient in mental 
culture. 

How Valeria came to the table, in a splendid 
dress, only fit for a large party, was matter of 
laughter between Dacres and his wife for many 
days afterwards ; while poor Mark was quite as 
much mortified at her second appearance before 
his guest, as at her first. 

Poor Valeria! she was conscious that some- 
thing was wrong, but she did not know what it 
could be ; and the dinner hour passed unsocially 
and uncomfortably to all. Good, practical Aunt 
Catherine sighed and inwardly fretted, and Mark 
resolved secretly not to invite company again. 

But uninvited, Mr. Harris came, and as it 
stormed violently, Mark and Valeria both insisted 
that he should stay all night. She was so gen- 
uine and sincere, that Mr. Harris could not help 


blaming himself for the hasty expression which 
had fallen from him respecting the marriage. 
He began to have a better opinion of her, and 
wished much to see Mrs. Conant, that he might 
do Valeria more justice than he had ever before 
accorded her. 

“Our friend, Mrs. Conant, is a most wonder- 
ful woman,” he remarked, to Valeria. 

“In what respect she asked, smiling. 

“ Because she is the only literary woman whom 
I know, who is a thorough housewife.” 

Valeria winced a little at this, but said cheer- 
fully, “ I do not intend she shall long be the only 
one. I hope sometime to hear you say the same 
of me.” 

“Indeed, my dear "young lady, I have done 
you injustice, in not feeling that you would even 
try to be so.” 

“T would like much to borrow a leaf from your 
friend’s book, Mr. Harris.” 

“You shall do so. Say but the word, and 
you shall have the advice and counsel of one 
whom I prize above all other women.” Mr. 
Harris was a bachelor—Mrs. Conant a handsome 
and wealthy widow, with her time at her own 
disposal. An invitation for his friend was begged 
and given, and a few days after Aunt Catherine’s 
stay was ended, Mrs. Conant filled her place. 

To her—feeling that she sympathized in her 
beloved pursuits—Valeria unfolded all her trials. 
Through her exertions, the order which Miss 
Stanton’s purely domestic habits had utterly fail- 
ed of bringing about, was ina fair way of being 
accomplished. The household was set to rights, 
a certain amount of time given each morning to 
securing its regulation, and not a book, magazine 
or newspaper was allowed to be taken up until 
all was arranged for the day, and the mistress of 
the house arrayed in suitable garb. 

Mrs. Conant lent every energy to bring about 
this desirable result. She had loved Mark Win- 
ship when he was achild, and was disposed to 
love his wife also, while she admired her talents 
and commended her literary industry when it did 
not interfere with the comfort of her household. 
Indeed, she became s0 attached to her, that she 
carried her home with her for a month’s stay, 
with Mark’s cheerful consent. He had already 
seen Mrs. Conant’s influence upon his wife, and 
he hoped that she would learn many lessons 
from one who seemed a combination of Valeria 
and Aunt Catherine, possessing as she did the 
peculiar qualities of each. 

Sometimes disheartened and discouraged, 
Valeria would exclaim at her own indolence ; 
but her patient teacher was always ready to ex- 
cuse and encourage. 


A few hints which Mrs. Conant had given to 
Mark before she left him, had induced him to 
make some improvements in his house ; and when 
Valeria returned home, she was inexpressibly 

gratified at finding a hitherto useless room con- 

verted into a large and elegant library, where 

every convenience for indulging her favorite pur- 

suits was gathered together, and a respectable 

arrangement of the best books. Green walls, 

curtains of the same hue, and a desk of peculiar 

manufacture for Valeria’s use, called forth ex- 

pressions of surprise and delight from the happy 

wife, who strong in her new-born resolution, de- 

clared that she would never enter this sanctuary, 

on any succeeding day, until her house, her per- 
son, and all things affecting the peace and com- 
fort of her family had been duly taken care of. 
The mysterious oblong packages which so often 
find their way into the house are magnanimously 
laid aside without even a peep at their contents, 
until the desired time comes in which to inspect 
them ; and there is now little danger that Valeria 
will go back to her old habits, for there is already 
a new book for her to study, in the shape of a 
child-angel, whose soft caresses and winning 
ways are the most delightful pages on which she 
has ever pondered. 

Over these precious leaves, so full of fresh, 
glad promise, she loves to linger with all a moth- 
er’s ardent love. The love of study has not been 
able to spoil the joys, hopes or cares of maternity. 
These spring up as spontaneously and as purely 
in her heart, asin the hearts of women who never 
reviewed a book or wrote a poem in their lives. 

Now indeed, is Mark Winship proud of his 
wife—proud of the fame which she has been 
unconsciously attaining—proud of her social and 
domestic duties so faithfully performed—proud 
of the strength which she has gathered in over- 
mastering the habits of her youth; and most of 
all, proud and joyful when he returns home and 
finds her sitting with her infant in her arms, both 
most exqnisitely attired, and both seemingly as 
happy as mother and child can ever be this side 
of the “ crystal bars that shine faint between the 
souls of child and mother.” 


To Lovers of Flowers. 


A most beautiful and easily attained show of evergreens 
in winter may be had by a very simple plan, which has 
been found to answer remarkably well on a small scale. 
If geranium branches are taken from healthy and luxu- 
rious trees just before the winter sets in, cut as for slips, 
and immersed in soap and water, they will, after droop- 
ing for a few days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, 
and continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By placing 
a number of bottles thus filled in flower-baskets, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is easily 
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TO MY ABSENT FRIEND. 
BY VELONA LESLIB. 


Would thou wert with me, my own faithful hearted! 
Would thou wert seated beside me to-night; 

Many long months have elapsed since we parted, 
Months, with their moments of sadness and light. 


When thou wert here in the hours of thy childhood, 
When thou wert roaming life’s pathway with me; 
Freely as birds chant their songs in the wildwood, 
Gave I my heart's young affections to thee. 


There was around thee a sweet fascination ; 
Youthful temptations thy soul hath withstood ; 
Thou, dearest one, art the impersonation 

Of all that is noble, and manly, and good. 


THE ASSASSIN OF KLAVA, 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Fresu converts are ever the most zealous, and 
this truth was exemplified in the interior of the 
Russian empire when the doctrines of the Greek 
Catholic church were first introduced among the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of those benighted 
regions; the people looking upon the priests as 
messengers from Heaven, and obeying them al- 
most as punctiliously as if the Deity himself com- 
manded them. 

In the little town of Klava, this superstitious 
reverence was carried to extremes, and it was for 
a long time common for the people to repair to 
the neat but humble cottage of Klanderi, the 
priest, at sunrise and at sunset, and kneel and - 
worship by hundreds, before the rudely fashion- 
ed and gigantic crucifix fixed in the greensward 
before his door. 

Klanderi was past fifty years of age and had a 
commanding and benevolent aspect, though the 
deep lines in his face showed that either sorrow 
or care had gathered great harvests in his soul. 
His goodness of character, his mild injunctions, 
his simple life, and his solicitude for their welfare, 
endeared him to -the rude peasantry, and they 
reverenced the very ground upon which he 
walked, 

One morning, as he threw open his window, 
he noticed an unusual commotion aniong the vil- 
lagers, who, instead of devoutly kneeling where 
they were wont, were hurrying, with wild ges- 
tures and words of alarm, towards the edge of 
the forest, which reared its dark outlines at the 
distance of half a mile, over the undulating plain, 

“What has happened ?” was the question of 
one villager to another. 

“ Haste and see!” was thereply. “An old 
man, a stranger has been murdered in our midst. 
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An ill omen for us all. For has not Klanderi 
told us that the saints have said that the day 
when a murder should be committed in Kiava, 
would bring a curse upon us all—and doubly 
great if the slain should be a stranger ?”’ 

“ Woe for us, then!”’ cried the hearers. ‘‘ Some 
one of us has done the deed of Cain to his broth- 
er, and moreover violated the sacred law of hos- 
pitality. What will Klanderi say? Sorely will 
it grieve the heart of that good and holy man.” 

With lamentations like these they repaired to the 

spot, at the skirt of the forest, where the murder- 
ed stranger lay in a pool of his own blood. His 
ghastly face was turned towards heaven, and his 
eyes, wide open, were glistening in the red light 
of the early sun. His livid lips were slightly 
parted, and between them, as also in his clenched 
hands, remained tufts of grass which he had 
evidently torn up and bitten in the agonies of 
death. He was a gray-haired man. A staff lay 
by his side, and his habiliments, much worn and 
dusty, seemed to indicate that he had travelled 
from afar. 

“A poor wayfarer, gray with years, and mur- 
dered for what trifle of money he might have pos- 
sessed !”” was the generous thought of the com- 
passionate throng who stood around the body. 

“No good will come of this to us! but who, 
who is the assassin?” was the next inquiry, in an 
indignant tone, which boded no good to the 
offender, if caught; for the prediction of Klan- 
deri was remembered with consternation now, 
and the impending calamity made the murder of 
the stranger a circumstance of personal interest 
to all. 

“ We will seek him out, and slay him at once, 
whoever he may be !” was the savage resolve of 
the majority, their semi-barbarous passions being 
aroused at the thought of the unknown trouble 
which the vengeance of Heaven was to inflict 
upon them. “Alas! that we should have had 
& man so bad among us, as thus to excite the 
wrath of the Almighty, and we not to have known 
it in time.” 

Men, women and children now set up a series 
of howls which echoed far around, and startled 
the wild birds from their nests; and, soaring in 
circles above their heads, they screamed to view 
the fanatical peasants brandishing sticks and 
stones, with furious gesticulations, though yet 
uncertain what to do, or where to look for a vic- 
tim to appease the Divine wrath as well as they 
could. 

Suddenly some one cried out : 

“ Pesky, the idiot!” 
“ Where, and what of him?” asked the others, 
eagerly. 
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“Did we not see him yesterday, walking with 
the stranger ?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried several. 

“And is he not a thief as well as a fool? What 
more likely than that he killed the old man ?” 

“Most true! Let us seek him. The fool 
shall die!” 

Acting upon this blind and savage conclusion, 
with wild hootings the fierce crowd ran into the 
forest, where stood a sort of hut, which had been 
fashioned by the hands of Pesky himself, of 
branches torn by the storms from the trees, and 
placed across a deep opening in a rock. It was 
a gloomy den for the dwelling of a human being, 
but the idiot’s cunning had made it impervious to 
the weather, and to him it was a palace. 

_ Though his unpleasant tricks and grimaces, 
petty thefts and sometimes ferocious temper made 
him an aversion to the people of Klava, he ob- 
tained sufficient trifling employments from them 
to gain him apparel and subsistence, and his lit- 
tle delinquencies were generally overlooked ; but 
now, the uncommon atrocity of murder had been 
perpetrated, and the peasants sought him, with 
no merciful spirit. 

“This is the den of the dog!” they shouted, 
surrounding it. “Enter, some, and seize him.” 

Several entered the place, dimly illumined by 
a fir torch, but it appeared to be empty and they 
issued forth disappointed, when the sudden bark- 
ing of a dog was heard within, and the low voice 
of a man, bidding him down and be quiet. 

He is there—that is his voice!” Re-entering 
instantly they found the object of their search, 
nestled high up in a fissure of the rock, and half- 
covered with dead leaves—-the head of his dog, 
with glittering eyes, peering out by his side. 
“Mercy, mercy! I didn’t kill him!” exclaim- 
ed the terrified Pesky, coming down at their bid- 
ding and passively submitting to their rough 
clutch as they bore him forth from his sylvan 
hiding-place. 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed his captors, with a tor- 
rent of imprecations, as they dragged the shrink- 
ing wretch to the spot where the corpse of the old 
man still lay; “how else did you know that he 
had been slain? Answer quickly, for your own 
time on earth is short!” 

“T saw him dead before the moon waned,” 
said Pesky, his trembling, emaciated frame and 
cadaverous countenance looking the very picture 
of guilty horror. “Then I ran to the woods for 
fear.” 

“For fear of what, villain?” said his captors, 
now loathing his uncouth appearance more than 
ever, and shaking him rudely, while he stared 


appalled at the body before him, and his faithful 
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dog looked piteously up and whined in sympathy. 

“For fear—for fear that—you would kill me, 
too.” 

“Had you been innocent, fool, you would 
have felt no fear. You know—confess it! that 
you killed him to rob him.” 

“O, no, no!” faltered Pesky. “I know I 
have thieved before; but little things, only little 
things; and only from children or women crea- 
tures; and not much,not much! But I never 
stole from a man.” 

“Tf you didn’t, it was because you had sense 
enough to know that a man would knock your 
brains out, if you had any—miserable! And 
now what have you done? Look! murdered the 
helpless old man.” 

The speaker seized the wrist of the idiot and 
pointed the hand towards the body. 

“ What’s this!” he suddenly asked, noticing 
upon the extended hand of Pesky, a silver ring, 
ornamented witha cross. “ Where did you get 
that, thief!” 

“ He gave it to me. It’s mine, it’s mine! 
He gave it to me, don’t take it !”” screamed Pesky, 
struggling ineffectually to retain the ring which 
was taken from his finger. ‘He gave it to me 


for some crusts of bread and told me to worship 


it—and I did, it is so pretty.” 

“Liar!” shouted the exasperated mob, at this 
evidence of guilt and hypocrisy. ‘“ You have 
not wit enough to conceal your crime. This 
proves youto be guilty. A rope—arope! Let’s 
drag him to be shrived and then we’ll stone him 
to death.” 

A rope was brought and noosed about his 
neck while he plead for life, upon his knees, the 
big tears coursing down his haggard face, and 
his gaunt dog, true to him in his dire emergency, 
licking them affectionately off. 

' “0, let me have life, it isn’t much, but let me 
have it. Itwilldo no hurt to you.” 

“Tt has done, already, miscreant !” 

“But I didn’t kill him. And if I did, he is 
gone, now, and killing me will not bring him 
back. And then he was an old man, and not 
much life in him. He would have died soon. 
O, let me live. If not for me, for my poor dog, 
Dosky. Who will take care of Dosky when I 
am dead? No one to give him a bone!” 

And yearning towards his dog, which was the 
only thing on earth that loved him, Pesky, though 
the rope was round his own neck, clung to that 
of his dog, and fondly bowed his head upon him. 

“He will want no more bones! He shall 
worry our sheep and cattle no more. You shall 
die together !”” was the harsh retort; “for have 
you not, worthless, brought the curse upon us ? 


Thou more fiend than fool! The saints will 
make us pay the penalty of your sin.” 

But with what eloquence his shattered brain 
was master of, the idiot, with clasped hands, still 
implored for life. 

“ But it is bright to live, O, let me! Pleasant 
to walk in the forest, and sleep by the streams, 
and feed the birds with berries. Let me, let me! 
I will never come from the woods again to plague 
you. You shall never see me more. Give me 
the beautiful ring now, and let me go—and my 
dog, Dosky. We will hide far, far among the 
woods, and never fear the wolves; and live on 
the things that grow in the ground ; and be hap- 
py with the sun and the clouds and the trees— 
mercy, mercy !” 

He had started to his feet, while he invoked 
their clemency, and had so moved them by his 
fervor that for afew moments they let go the rope 
by which they held him; and with the last words 
he suddenly bounded from their midst, under the 
impulse of a momentary hope to escape, and 
Dosky gave a joyful bark—but he was imme- 
diately re-captured, and as he felt the rope once 
more tightly pulled, he fell fainting with despair, 
by the side of the murdered man. 

“Pity he should die without being shrived, 
even though he is a witless!” said some. “ Let 
us away to the priest’s. To Klanderi’s we will 
bear them !” 

So saying, they formed rude litters of branches, 
and the corpse and the idiot were carried away 
and laid down in front of the cottage of Klanderi. 

“You are the just man! save me!” was the 
piercing cry of the prisoner, as darting from the 
litter, the halter still about his bony neck, he fell 
at the feet of the advancing form of the priest. 

“What is it you would do with him, my chil- 
dren?” inquired Klanderi, looking compassion- 
ately upon the wretch who clung to his garments 
and was kissing his feet. 

“We would have you shrive him, holy father, 
and then stone him to death for the murder of 
this stranger,” was the reverential reply, and the 
people pointed to the corpse. 

“The man is innocent, set him free,® said 
Klanderi, to the astonishment of all, stooping and 
raising the idiot from the ground and casting off 
the rope. 

Pesky opened his eyes with .a wild stare of 
amazement. Life had been given tohim. He 
looked at Klanderi for a moment, as if he was a 
god, and then, with a cry of “The just man! 
The just man!” he rushed towards the forest 
with the speed of light, followed by his dog. 

It was now that the throng for the first time 
remarked an unusual pallor on the features of 
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their revered instructor; and wondering at what 
they had seen and heard, they were confident 
that some strange revelation was about to be 
made, and listened breathlessly. 

“My children,” said Klanderi, in an agitated 
voice, “I have told you, long ere this, that were 
a murder committed in Klava, by one of you, the 
saints would avenge it upon you, and happily for 
your peace, I have just prevented the commission 
of such acrime. See to it, in the fature, that 
your hands be kept stainless, when the lips of 
Klanderi can speak no more. But a man has 
been slain among you, though you did it not, 
and your just hearts revolt at the bloody mys- 
tery. Be not appalled, O my children, whom I 
have so loved to teach the way to virtue and eter- 
nal life, when I tell you that the hands I now 
raise for the last time in benediction over you, 
were reddened this morning with murder! This 
man was my brother, and I slew him !” 

A murmur of astonishment and horror was 
heard throughout the crowd, and Klanderi, now 
standing cluse to the body of the dead, con- 
tinued : 

“ Listen, people of Klava! who have deemed 
me incapable of sin, and then do with me as you 
will. The gory clay before you was my brother, 
Asaldof. Birth, fortune and superiority to me 
in years were his, and under the favor of the Czar 
he was made a judge, and deemed an ornament 
of the magistracy. We were children of the 
same mother, by different husbands, else, though 
nature’commits wild freaks in forming her char- 
acters in a family, we could never have been so 
widely different in our dispositions. He was 
harsh, cruel and unbending,—and worse than 
that. Iwas married. A beauteous wife as ever 
put the rose and the lily to shame by her cheeks, 
or the sunny heaven by the glory of her eyes, was 
mine. We parted for a time, I on a distant 
journey. Nearly a yearclapsed. With rapture 
I hailed the hour when I could return, and the 
return was swift—but what did I find? My 
house empty and desolate! The grave of my 
wife! And the story of her death was coupled 
with a narrative of wrong suffered at his foul 
hands, which made my blood curdle in my heart. 
He had brought her to shame, perforce, and then 
ordered her to banishment, to escape the daily 
rebuke of her heart-broken aspect, as she trav- 
ersed the town, a maniac. She had died on our 
threshold, while in the act of departing, and the 
popular fury had compelled him to flight. Upon 
her grave I knelt and registered an oath in hea- 
ven, that no new love, no lapse of time, sick- 
ness nor cares, nor his mest abject penitence, 
should interpose a barrier between my avenging 


steel and his polluted heart, whenever I should 
find him. With this mental reservation, I took 
holy orders. In time I came here, weary of look- 
ing for—shall I call him so—my brother! Yes- 
terday I saw him in Klava! He was parleying 
with the idiot, and spoke devoutly to him and 
handed him a cross. He knew me not, but I 
knew him, through the disguise which twenty 
years of anguish seemed to have ploughed in his 
features—now cold in death before me. I knew 
the destroyer, and ‘ Not now, not now!’ I said, 
as I felt my hand creeping towards my weapon. 
He walked to the fool’s hut, reposed there, came 
forth while the moon was up, and stepped upon 
the sward alone, The bright sphere smiled on 
the offered sacrifice. While yet he turned his 
haggard face to hers, I smote him to the heart, 
and in his expiring throes announced the ven- 
geance of his brother. 

“«Thanks!’ said he, faintly, ‘for now my 
spirit may rest in peace.’ 

“And so shall hers, henceforth,’ cried I, 
‘though avenged by the knife of a fratricide.’ 

“ With staring eyes, he died, as though she 
were there in that parting hour to fill his soul 
with horror. Enough! Ihave confessed. What 
say ye tothe deed?” 

His expectation to be seized was disappointed. 
None advanced. Sorrow and surprise were on 
all faces, and all eyes were downcast. 

“Adieu forever!” said Klanderi, waving his 
had sadly, and departing slowly for the forest, in 
whose mazes his form was soon lost. 

The corpse was borne away and the throng 
separated, wondering and grieving. 

Klanderi was seen no more in life. The idiot, 
Pesky, however, was for several days afterwards 
observed loitering in the village, and it was be- 
lieved that he bore food to the absent priest in 
some secret place—but none sought him out. 

One morning, however, at sunrise, a strange 
group were seen beside the crucifix, which still 
stood before the late abode of Klanderi. 

The priest was found kneeling there, his arms 
enclasping and his dead cold lips kissing it, while 
on either side of him were Pesky, mourning bit- 
terly for his preserver, and his half-starved 
dog. 

“The just man died of cold!” muttered the 
idiot, in tones of self-reproach. “I did not go to 
him for three days, it was so cold—and so he 
starved and perished. O, kill me not for it!” he 
cried. 

The poor fool was removed by the people, who 
prepared for the decent burial of Klanderi, and 
one among them said : 

“It was not the condition of the body, but the 
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sorrowing soul that killed him. May the sacred 
saints who knew his virtues and witnessed all his 
anguish, intercede with God for him and plead 
them in atonement.” 

And so they buried their priest, for years pray- 
ing for his forgiveness while they profited by his 
teachings. 


Lovely, peerless little things, 
Sweet May flowers! 
To my heart their fragrance brings 
Thoughts of olden hours. 
When I was a careless child, 
Dreaming not that ‘neath a smile 
Thoughts were lurking fraught with gulle— 
Those were golden hours. 
Heaven-sent gifts—bright, fragrant treasures, 
¥adiog, dying like earth’s pleasures, 
Dear May Flowers. 


4 » 
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THE GREAT WEST. 


The law of progress, by which the centre of 
wealth, energy and empire moves steadily from 
the orient to the occident, seems to be immutable. 
It is no fanciful theory, but a fixed law of. civili- 


zation. From the cradle of the race, the Cau- 
casian has ever moved westward, founding new 
republics and empires, and leaving gigantic foot- 
prints in a belt around the globe. At times, the 
“star of empire”’ has appeared to be stationary, 
but its rapid motion in its orbit has been only 
checked, not retrograded. Fora season it stood 
still, another “ star of the east,” over our Atlantic 
seaboard, but its normal course has been resumed, 
and its brightness is illuminating all the western 
firmament. 

The Great West! what shadowy visions of 
glory do these words call up in the minds of the 
people of the East! Visions surpassed in magnitfi- 
cence by the reality that dawns upon those of us 
who follow the western trail, and examine for 
themselves the development of the great region 
thus designated. To us, this section of the 
country is particularly interesting, because the 
West, the great West, is undeniably the child of 
the East. The wealth and the life-blood of the 
East have been poured out like water in the lap 
of the West; Eastern capital has opened the 
great channels of transportation, Eastern expe- 
rience and skill have perfected them, and Eastern 
perseverance and tact have managed them and 
successfully conducted the great commercial en- 
terprises that have developed the resources of the 
land of promise. ‘The West is the home of the 
children of the ‘old folks’ around the New 
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England hearthstones. There are few families 
but that have some member of it in the openings 
of Michigan, or on the prairies of Illinois, or in 
the still more distant regions of the upper valley 
of the Mississippi, now called the Far West. 
These distant sections are therefore bound in 
strong and most interesting ties. No dissolution 
of a union can possibly sunder the bonds that 
connect East and West.” 

The present year bids fair to be distinguished 
by the prodigious volume of the tide of immi- 
gration to the West. Among the reasons for 
this, are the establishment of the Western rail- 
roads. The extraordinary fertility of the land in 
all the borders of the Mississippi Valley, is a 
world-wide fact, known from the earliest history 
of the country; but the difficulty in the way has 
been the distance of this land from the Atlantic, 
and the markets to which its products must be 
carried. De Witt Clinton conceived the great 
thought of making the New York canal as an 
outlet to the natural carrying thoroughfare of 
the lakes, and it opened Ohio, and the other parts 
of the West, to a slow process of settlement ; but 
the canal, and steamboating on the lakes, were 
not equal to the demand of this fast age, and 
accordingly the iron road has been laid alongside 
the canal, and along the shore of the lakes, leap- 
ing the very water courses. The whole West 
was thus opened up to facilities of improvement. 
The people of the older States now know what 
the West is. And they have discovered that this 
is the country to which they must look for their 
supply of bread. The Eastern farmers find ita 
hard matter to live. Hard work is their guardian 
genius. The field for enterprise and money- 
making is the West. Capital is therefore flowing 
thither, seeking investments in lands, cities, and 
railroad stock, all of which pay better than any- 
where else. Hence the influx of Yankees, 
always gather where gold is to be won. 

But without dealing in “ glittering general- 
ities,” let us set down a few calculation figures, 
compiled from an authentic source, showing, in 


r the first place, the present estimated population 


of the Great West, and in the second, its political 
weight and importance in the confederacy. 

The vote cast at the Presidential election will 
probably furnish a correct basis. By a compar- 
ison of the votes cast in the States where the 
amount of the population is known, with the 
number of the population, it has been demon- 
strated that only one out of six, or one-sixth of 
the population of the free States, voted at the 
Presidential election. If we then multiply the 
vote of any Eastern or Western State by the 
number six, we shall have a very correct state- 
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ment of the population in.that State, as near as 
it can be ascertained by any other process. .By 
this rule, we know that the population of the 
seven Eastern States, including New York, is 
6,097,000. The population of the six North- 
Western States, computed in the same way, is 
7,177,356—giving a plurality to the North-West- 
ern States of 1,080,356—or one-sixth of one in 
the ascendency. To the population of the West- 
ern States, there should properly be added that 
of Minnesota. This is estimated at 200,000— 
which will give the total population of the section 
“known and described” as the North-West, 
7,377,356. At the same time, the population of 
New York is 3,584,000; and that of all the New 
England States, the Father of States themselves, 
is only 2,513,000. The six States of the North- 
West, which, fifty-six years ago, had only one- 
fortieth of the population of the New England 
States and New York, have now three times that 
of the New England States alone. 

In 1850, the population of the North-Western 
States was a little less than one-fifth of the total 
population of the United States. At the present 
time, they must contain more than one quarter of 
all the population of the Union ! 

The ratio of increase for the first decade, from 
1800 to 1810, for the Eastern States, was thirty- 
three per cent. The ratio of the Western terri- 
tory for the same time, was four hundred and 
thirty-three per cent. For the period of six 
years, from 1850 to the election of President in 
1856, the rate of increase in the Eastern States, 
was about five per cent. The ratio of increase 
in the Western States was fifty-two per cent. 

Under the apportionment made on the census 
of 1830, the Eastern States, including New York, 
had 78 representatives in Congress; the North- 
West had 30. Inthe present Congress, on the 
apportionment of the census of 1850, the East- 
ern States have 62, and the North-Western States 
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The increase of the public and private wealth 
of the West almost exceeds belief, and it is not 
alone in material wealth that this vast region has 
progressed—the institutions and refinements of 
the East have been transplanted westward, the 
arts have there found a home, and all that ren- 
ders life agreeable may there be met with in a 
society well-balanced, well organized, and most 
healthfully constituted. The growth and great- 
ness of the West is the marvel of the age. 
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POSITION IN SLEEPING, 

It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of 
a bottle turned upside down, and the contents are 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of empty- 
ing the stomach of its contents is more like draw- 
ing water from a well. After going to sleep, let 
the body take its own position. If you sleep on 
your back, especially soon after a hearty meal, 
the weight of the digestive organs, and that of 
the food, resting on the great vein of the body, 
near the back bone, compresses it, and arrests 
the flow of the blood more or less. If the arrest 
is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are 
unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been-recent 
or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the va- 
rious sensations, such as falling over a precipice, 
or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate effort to get rid of it, 
arouses us; that sends on the stagnating blood, 
and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or per- 
spiration, or feeling of exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation and the length and 
strength of the effort made to escape the danger. 


Livine 1x Paris.—A young gentleman from 
London lately visited Paris with six thousand 
pounds, and asked his banker how long that sum 


would last him. ‘“ Why,” said the banker, “ if 
you visit the gaming table, it will last you three 
days ; if you do not, it will last you six weeks.” 


50. At this time, the Eastern States have in 
Congress one-fifth more power than the North- 
Western States. 

Under an apportionment made upon the pop- 
ulation as it now is, the Eastern States would 
have 64 representatives, and the North-Western 
States 75, without including Minnesota. This 
would give to this Western section a majority of 
| 11 representatives. This ratio of increase will | in this country, make beasts of themselves on 
continue until 1860, when, unquestionably, the | festive occasions. 

political power of the North-Western States will as ¢ > 
overbalance the Eastern States by at least one- Tae Grave.—The Germans call a church- 
third. It will have, in proportion to other sec- | yard “ God’s Field.” As such, we should re- 


Surerstit10n.—In Sweden, ignorant 
people believe that the nobility and great men 
possess a power of turning themselves into wolves 
on Christmas night. We have known men, even 


tions, in the Congress under the new apportion- 
ment, twice the number of votes that it has in 
the present. 


gard it. The angel of death should not be 
figured as a grisly skeleton, but as a beauteous 
messenger. 
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THERE’S GOOD IN EVERY HEART. 


BY DR. J. HAYNES. 
Tell me not in doleful accent, 
Human nature has no good; 
Though in folly comes its advent, 
And its demonstrations rude. 


Tell me not in bitter sadness, 
Man’s corrupted through and through; 
That his nature runs to madness, 
Thoughtless as to what may do! 


Tell me not there’s no aspiring, 
Native, genuine and true; 

That no innate spark’s inspiring, 
Common both to me and you. 


Tell me not unerring Goodness 
Proves less merciful than man}; 
Bringing forth in hopeless lewdness, 

Without a redeeming plan! 


Tell me not in plaintive cadence, 
Man’s the meanest on the sod; 
While around his brow the radiance 

Speaks the image of his God! 


Wilful folly, deeds revolting, 
Are exceptions —not the rule; 

Nature ever is exalting— 
Teaching wisdom by the fool! 


Though the soul be often falling 
In with sin’s alluring mood; 

Yet are inward voices calling— 
Nature will approve the good! 


Wiser then it is to ponder 

On the wide world’s better part; 
Nor will wisdom ever wonder 

That there's good in every heart! 


THE GHOST’S TRAMP, 
A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY JOHN R. DANFORTH. 

“Do I believe in ghosts? Of course I do 
not—Mrs. Catherine Crowe’s ‘Night Side of 
Nature’ to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

Such was the reply I made to my grandmother 
when I was quite a young man, and that was 
half a century ago. I may not have alluded to 
Mrs. Crowe’s book, for the simple reason that it 
was not then published ; the reference, I believe, 
was to “Mrs. Veal’s Apparition,” a full and 
particular account of the appearance of which 
was prefixed to that cheerfal work, “‘ Drelincourt 
on Death,” a book now only known to collectors 
of literary curiosities. 

My grandmother shook her head in depreca- 
tion of my skepticism with regard to supernat- 
ural visitations, and said that if I would accom- 
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pany her next day, when she took her morning 
ride, she would show me a veritable haunted 
house and tell me the story of it. 

Accordingly, we rode to the outskirts of the 
city of L——, and soon came in sight of an old 
house which presented a gloomy, ruinous appear- 
ance. It was surrounded by an old-fashioned, 
spacious garden, overgrown with weeds; the 
gravel walks were green with moss and grass, 
and the fruit trees trained against the wall, shot 
out @ plenteous overgrowth of wild bushes, and 
a rank crop of thistles choked the beds over 
which the slimy traces of slugs and snails shone 
in the sunshine. 

In the deserted mansion itself, scarcely a single 
window-pane was left unbroken; the roof was 
untiled; the brick work at the lower part of the 
building was without mortar, and seemed crum- 
bling with damp; and many of the shutters, 
which in the dwellings of that State were fixed 
outside windows, hung dangling on one rusty 
hinge. The entrance-door, of which the lintel 
had either dropped from its socket, or been forced 
away, was fastened to the side frame by a 
padlock. 

All was silent, deserted, desolate ; nor did the 
aspect of the tenement tend to dissipate, by any 
exhibition of beauty, the heavy melancholy which 
the view of it inspired. It was a square, red 
brick house, large enough indeed to contain many 
rooms, but it was utterly destitute of external in- 
terest. It had no pointed roof, no fantastic 
gables, no grotesque projections, no pleasant 
porch, nor any spiral and twisted chimneys like 
those which surmounted the picturesque homes 
built three hundred years since. 

“Some thirty years ago,” said my grand- 
mother, “there dwelt in this house a man named 
Edgar Rippingille.” And then she related the 
following story respecting him : 

“ Mr. Rippingille bore an excellent character, 
and enjoyed, indeed, a high repute for virtue and 
piety. He had no wife or children, but he lived 
with much liberality and kept many servants. 
He was constant in attendance at church, and 
gladdened the hearts of the neighboring poor by 
the frequency of his almsgiving. 

“He was hospitable, too, for scarcely a day 


passed without his entertaining some of his 


neighbors with feasts at his house. At such 
times his conversation was brilliant, his judgment 
deferred to, his decisions considered final, and 
his jokes received with laughter and applause. 
There was nothing uncommon, however, in this, 
for rich men at their own tables, especially, are 
the most facetious fellows in the world. 
“Nothing could exceed the costliness and 
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rarity of Mr. Rippingille’s wines, the lavish pro- 
fusion of his plate, or the splendors of his rooms 
—rooms which were decorated with the most 
costly specimens of the Italian and Flemish 
schools of painting, and resounded nightly with 
the harmony of dainty madrigals. 

“One summer evening, after a sumptuous 
dinner had been enjoyed by Mr. Rippingille and 
& numerous party, it was proposed, the weather 
being very. sultry, that the wine and dessert 
should be taken to the lawn, and that the revelry 
should be prolonged under the shade of the leafy 
elms which stood about the garden in groups. 
The company accordingly adjourned thither, and 
great was the merriment beneath the green 
boughs which hung over the table in heavy 
masses, and loud the songs in the sweet air of 
evening. 

* Twilight came on, but still the joyous rev- 
ellers were loth to leave the spot which seemed 
sacred to mirth and music and indolent enjoy- 
ment. Not a breath stirred the leaves above 
their heads. One shining star, poised in the 
clear ether, seemed to look down with curious 
gaze on the jocund scene; and the soft west 
wind had breathed its last drowsy evening hymn. 
The calm, indeed, was so perfect, that Mr. Rip- 
pingille ordered lights to be brought where they 
sat, that the out-of-door carouse might be still 
enjoyed. 

Hang care!’ exclaimed he. ‘ This is a de- 
licious evening! The wine has a finer relish 
here than in the house, and the song is more ex- 
citing and melodious under the tranquil sky, than 
in the close room where the air is stifled. Come, 
let us have a bacchanalian chant—let us, with 
old Sir Toby, make the welkin dance and rouse 
the night-owl with a catch. I am right merry! 
Pass the bottle, and tune your voices; a catch— 
acatch! The lights will be hee anon.’ 

“Thus he spoke, but his merriment seemed 
forced and unnatural. A grievous change awaited 
him. 
“ As one of the servants was proceeding to the 
house with a flambeau in his hand, to light the 
tapers already placed on the table, he saw in the 
walk leading from the outer gate a matron of 
lofty bearing, in widow's weeds, whose skin, as 
the rays of the torch fell on it, looked white as a 
monumental effigy, and made a ghastly contrast 
with her black robe. Her face was rigid and 
sunken ; but her eyes glanced about from their 
hollow sockets with a restless motion, and her 
brow was knit as if in anger. A corpselike in- 
fant was in her arms; and she paced with a 
proud and stately step towards the spot where 
the master of the house was sitting among his 


jovial friends, apparently ‘merry in heart and 
filled with swelling wine.’ 

“The servant shuddered, as he beheld the 
strange intruder; but he, too, had partaken of 
the good cheer, and felt bolder than usual. 
Mastering up his courage, he faced the awful 
woman and demanded her errand. 

“*T seek your master,’ said she. 

“*He is engaged, and cannot be interrupted,’ 
replied the man. ‘Ugh! turn your face from 
me—lI like not your looks. You are enough to 
freeze one’s very blood.’ 

“*Fool!’ returned the woman. ‘Your mas- 
ter must see me.” And she pushed the servant 
aside. 

“The menial shivered at the touch of her 
hand, which was heavy and cold liké marble. 
He felt as if rooted to the spot; he could not 
move to follow her, as she moved on to the 
scene of the banquet. 

“On arriving at the spot, she drew herself 

up beside the host, and stool there without utter- 
ing a word! He saw her, and shook in every 
joint. The song ceased ; the guests were speech- 
less with amazement, and sat like petrifactions, 
bending their gaze one way towards the strange 
and solemn figure which confronted them. 
“*Why comest thou here?’ at length de- 
manded Mr. Rippingille, in low and gasping 
accents. ‘ Vanish! who opened the vault to let 
thee forth? Thou should’st be a hundred miles 
away. Sink again into the earth! Hence, hor- 
rible thing—dead creature—ghost—hence! What 
seekest thou? What can I do to keep thee in 
the grave? I will resign thy lands; to whom 
shall they be given? Thy child is dead. Who 
is now thy heir? Speak, and be invisible!’ 

“The pale woman stooped with unseemly 
effort, as if an image of stone were to bend, 
and whispered something in the ear of her ques- 
tioner which made him tremble still more vio- 
lently. Then beckoning him, she passed through 
the deepening twilight towards the house, while 
he, with bristling hair and faltering gait, followed 
her. The terror-stricken man, the gaunt wo- 
man, and the white child, looked like three 
corpses moving in the heavy and uncertain shades 
of evening against the order of nature. 

“After waiting an hour for their friend’s re- 
turn, the guests, who had now recovered from 
their first panic, became impatient to solve the 
mystery, and determined to seek the owner of 
the house and offer such comfort as his evident 
trepidation required. They accordingly directed 
their steps towards the room into which they 
were informed the woman, child, and their host 
had entered. 
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“On approaching the door, piteous groans 
and incoherent exclamations were heard, above 
which these words were plainly audible in a 
female voice : 

“« Remember what I have said! Think of my 
slaughtered husband! A more terrible intruder 
will some night come to thy house! Thou shalt 
perish here and hereafter !” 

“Hearing these groans and menaces, the 
party instantly burst into the room, followed by 
a servant with a light. Mr. Rippingille, whose 
face was buried in his hands, was standing alone. 
But as his friends gazed around in amazement, a 
shadow of the woman with the infant in her arms 
was seen to flicker on the wall, as if moved about 
uncouthly by a faint wind. By degrees, it faded 
entirely away. No one knew how the stately 
widow herself had disappeared, nor by what 
means she had obtained admittance through the 
outer gate. 

“To the earnest inquiries of his friends, the 


host would give no answer, and the party left the’ 


place perplexed with fearful thoughts. From 
that time, no feasts were given in the house. The 
apartment where the secret interview took place 
was closed, and was never afterwards opened. 

“After having lived here several years in 
complete solitude, a mortal sickness came on 
Mr. Rippingille. But if his bodily sufferings 
were grievous to behold, the agony of his mind 
seemed tenfold greater, so that the friends who 
came to cheer him in his malady were amazed to 
see one of so pure a life (as they thought) given 
over to the torture of remorse. He felt that he 
must shortly appear before the Supreme Judge, 
and the anticipated terrors of the judgment were 
already in his spirit. His countenance under- 
Went many ghastly changes, and the sweat of 
dismal suffering poured in heavy beads from his 
face and head. 

“The throes of his conscience were too strong 
to be any longer endured or hidden; and sum- 
moning one or two of his neighbors to his bed- 
side, he confessed many sins of which he had 
been guilty in a distant partof the country. He 
had, he said, enriched himself by the ruin of 
widows and orphans, and he added that the ac- 
carsed love for gold had made him a murderer. 

“Tt was in vain that the pastor of the parish, 
who saw his agony, strove to comfort him. ‘ His 
works, and alms, and all the endeavors’ of 
the latter years of his life Were of no avail. 
They were as chaff, and flew off from the weight 
of his transgressions. 

“* Alas, my friends!’ said he; ‘resign me, I 
pray you, to my lost condition, and to the fiends 
hovering around to seize me!’ 
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“ The menace of the strange woman was now 
about to be fulfilled. . 

“Qn the last night of Mr. Rippingille’s life, 
one of his neighbors—a pious and benevolent 
man—sat up with the expiring wretch by his 
bedside. He had for some time fallen into a 
state of stupor, being afraid to look any human 
being in the face, or even to open his eyes. He 
slept, or seemed to sleep for a while; then sud- 
denly arousing himself, he appeared to be in an 
intolerable agitation of body and mind, and with 
an indescribable expression of countenance, 
shrieked out: ‘QO, the intolerable horrors of 
an evil conscience !’ 

“Midnight had now arrived. The servants 
were in bed, and no one was stirring in the 
house but the old nurse and the friend who 
watched the last moments of the sufferer. All 
was in profound quiet, when suddenly the sound 
of loud and impatient footsteps was heard in the 
room adjoining the forlorn man’s bedchamber. 

“« What can that be?’ said the nurse, under 
her breath, and with an expression of ghastly 
alarm. ‘Hark! the noise continues !’ 


“Ts any one up in the house? inquired the 
friend. 
“*No. Besides, would a servant dare to tramp 


with such violence about the next room to that 
of his dying master ?” 

“The gentleman snatched a lamp, and went 
forth into the next chamber. It was empty! but 
still the footsteps sounded loudly, as those of a 
person in angry impatience. 

‘* Bewildered and aghast, the friend returned 
to Rippingille’s bedside, and could not find ut- 
terance to tell the nurse what had been the result 
of his examination of the adjoining room. 

“*For the love of heaven,’ exclaimed the 
woman, ‘speak! Tell me what you have seen 
imthe next chamber. Who is there? Why do 
you look so pale? What has made you dumb? 
Hark! the noise of the footsteps grows louder 
and louder. O, how I wish I never had entered 
this accursed house—this house abhorred of God 
and man!’ 

“‘ Meanwhile the tramp—tramp—tramp—grew 
not only louder, but quicker and more impatient, 

“The scene of the tramping was after a time 
changed. It approached the sick man’s room, 
and was heard—plainly heard—close by the bed- 
side of Rippingille, whose nurse and friend 
stared with speechless terror on the floor, which 
sounded and shook as the invisible footfalls 
passed over it. 

“* Something is here—something terrible—in 
this new room, and close to us, though we cannot 


see it!’ whispered the gentleman in panting ac- - 
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cents to his companion. ‘Go up stairs and call 
the servants, and let all in the house assemble 


“*T dare not move!’ exclaimed the trembling 
woman. ‘I am faint—I shall go mad!’ 

“* Be composed, I beseech you,’ said the gen- 
tleman, in a voice scarcely audible. ‘ Recall your 
scattered senses. I, too, should be scared to 
death, did I not with a strong effort keep down 
the mad throbbings that torment me. Recollect 
our duty. We must not abandon the expiring 
man. Merciful Heaven!’ he, continued, with a 
frenzied glance into the shadowy recesses of the 
chamber. ‘Listen! the noise is stronger than 
ever—those iron footsteps! And still we cannot 
discern the cause! Go! and bring some com- 
panions—some human faces—our own are trans- 
formed !’ 

“The nurse thus abjured, left the demon- 
haunted apartment with a visage white as snow, 
and the benevolent friend, now that he was left 
alone, became wild and frantic. Assuming a 
courage from the very intensity of fear, he 
shrieked out, in a voice which scarcely sounded 
like his own: 

“« What art thou, execrable thing, that comest 
at this dead hour? Speak, if thou canst—show 
thyself, if thou darest !’ 

“These cries aroused the dying man from the 
miserable slumber into which he had fallen. He 
opened his glassy eyes, gasped for utterance, and 
seemed as though he would now have prayed— 
prayed in mortal anguish ; but the words died in 
his throat. His lips quivered, and seemed 
parched, as if by fire; they stood apart, and his 
clenched teeth grinned horribly. It was evident 
he heard the footsteps, for an agony fearful to 
behold came over him. He arose in his bed, held 
out his arms as if to keep off the approach of 
some hateful thing, and having sat thus for a 
few moments, fell back and with a dismal groan 
—expired ! 

“From that very instant, the sound of the 
footsteps was heard no more! Silence fell upon 
the room. When the nurse re-entered, followed 
by the servants, they found the sick man dead— 
with a face of horrible contortion—and his friend 
stretched on the floor in a swoon. 

“The mortal part of Rippingille was soon 
buried, and after that time (the dismal story be- 
coming generally known) no one would dare to 
inhabit the house, which gradually fell into 
decay, and got the fatal reputation of being 
haunted.” 


Stealing never makes a man rich, alms never 
makes a man poor,and prayer never hinders a 
man’s business. 


ETIQUETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


We have a great admiration for ladies—in fact, 
we may be said to partially adore them. We 
are ever ready on a muddy day to rush to the 
curb-stone, snatch up the darling infant pet from 
the hesitating mama’s side—and, regardless of 
the mire, an, ankle deep to the other side. Fre- 
quently we receive the thanks of the lady; but, 
to the sex’s shame be it said, there are some who 
look upon any of the politeness or extra civilities 
of life as unworthy of even a nod of gratitude. 

We happened to have the farthest seat ina 
Tenth Street omnibus the other day, and, of 
course, with our usual politeness, took every op- 
portunity of serving the ladies sitting towards the 
door. hen they wished to retire, we took es- 
pecial pains to hand their money and tickets 
through the hole to the driver. At length, one 
of the lady passengers pulled the string; we 
immediately wacel over our hand, received her 
money, and passed it, as usual, to the driver. 

The lady got out, walked round to the front 
of the omnibus, and very coolly asked the driver : 

“Did you receive that money ?” 

Shade of Blessington! The rest of the passen- 

rs turned their heads to hide their smiles—we 

ropped ours to conceal our blushes.—New York 
irror. 


PECULIARITIES OF GREAT MEN, 


“Tn 1794 the celebrated Talleyrand was in the 
United States. While on a visit to the city of 
New York, he frequently dined at the table of a 
lady who was much amused with his singular 
manners. She described him as having been 
lame, possessing an intelligent countenance, with 
long light hair, parted in the centre of his forehead, 
and a very expressiveeye. He would sometimes 
during dinner, rest both of his elbows on the 
table, supporting his face between his hands, and 
carry on a conversation with his mouth so full 
that he could scarcely articulate. She also said 
that he would oftentimes cut up all the meat on 
his plate into small pieces, press piece after piece 
upon his fork until the prongs were full, then 
thrust it into his mouth, and closing his teeth, 
pull at the fork until it left every piece in his 
capacious jaws.” We should judge that Talley- 
rand was one of that class of full grown boys, who 
“come instead of being “ brought up.” —Life 
of Talleyrand. 


THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
The empress is as beautiful as Raphael’s Vir- 


in, and as mute. Her majesty dope not speak 
fratian, though she took lessons from M. Bolza 
during a long time. She speaks but little French ; 
she listens, she looks on, and remains impassive 
to the compliments addressed to her on all sides. 
The presents made to her she hands to her cham- 
berlain without a smile or a word of thanks. 
It appears that she lives solely in the love of her 
husband, who, onvhis part, appears to be pas- 
sionately attached to her.—Cor. of N. Y Tribune. 


«more> 


The aim of education should be to teach us 
rather how to think than what to think—rather 
to improve, our Minds, so as to enable us to 
think for ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men. 
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LITTLE ALICE, 


BY C. WRIGHT. 

Thy childish love with silken wings 
Has swept a glowing spark to me, 
And round thy form my spirit clings, 
With deep and tender sympathy. 


My wandering spirit long has sought 
A proofof love’s sincerity, 

And that which gold has never bought, 
Dwells here in spotless purity. 


But in this cold and heartless world, 
Alone to breast its treacherous flood, 

Will many a poisonous shaft be hurled, 
To snatch thee from the throne of God. 


But trust in him who gave thy soul 
To shield it from the snares of sin; 
Though death's dark waves around thee roll, 
The gates of life shall waft thee in. 


In childhood learn the ways of truth 
In Christian hope, to love and fear; 
Nor think the blooming flowers of youth 
Forever fade when fading here. 


They're born to grace a holier sphere, 
One radiant with the hues of love; 
The flowers that droop and perish here, 

Bloom in a brighter world above. 


4 
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THE HUSBAND’S LESSON, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“ Gracious heavens! isn’t supper ready yet ? 
And I've waited half an hour longer than usual ; 
I never did see such shiftless works ;” and the 
speaker, a strong, healthy-looking man, jerked a 
chair up to the stove and throwing himself into 
it, buried his face in his hands, as though he were 
deep in a sulky fit. 

The woman—the wife—for it was she whom he 
had addressed, sat on a low rocker, with a two 
year old child folded to her bosom, to whom she 
was singing sweet lullabies, her foot, meanwhile, 
gently touching the cradle in which, in what 
seemed a fitful slumber, lay a babe of six months. 
Her dress was pinned up about her, a wide check 
apron nearly enveloped her delicate figure, anold 
hood covered her head, her sleeves were rolled up 
and her whole appearance indicated that she had 
just passed through a day of laborious toil. She 
looked very pale and careworn, and even sick, 
and a close observer might have seen tear drops 
stealing down her cheeks at the rude speech of 
her husband. 

After about five minutes’ silence, Mr. Lee raised 
his head and asked in that peculiarly hateful 
tone which some men can assume when it is their 
will, “ Are we to have any supper, to-night? If 
we are, I would like toknow when. My business 
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doesn’t allow me to waste over an hour at atime 
waiting for my meals.” 

Choking down the sob which struggled for 
utterance, Mrs. Lee answered very sweetly, “ As 
soon as I can lay Georgie down, I will get the 
supper on the table. He has been very worri- 
some all the afternoon, waking up the baby as 
fast as I put her asleep, and I thought the quickest 
way was to give him his supper, and undress him 
and put him to bed. I am sorry to keep you 
waiting.” 

“ The same old story,” muttered her husband. 
“T wonder what women would do, if they hadn’t 
a child for a scape-goat. I can’t imagine what 
on earth makes our children so cross. I am 
sure they don’t get it from my side of the house, 
for I am always good-natured myself, except 
when things go on in this way at home, anda 
saint would swear then, 1 know.” 

Every word, low as it was breathed, sank into 
the wife’s heart ; so deeply, too, that she had no 
power to say, what was the truth indeed, that her 
children were only cross when she had to neglect 
them, as she was obliged to on washing days ; 
nor did she add, what she might with equal truth 
have done, that if her husband would only be 
the same good natured and obliging man at home 
that he was abroad, her life would be an anthem 
instead of a dirge, and his a blessing where it was 
now too often a curse. 

“Gracious!” continued he, as opening the , 
sink-room door, he spied a clothes basket full of 
snow-white garments just ready for the line, and 
a tub of calicoes in the rinse, “ isn’t your washing 
out yet? What on earth have you been about 
to-day? Seems to me, you’re growing lazy; you 
used to get through at noon. I declare, if things 
go on in this way much longer, I shall wish I 


had lived in my father’s time, when women were 


women and not doll-babies. I know my mother 
never had her washing round till dark night. It’s 
enough to discourage any man.” And again he 
jerked up his chair, threw himself into it, and 
buried his scowling face in his hands. 

If Mrs. Lee had been what is called 2 woman 
of spirit, she would have retaliated roundly on 
her husband. She would have told him that his 
mother was a strong, healthy woman, with never 
a day’s sickness to break down her constitution, 
and instead of having three children—all babies 
together—to attend to, she was never blessed 
with but one solitary child; that on washing 
days, his father, or the hired man always staid at 
home and pumped her water, put on her boiler, 
pounded the clothes, hung out the line, emptied 
the tubs, and took up with a cold dinner and a 
bread and milk supper. Bat instead, the wife, 


. 
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‘who was one of those gentle women who think 
submission to a husband’s will the wisest course, 
only answered calmly that she had worked hard 
all day, but being half sick herself, the children 
fretful and the wash unusually large, the baby 
having been sick all the last week and company 
there besides, she had been unable to get through 
with it, and she was sorry to keep him waiting.” 

“It’s wasting breath to apologize for what can 
be helped,” growled Mr. Lee, in an undertone. 
“ Aint that child asleep yet ?” 

The mother gently bent her face to the little 
one, and having assured herself that the measured 
breath of slumber was stealing through its rose- 
bud lips, she hastened to carry it to its crib, and 
no woman similarly situated will wonder that, as 
she pressed a kiss upon its dimpled cheek, she 
left beside it some pearl-like dropsya little April 
shower, wrung from her heart by its clouded love. 

But there was no trace of emotion on her face 
when she re-entered the kitchen, save only an 
added paleness, and quietly, and with that celerity 
that denoted a practical housewife, she set about 
preparing thesupper. In ten minutes’ time it was 
on the table, and not even Mr. Lee, cross as he 
was, could find fault with it. The cloth rivalled 
in whiteness the snowbank that covered the grass- 
plot; the stone-china glistened like porcelain ; 
the knives, forks and spoons were miniature mir- 
rors ; the sugar bowl was filled to the brim with 
tempting lumps ; the cream pitcher was flowing 
with its luscious draught ; the butter was neatly 
stamped and golden in hue; the cold beef, cured 
by the wife’s own hands, was delicately tender 
and deliciously sweet; the smoking hot biscuits 
were “ light as a feather ;” the stewed pears, and 
baked apples were “ beautifully done,” while the 
pumpkin pie was rich and yellow enough to suit 


the veriest “down easter.” It did not look at 


all like a washing day’s supper, and aking might 
have feasted there. 

The tea, we had almost forgotten the tea, which 
eould have bribed into good-nature the crossest 
spinster, was served; the litthe four year old 
dumpling of a daughter, the eldest born of the 
household, helped by the mother to a plateful of 
“ goodies,” as she termed the supper, and the 
weary woman had taken one sip from her restor- 
ing cup, when there was a loud, impatient cry 
from the cradle. 

“Don’t for goodness’ sake let that child wake 
up!” exclaimed Mr. Lee, “keep her asleep if 
you can, for if there’s anything I hate, it’s a child 
bawling when I’m eating.’’ 

So Mrs. Lee left the table and sat down by the 
little one, and by dint of vigorous rocking and 
many careful caresses, and much low humming, 
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succeeded in keeping little Nell asleep while 
her father took his supper. As soon as he had 
swallowed the last morsel, he rose and seized his 
hat. 

“TI wish you would milk the cow to-night, 
George,” said his wife, timidly. “I have so 
much to do yet.” 

“ Gracious! aint that cow milked yet, Rose? 
Why didn’t you ask me when I first came in? 
I can’t stop to milk her now, if she has to go till 
morning. Shiftless works!” And he hurried out. 

Poor Mrs. Lee sighed and wiped her eyes with 
her check apron. She had set the milk pailona 
side table before her husband came in, and she 
knew he had seen it, and knew if he had been 
good-natured, he would have taken it and gone to 
the cow without being asked. But there was 
no time for her to indulge her griefs. It was seven 
o’clock now. So she took up the baby, undressed 
and nursed it, and then carried it to its night’s 
resting place, in the centre of her own neat bed. 
Then she called Rose, and hurried and tired as she 
was, failed not to clasp the hands of the child as 
it knelt beside her, and help it to remember its 
little prayer, and then to sit by its trundle bed 
and sing it a sweet angel-like hymn. Then she 
took up the pail and went out to the shed where 
stood the patient cow, for Mr. Lee, although 
he lived in the city and could have bought his 
milk every day, and thus saved his wife many a 
weary step, would have his own cow, drink as he 
said, “ his own milk, and eat his own butter.” 
The flowing pailful strained and the pans carried 
down cellar, she cleared off the table, and then 
tying her hood closely on, and pinning a cradle 
blanket about her shoulders, and drawing on her 
mittens, Mrs. Lee took up the heavy basket and 
went outinto the keen, cold night air and hung 
out the clothes. The snow was up to her knees, 
the garments frezen ere they touched the line, the 
whistling wind swept them about so wildly that 
she could scarcely pin them, the frost glued her 
eyelids and benumbed her fingers, and when the 
hireling task was over, she sank down more dead 
than alive beside the glowing hearth. Her feet, 
hands and cheeks stung with agony, while sharp, 
stabbing pains in her side, warned her of trouble 
to come. 

“ O, if I wereonly through,” groaned she, and 
then she thought she would let the calicoes lie, 
and the mopping go till to-morrow; but when 
after awhile she beeame somewhat warmed, argu- 
ing that every day brought its own appointed 
task, she rose, wrung out and starched the calicoes 
and hung them on a clothes horse behind the 
stove. Then she took the mop and pail, and the 
painted floor was soon. free from speck or. stain. 
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She was just wringing out the cloth with which 
she had washed the stone hearth, when her hus- 
band returned. 

“Gracious! aint you done yet? What on 
earth ails you to be so long about everything to- 
day? And now I’ve got to sit here with this wet 
floor.” And again he jerked a chair to the fire. 

Mrs. Lee did not speak. She could usually 
restrain her feelings, but she was so worn and 
wearied now, that she felt if she strove to answer, 
there would come a flood of tears. She quietly 
turned to the sink room and commenced empty- 
ing the tubs into pails, that she might the easier 
throw out the water. 

Mr. Lee did not sit very easy in his chair. He 
had spent the whole evening in pleasant chat at 
a friend’s sitting-room, and in spite of all he 
could do, something kept swelling under his left 
ribs, and away down in his heart he felt reproach- 
ed for not staying at home and assisting his 
wife. And there she was now, a delicate woman, 
carrying out suds on this cold night, and he com- 
fortably seated before a blazing fire. If he had 
seen another man’s wife about it, he would ha¥e 
hurried to help her, and even now, cross as he 
felt, conscience smote him too roughly, and draw- 
ing on his boots again, he hurried to the other 
room. 

** Go in now, Rose,and rest yourself, I’ll finish,” 
exclaimed he, as she waded through the snow 
from the sink hole. 

“T’m most through,” said she, faintly. 

“ And most froze, too,” cried he, as he touched 
her hand in taking the pails, and his heart getting 
now wide awake, he drew her into the kitchen, 
seated her in her rocker, and closing the door 
between them, finished carrying off the water and 
then put everything away neatly. When he re- 
turned, he found his wife in the pantry stirring up 
a bowl of buckwheat cakes. 

“ You seem determined to keep busy till mid- 
night,” said he. “ What else will you find to 

do?” 

“ Nothing,” said she, “only to grind the coffee, 
lay the table, pound the steak and wash the 
potatoes,” 

“And so you call that nothing? Here, give 
me the mill.” And a most energetic grinding did 
the coffee have that night, and the steak, too, was 
nearly pounded to strings. But Mrs. Lee quietly 
laid the table and prepared the vegetables herself. 

“You look tired almost to death,” said he, as 
the work finally all finished up, they drew their 
chairs to the stove. “You shouldn’t undertake 
to do so much when you don’t feel well. There’s 
no need of it.”’ 
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said so this morning!” Butalasforher! Inthe 
morning, he was always so fresh and vigorous 
himself, being in perfect health and sleeping in a 
cot bed, away from his wife and fretting baby, 
that he never thought she could feel feeble and 
weary, and unequal to the day’s task. 

“T must have my night’s rest,” he said, when 
the last little one, proving to be very worrisome 
at night, he sought a separate couch. “I must 
have my night’s rest, because I earn the bi ad 
But it never occurred to him that his wife needed 
a good night’s rest, that she might have strength 
to knead the bread. Short-sighted man ! 

On the following morning, Mr. Lee rose, as 
was his custom, at daylight; built the fire, put on 
the kettle, and then hurried away to open the 
shop. He always allowed his wife an hour to 
get breakfast in, and make her own and children’s 
toilet, and no matter how hard the baby cried, or 
how cross or wayward Georgie and Rose were, 
he would hear no apology if all was not in readi- 
ness when he returned. “ His mother had said 
time and again, that any housekeeper who was at 
all spry, might get a breakfast fit to set before a 
king in an hour,” and this sentence he dinned ~ 
into his wife’s ears every time there was a failure, 
forgetting to add that his worthy mother never 
had three children to cling to her heels, and wash 
and dress while she prepared a meal. 

He was fated this morning to get a glimpse 
into woman’s minor trials. The house seemed 
strangely quiet when he re-entered, and when he 
opened the kitchen door, instead of being regaled 
with the aroma of distilling coffee, and the odors 
of broiling steak, browning potatoes and puffing 
cakes, he found the stove almost cold and no one 
present but his eldest born, who was perched in 
a high chair by the table, dabbling with her spoon 
into the molasses-can. 

__“ Where is mother ?” said he, hastily and ear- 
‘nestly, satisfied that something was wrong. 

“O, my dear ma sick, I ’spect,” lisped Rose. 
“ She fell on the floor all white, and she can’t 
getup. You go help her.” 

He ran to the bed-room and sure enough, there 
lay Mrs. Lee on the carpet in a fainting fit. Now 
Mr. Lee at heart was a good husband ; he loved 
his wife very dearly; she was his morning star, 
and his vesper light. Away from home he was 
always boasting of her rare virtues and her ex- 
quisite household management, calling her a very 
jewel of a woman, and when everything went 
right, he was tender, gentle and affectionate. 
But he was like too many husbands, exacting in 
the extreme. He never made allowances. Be- 
cause everything went right the first year he was 


“ Ah,” thought Mrs. Lee, “if you had only 


married, he thought everything ought always to 
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go right. He did not, or would not realize that 
maternity, especially when so rapid as in this 
case, makes sad havoc in a woman’s strength and 
nerves, and that duties increase with the birth of 
each little one. Because his wife had done all her 
work at first, he thought she might do it always, 
and ascribed to laziness what was in fact the 
result of a breaking constitution. Still, had any 
one called him a bad husband, he would have 
resented the term with all the eloquence of his 
tongue and the vigor of his fists. Did he not 
provide a good house, furnish it well, and supply 
woodshed, wardrobe and pantry abundantly? 
Ah, yes! but a wife has higher, holier wants— 
wants which a husband can supply without put- 
ting his hand into his purse—soul wants which 
soul gifts alone can satisfy. 

All the love that lay sleeping in his heart’s 
purest depths leaped up into fresh and beautiful 
life at the moment, as he saw the pale face before 
him, and as tenderly as though she were the 
bride of an hour, he lifted her to her bed, and 
strove to bring back the color to her white lips 
and the light to her sightless eyes. And sweeter 
than any music that had ever thrilled his ear were 
her first low, faint words. All anxiety, all affec- 
tion now, he inquired eagerly what ailed her and 
what he should do first. She had been sick she 
said all night and when she heard him rise, tried 
to call him, but was too weak to make him hear. 
She had risen to try and prepare herself a little 
tea, but sank on the floor at once in uncon- 
sciousness. 

“ Should he go for a physician ?” 
~ O, no, itis rest, more than medicine, I need.” 

How those simple words smote his heart. 
Rest! Ah! had she not d for it days before 
and he would not give it, but required of her in- 
stead, the faithful performance of all her duties ? 
Repentant, sorrowing, fearful of the consequetiegs 
he would have given worlds now to have 
some of his short, stern words. 

He moistened her lips with wine, bathed her 
forehead with cologne, chafed her fingers and 
imprinted many sweet, soft kisses on her cheeks. 
And poor Mrs. Lee, feeble and ill as she felt, was 
happier at that moment than she had been for 
months. ‘The distracting fear that had haunted 
her so long—the fear that by her short-comings in 
menial labor, she had lost her husband’s love, was 
gone entirely and a beautiful peace was in her 
heart, and soothed by his gentle care and dear 
caresses, she sank at length into a quiet sleep. 

Softly he stole from her with the babe and 
Georgie in his arms, and began the daily toil he 
had ever so sternly exacted of his wife. Rekind- 
ling the fire, he first attempted the washing and 
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dressing of the little ones, and before he had fin- 
ished that task, he had ceased entirely to wonder 
that their mother was occasionally a few minutes 
behind with the breakfast. The greater mystery 
was how she ever got through in season, for he, 
by the clock, was a full hour in getting through 
with Rose and Georgie, the little girl being so 
daubed with molasses that he had to plunge her 
into a tub as the only way of cleansing her dimpled 
limbs, and the little boy, taking advantage of his 
father’s back, having played with the coal-hod 
till he looked more like a darkey child than the 
son of a thin white-face. 

By the time those two were finished off, the 
baby set up her claims to a little attention, she 
having been kept quiet by Mr. Lee’s giving her, 
not exactly the looking-glass and the hammer, 
but his wife’s spool box, with its hundred and 
one neat balls of cotton. A tangled web they 
were now, more difficult to unravel than life’s 
mysteries, and in consternation at the evil he had 
done, the new nurse tossed the whole mass into 
the glowing fire. Then he undertook to feed the 
whild, and by the time he finished there was about 
as much pap on his own and her garments, as in 
her little stomach. And then came the weari- 
some task of putting hertosleep. First he trotted 
her, then he walked with her, then he whistled to 
her, then he rocked her, and finally in despair, 
tossed her into the cradle and told her to lie still 
and shut her eyes, instead of which she only 
opened her mouth and cried lustily. 

“ How on earth do women put babies to sleep ?” 
exclaimed he, as he again lifted it to his knees. 

“T tell you, ’pa,” lisped Rose, “‘ you must do 
so,” cuddling the child to his bosom, “‘ and then 
you must rock very softly, and you must sing, 
O, so sweet and so little” (meaning low), “ just 
like a little sick bird, and then Nellie go sleep.” 

He tried the directions and succeeded at length 
in lulling the babe into slumber, and prayed, from 
the bottom of his heart, that the nap might last 
all day. 

Nine o’cloek and no breakfast yet. He set at 
work at once about cooking it, for it was already 
prepared. He had always boasted to his wife 
about his culinary talents, his latent talents. He | 
drew out some coals and put down the steak. 
Then he puton the griddles and made the coffee. 
And now such nice cakes as he would bake. He 
had always been particular about having hot 
cakes for breakfast, and his wife never could 
make him believe that it was a serious chore to 
stand over the stove and bake cakes, tend to the 
other cooking and mind the children. But hedid 
believe her after that morning’s experience. 
First, his griddles were too hot and half a dozen 
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» black-a-moors were flung into the swill pail ; then 
they were too cold, and a dozen white-livered 
lumps of raw batter followed; then, when the 
heat was just right, he forgot them while tending 
to the steak, which had dried away to the con- 
sistency of sole-leather, and the cakes he had 
dropped on to them fried away till they were as 
palatable as a mummy’s cheek. “ Confound 
them,” cried he, finally, “they wont bake this 
morning anyway, and I believe I’d rather eat 
cold bread than waste any more time on them.” 
And he flung the whole into the pig’s mess and 
sat down to his meal. Helping the children was 
another trying affair. ‘Goodness me, how you 
do eat this morning,” said he; “why, I can’t 
get a chance to put anything into my own mouth. 
How under the sun your mother finds time to 
eat, I don’t see.” Ah, Mr. Lee, don’t you begin 
to think women have something to do ? 

The breakfast over, there was the table to 
clear, the dishes to wash, the pots and pans to 
scour, the floor to clean, and all the morning 
work to do. The bells rang for twelve ere he 
had finished, and then, he felt it was only half 
done. “ But I believe I've got through,” said he, 
as he wiped his hands of the greasy dish-water 
and the whole affair. 

“No you aint, ’pa,” said Rose, “you aint 
blacked the stove, nor filled the lamps, nor made 
the beds, nor milked the cow, nor got the dinner ; 
you be very lazy to what my ma is.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes—” muttered he. 
“‘T guess, however, the stove, and the lamps and 
beds can wait, but the cow, she must be milked.” 

“Yes, and you aint skimmed the pans, nor 
churned, nor fed the piggy; you be’ent half so 
smart as my ma.” 

“Well, you hush up, little chatter-box,” said 
he, as he took the pailand went to the shed. “I 
begin to believe women’s work is never done. I 
thank the Lord he made me a man.” 

When he returned, little Rose met him with a 
pitiful face. “Her ma was crying,” she said, 
she feel so bad, she most die.” 

He hurried to the bed-room and found much 
room for fear, his wife being almost frenzied with 
agony. Hastily summoning a neighbor, he ran 
for a physician, and for twenty-four hours had 
the misery of seeing his dear one in all the inex- 
pressible pain which attends acute pleurisy, when 
aggravated by exposure and fatigue. And for 
many weary days and nights he watched with all 
the anxiety the tenderest love inspires, the face 
of Dr. Malcolm, ere he read in it the cheering 
expression which told of hope returned. 

We spare you the recital of his minor trials 
with genteel nurses, who wanted a dollar a day, 
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and watchers hired at night ; with crying children, 
spoiled victuals, broken dishes, dusty rooms, 
stringless dickies, heelless stockings and shirts 
which didn’t shine. But this we will tell you, 
that long ere his wife was well, he came to the 
conclusion that housekeeping was a pretty serious 
affair and he was ready to extenuate every blun- 
der she had ever made, and forgive all her defi- 
ciencies, and worlds would he have given could 
he have forgotten how often he had aggravated 
all her cares by his thoughtless demands on her 
time and uncompromising views of her duties. 

“ If she only gets well,” he would say to him- 
self, “if God only spares her to me, never shall 
she shed a tear because of my fretful or stern 
words. Her life shall be a perpetual joy, bright- 
ened and blessed by her husband’s love.” 

Three months had"elapsed since Mrs. Lee’s 
fearful sickness had prostrated her delicate form. 
She had now been convalescent for some weeks, 
caring for her husband and children’s wardrobe, 
tending the little ones, and overseeing everything. 
Once more her house was neat and pleasant to 
the eye; once more her table was laid with fault- 
less care, and her pantry supplied with properly 
cooked food; once more all was right. There 
was a stout girl in the kitchen, and a little maid 
in the nursery—both willing hands, their mistress 
being their thoughtful head. 

Beside the glowing grate in the cosy little par- 
lor, she sat one evening, with her husband close 
beside her. His paper had fallen from his hands 
and he seemed in a deep study. 

“A rosebud for your thoughts,”’ said she, gently, 
after awhile, holding to his lips a half-blown 
monthly rose she had plucked from her fragrant 
flower-stand. 

“ Shall I tell them truly ?” asked he, earnestly. 

“ Of course, sir,” said she, gaily, “ speak the 
truth always.” 

“ Well, then, my own dear rosebud,” said he, 
drawing her to his knee, and pressing her head 
to his heart, “I was thinking that if you were 
not quite so pale, and had not suffered quite so 
much, I should feel that your illness was the 
greatest blessing that ever happened in the story 
of our lives. It taught me a lesson I shall never, 
never cease to remember. It taught me that a 
man can never be too gentle, too kind, too loving 
to his wife; that he should never wound her 
feelings with a frowning eye or bitter lip, because 
he can never know all the little trials she has to 
bear, nor all the varied duties that use up her 
time, break down her health and crush her spirits. 
Rose, Rose dear, I shall be a better husband 
after this.” And he sealed the promise with a 
hundred kisses. 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


As the level rays of the rising sun flashed 
across the dancing waves of the English Channel, 
it fell upon the white sails of a deeply laden 
lugger about midway between the English and 
French shores. With every sail drawing in the 
fresh breeze, the little vessel sped swiftly onward 
toward the coast of Devon. 


“Things look well for a good run to-day,” 


Captain Burns,” said a weather-beaten old sea- 
dog who stood at the helm, addressing a young 
man of twenty-six or seven, who was pacing 
rapidly fore and aft the deck. 

“ Why, yes, Jackson, everything has prospered 
so far,” returned the captain, pausing in his walk 
and glancing anxiously around the horizon, “ but 
the worst is to come—the cargo is not landed 
yet; I’ve no great opinion of this running a 
cargo in broad daylight.” 

“ Nor I either, as a general thing, but this time 
I think we shall do it up right; the fact that it is 
a mighty risky business is just what will keep 
the coast guard from suspecting anything, to my 
thinking.” 

“It may be so, but I can’t help having my 
doubts about it,”’ returned the captain, resuming 
his walk. 

The father of Harry Burns, the young com- 
mander of the lugger, had been a wealthy country 
gentleman ; residing upon his own estate, he had 
never engaged in any business of a commercial 
nature, and consequently knew very little of the 
risks inseparable from such transactions. It is 
not surprising, the , when in an evil hour of 
his old age, he was induced to join with a certain 
Squire Wilson, a neighbor of his, in seyétal wild 
and visionary speculations, that he wag quickly 
stripped of his property. It was alittle singular, 
however, that his losses were in exact proportion 
to the gains of the shrewd Squire Wilson during 
the same period, and people did not hesitate to 
shake their heads and express the conviction that 
all was not right. But be that as it may, the 
elder Burns finding himself reduced to poverty, 
at once set vigorously to work to retrieve his for- 
tune. In this laudable undertaking he did not 
succeed, however ; on the contrary he died, leav- 
ing his widow and his son Harry, our hero, 
literally penniless. Previous to this disastrous 
turn of fortune’s wheel the two families had been 
on terms of the greatest intimacy, but now that 
time had changed, Squire Wilson felt, and like a 
pradent respectable man took pains to make it 
manifest, that people in different stations of life 


ought not to associate on terms of equality, and » 
in this particular case ought not to meet at all. 
But it so happened that Squire Wilson had a 
daughter, as is very apt to be the case with 
Squire Wilsons all over the world—pretty, lov- 
ing, sweet-tempered, affectionate, and all that. 
You will find an exact description of her either 
in the last story you read, or in the one you will 
read next. 

Well, it appears this little Miss Kitty Wilson 
and Mr. Harry Burns had been so mach together 
in the days of their prosperity that each of them 
experienced a most unpleasant sensation of 
“goneness ’’ whenever they were separated for 
any period of time exceeding twenty-four hours. 

That an effectual check might be put to these 
alarming mutual symptoms, what did the 
young people do but institute a chronic series of 
stolen interviews beneath trees, behind walls, and 
in all sort of out-of-the-way places, for the pur- 
pose of holding animated discussions upon some 
abstruse subject of which I am ignorant—and so 
intent was each upon carrying the point in the 
argument, that they almost invariably found it 
absolutely necessary to resort to arms; after 
which, like Alec Romanoff and the Allies, they 
parted with mutual civilities and congratulations. 

As time rolled on—time always “rolls” like 
an old salt off a long voyage—the squire first 
suspected and then became assured of the true 
state of affairs. This unpleasant discovery 
caused him to swell up like a toad-fish and de- 
liver himself of an immense amount of hard 
talk no ways complimentary to anybody. Kitty 
was in despair, Harry was indignant, and boldly 
presenting himself before the enraged gentle- 
man, demanded his daughter’s hand. The squire 
intimated that he did not intend to give his 
daughter to a pauper; Harry suggested the prob- 
ability of his not remaining a pauper through all 
time. The squire snapped at the idea and hint- 
ed that when he (Harry) became “seized” of 
twenty thousand “ cash money” there might be 
some slight glimmer of a show for him; “ pro- 
vided ’—as they say in acts and resolves—he 
did not see fit to give her to any one else. in the 
interim ; with this generous offer of hope, the old 
gentleman wished him all manner of good luck, 
and turned him out of doors. 

It was necessary for the lovers to meet once 
more to talk over and arrange “ways and 
means.” They did meet; the efforts of the 
squire to the contrary notwithstanding ; they not 
only met, but they hugged and squeezed and 
boo-hooed and kissed and swore and blubbered 
and vowed eternal constancy, and a whole mess 
of things which I know very well, but which I 
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can’t describe, it being rather out of my line, 
there being no particle of doubt that I should 
make a much better show as a hero than as a 
historian in anything connected with the heartless 
father department. So the lovers, having done 
everything requisite to be done by people in their 
position, exchanged rings and things, and parted 
in good old-fashioned, broken-hearted style, he 
to get together the requisite amount of money, 
and she to remain one of the truest and bluest 
kind of maidens until he got it. 

Now although our hero was every bit as tal- 
ented and enterprising as anybody’s hero, if not 
a little more so, he had nevertheless got a job 
before him, for it is mighty hard scratching, I 
find, to lay hold, with honest claws, on twenty 
thousand dollars, or, indeed, any smaller sum for 
that matter. Without present means, and having 
been educated to no profession, he remained for 
some time in doubt as to what course to pursue ; 
even the few opportunities for employment that 
did present themselves, placed the coveted twenty 
thousand so far ahead in the dimmest kind of dis- 
tance, that he turned from them in disgust. Hav- 
ing always resided on the coast of Devon—a fa- 
mous place for smugglers, he had naturally seen 


a good deal of that hardy and daring class off 


men, had talked with them, sailed with them, 
and had even been once or twice present when a 
cargo had been run—in his present perplexing 
dilemma he turned his attention to this promis- 
ing branch of the sea-going profession, and 
without much hesitation joined his fortunes to 
the wild life and hazardous pursuits of the 
followers of the free trade. 

The occupation of a smuggler is looked upon 
with very different impressions by the inhabitants 
of the coast, from those which are associated 
with it by the dwellers in inland districts; and 
however demoralizing and pernicious it may be 
to those who pursue it, the followers of the free 
trade are, even at the present day, received out- 
wardly with the same degree of notice as those 
who are engaged in the legitimate pursuits of 
commerce and industry. 

Without doubt there are many kinds of busi- 
ness more honest and honorable, bnt the crime 
of smuggling is an offence against the govern- 
ment, and not against society, and society will 
wink most accommodatingly at it, providing the 
enterprising smuggler succeeds in picking up the 
dimes. Still, if any of my readers dislike the 
profession my hero has chosen, they will please 
recollect that it is the hero’s fault, not mine ; had 
the choice of a profession for him rested with 
me, I would cheerfully have made him a mis- 
» sionary bishop, but strict and stern regard for 
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truth forbids my taking any such liberties with 
the facts in the case. 

Having once entered the profession, he pursued 
it with the utmost ardor, and as is apt to be the 
case in any kind of business well followed, he 
had been quite successful. In the short space of 
eighteen months he had risen first to having an 
interest in a boat, then to the command of one, 
and finally to own and command a lugger with 
sufficient funds to trade on his own account. 
During this period he had frequently seen his 
adored Miss Kitty, and their affections remained 
undiminished. 

His success gained for him a wonderful in- 
crease of respect and consideration from the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, as success always does ; 
even Squire Wilson unbent a little and gave him 
“the time o’ day” when he passed him in the 
street, for though at eire knew very well the 
nature of his occupation, he was not the sort of 
man to find fault with the method by which 
money was got, so long as it was got. 

Everything seemed to prosper with Harry 
Burns ; one month previous to the opening of our 
story he had accumulated between six and eight 
thousand dollars beside his vessel, and he and 
Kitty looked forward with bright anticipations to 
a not distant future when he should be in posses- 
sion of the much desired sum. But even the 
brightest skies are quickly overcast, and seem all 
the more dark and gloomy from the sudden 
contrast. 

His remarkable success in running contraband 
goods had attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, and a revenue cutter was sent round with 
particular directions to watch that portion of the 
coast. This was bad enough, as it rendered 
business infinitely more hazardous than formerly, 
but what rendered matters still worse was the 
fact that the commander of the cutter, who was 
a young man and a handsome one to boot, took 
a great fancy to calling at the residence of Squire 
Wilson, in whose eyes he found much favor, for 
he was a rich man’s son, a king’s officer, wore 
gilt buttons on his coat and all that. Now I 
don’t suppose Harry was any more given to 
jealousy than most folks ; but who among us, I 
should like to know, would feel very pleasant to 
know that a disgracefully good looking fellow in 
uniform was constantly by the side of our beau 
while we were compelled to be away handling 
casks and hauling ropes? I will do Miss Kitty 
the justice to say that her affections never wan- 
dered from her absent lover, and she told him so, 
and he believed her; but still, at the same time, 
knowing her father’s feelings towards the stran- 
ger, she gently hinted to Harry that the sooner 
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he could claim her for his own the less trouble 
she would experience, while in the same breath 
she besought him not to endanger his own safety 
whatever might be the result ; as much as to say, 
get the money as quick as you can, only don’t 
hurry yourself. 

, Placed in this unpleasant position, poor Harry 
was completely weather-bound on ‘the course of 
true love.” If he remained quiet, and did noth- 
ing in the way of business, his capital would of 
course remain quiet also, and his wedding day, 
consequently, be indefinitely postponed, beside 
which, and still worse, he could perceive that 
the handsome officer was casting more than 
sheep’s eyes at his beloved, much to the delight 
of the father. On the other hand, should he at- 
tempt to prosecute his business, there was almost 
acertainty of his g being confiscated and 
himself imprisoned or transvorted for nobody 
knows how many years. The case was certainly 
a perplexing one. Prudence said run no foolish 


risks, but love quite as perseveringly urged him 
to do everything and dare everything in the 
Speedy accomplishment of the end he had in 
view, and, as every other young fellow of spirit 
would have done, he hearkened to the voice of 


love. 

Having decided upon his course, he lost no 
time in calling together thejerew of the lugger, 
and with the valuable assistance of Jackson, his 
trusty mate, the little vessel was worked off the 
coast unperceived by the revenue officers, and 
safely carried to the coast of France. 

The difficulties and dangers of the passage be- 
ing now so much increased, he resolved to 
abandon the cautious policy which he had pre- 
viously pursued—making frequent trips with 
small amounts—and to risk all upon a single 
chance, and either double his entire capital, or 
lose the whole. In accordance with this plan he 
invested every dollar of his means in rich laces, 
and other easily handled goods upon which high 
duties were charged, and having had them well 
secured in air-tight cases and placed within 
quarter casks of French brandy, he loaded his 
vessel and set sail for the coast of England, and 
it was upon this very return trip that we have in- 
troduced him to the reader at the commencement 
of our story. We will now return to him. 

The swift sailing lugger, with every inch of 
canvass set to the freshening breeze, skimmed 
over the water like a petrel, and before the sun 
had advanced three hours on his daily journey, 
the shore of old England was full before them. 

The English coast at this particular point pre- 
sents a narrow strip of shingly beach, backed up 
by huge chalk cliffs several hundred feet in height, 
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extending many miles along the shore, but brok- 
en here and there by gully-like indentations and 
small bays running back into the land. Toward 
one of these breaks in the gigantic wall, the lug- 
ger was obliquely heading ; Jackson, the mate, 
standing at the helm and watching with wary 
eye the beacons and headlands, while Harry, 
with a telescope to his eye,: was attentively 
examining the face of the cliff. 

“Do you see anything of Andy’s signal, 
Captain Burns ?” asked Jackson, glancing some- 
what anxiously toward the shore. 

“Nothing, whatever; it can’t be that he is 
playing us false ?” 

“Not a bit of it, sir; a truer lad than Andy 
never left the bogs. But what is that fluttering 
from the top of the cliff yonder ?’”” 

“That is the signal, sure enough,” replied 
Harry, turning his glass in the direction indicat- 
ed, “ and the right color, too, clear white ; there’s 
no fear of running in now.” 

“ All right,” chuckled Jackson, “ haul in the 
fore, main and jib sheets there, boys,” and put- 
ting his helm down, the vessel came up to the 
wind and stood boldly in toward the entrance of 
the bay. 

The shore upon the left of the inlet toward 
which they were heading, sloped gradually up- 
ward, affording a person at the head of the bay 
an unobstructed view of the open sea in that di- 
rection, while upon the right an abrupt, perpen- 
dicular wall of rock projected seaward some 
considerable distance, hiding whatever might be 
behind it. As the lugger rounded this bluff, 
Captain Burns started suddenly, and assumed a 
listening attitude. 

“ Was not that the report of a gun?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“JI heard nothing but the booming of the 
breakers under the cliffs,” replied Jackson, “ be- 
side, there is the signal flying, which would not 
be the case if there was any danger at hand.” 

“ True,” responded the captain, and for nearly 
half an hour longer the vessel held on her course 
up the centre of the bay, then rounding to, with- 
in a few hundred yards of the beach, the anchor 
was dropped and the sails trailed up to the 
masts. 

“Now then, my boys, let’s get these traps 
ashore in a hurry,” exclaimed Harry, rubbing 
his hands with exultation at his splendid luck. 

A dozen or fifteen stout fellows sprang to obey 
the order; the hatches were quickly taken off, 
and in rapid succession the precious brandy casks 
were tumbled up until the deck was filled with 
them. 

“ Lower away the boats, there, my lads; we'll 
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have the work all done betwixt this and noon,” 
exclaimed Jackson. “ But, hello, what’s to pay 
now?” he continued, glancing up at the cliff, 
“there’s some trouble close aboard; Andy’s 
signals are going it like fun.” 

Snatching his glass from the beckets where 
it hung, Captain Bruce directed it towards the 
fluttering signals. 

“Red over white,” he muttered, “ that indi- 
cates danger. Now he changes. Blue over 
white; the danger comes from the land side. 
Red over blue ; and from the seaward also. Now 
white between red and blue; the cargo must 
neither be landed nor carried out to sea again. 
Over with everything, boys; pitch everything 
overboard,” he shouted, turning to the expectant 
crew who had anxiously listened to his muttered 
soliloquy as he watched the changing signals. 

With marvellous celerity a heavy weight and 
a long rope were attached to each cask, while to 
the end of the rope a slender string terminating 
in a small ball of cork, was made fast; the 
whole concern was then dumped over the side ; 
the cask, weight and rope sinking to the bottom, 
while the little piece of brown looking cork, 
which supported the string, bobbed up and down 
on the waves, appearing to the uninitiated only 


bits of drift-wood, but to the practised eye of the 
free trader indicating where valuable property 


could be recovered at leisure. Cask after cask 
was thus prepared and thrown overboard, until 
at length only three more remained to be dis- 
posed of, and so intent was the entire party upon 
getting these few remaining evidences of their 
illegal traffic out of sight, that it was not until 
the last one had been tumbled over the side that 
they became aware that the dreaded revenue 
cutter had already rounded the bluff, and was 
standing up the bay toward them. 

“ Cut away the cable, there; sheet home ev- 
erything, fore and aft,”’ shouted Harry, in a high 
state of excitement, while Jackson sprang to his 
station at the helm. 

One stroke of the axe severed all connection 
with the ground tackle; the sails were dropped 
and hauled out almost with the speed of thought, 
and the little craft bending to the breeze, darted 
swiftly through the water toward the opposite 
side of the bay from the one on which the enemy 
was entering. The cutter at once bore up in 
pursuit, but the lugger having considerably the 
weather guage promised to lead the king’s vessel 
along chase. Shot after shot skimmed over the 
waves, striking at no great distance from her, 
and throwing the spray upon her deck ; but with 
wonderful good fortune she escaped them all; 
constantly increasing the distance between them, 


ing in consequence of his misfortane. 
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until at length clearing the headland, she was 
once more out upon the open sea. The cutter, 
aware of the utter hopelessness of a stern chase 
in pursuit of a craft so much superior in sailing 
qualities, abandoned the attempt, and rounding 
in on their weather braces, stood away with the 
wind a point or two free. 

“ We are well out of that scrape ; governaiiie 
wont have the chance to transport us this time, 
anyway,” exclaimed Jackson, in great glee. 
“ But I say,” he continued, ‘‘ what the deuce is 
that cutter running back into the bay for, I 
wonder ?” 

“Heave her to, where we are, that we may 
have a chance to see what she intends to do,” 
said Harry, taking the glass and going forward 
to the forecastle to watch. 

The cutter, shortening sail as she proceeded, 
stood directly up theyeentre of the bay, in the 
very track the lugger had taken an hour before ; 
heading straight for the spot where the contraband 
cargo had been concealed. 

“ That everlasting swab couldn’t have seen us 
when we tossed over those last three or four 
casks, could he, d’ye think?” asked Jackson, in 
a tone of apprehension. 

“That must be the case, or they wouldn’t be 
going in that direction,” returned Harry, with a 
doleful shake of the head, and with rueful coun- 
tenances they watehed the cutter heave to, over 
the very spot where they had anchored, and de- 
liberately proceed to fish up their carefully con- 
cealed treagures, with as much expertness as if 
they had been experienced smugglers. The last 
cask having been hoisted on to the deck of the 
cutter, she swept gracefully out of the bay, and 
having fired a blank cartridge at the lugger in 
derision, spread her broad white wings to the 
favoring gale, and standing swiftly up the Channel 
was out of sight in an hour. 

Here was a death blow to all our hero’s hopes ; 
the last dollar of his hard-earned fortune was not 
only irretrievably lost, but a portion of it, in the 
way of prize money, would help to swell the 
purse of his fortunate and dreaded rival. Squire 
Wilson he knew would hear of his loss at once, 
and become still more stern and uncompromis- 
There 
was nothing for it but to begin the work all over 
again. Had it not been for Kitty he could have 
borne up well and strongly under the disaster, 
but when he thought of her, his heart failed 
him. Would she not become disheartened with 
waiting for the desperate struggles of a poor 
man to obtain a fortune? Would she not be 
almost compelled to accept the offer of some one 
of the wealthy suitors that surrounded her? Le 
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was well aware that with maidens, even more 
than with other people, a live dog was always a 
formidable rival for a dead lion, particularly if 
the lion was very dead, and continued to remain 
80 for any lengthened period, and in his despair 
he was almost ready to cast himself into the sea. 
Seating himself on the deck, he buried his face 
in his hands and remained silent and moody. 
The crew, with discontented countenances, talk- 
ed over their hard luck upon the forecastle, while 
Jackson paced slowly and despondingly fore and 
aft in the waist. Several times he essayed to 
rouse the captain by asking in which direction he 
should put the vessel’s head, and where he pro- 
posed to carry her, but his only reply was, to let 
hér remain where she was, he had not yet decided 
what to do. So the little craft lay hour after 
hour, with shivering sails, rising and falling on 
the swell, directly off thegmouth of the bay. 

As the sun sank tow: the western horizon, 
Jackson halted suddenly in his monotonous walk 
across the deck, and gazed intently upon a small 
dark object about midway between the vessel 
and the shore. 

“There’s a boat coming off to us I think, 
Captain Burns,” he said, turning toward the 
spot where Harry sat sulking, but receiving no 
answer he took the glass and examined the ap- 
proaching boat more attentively,—‘“ and Andy’s 
in it, pulling for dear life,” he continued. Harry 
neither moved nor spoke. The crew gathered 
about the gangway and watched with some little 
interest the approach of the light skiff, which, 
urged by a pair of vigorous oars, was skimming 
over the waves with unusual speed. After a 
half hour of strong pulling the skiff ran along- 
side the lugger, the painter was made fast, and a 
round, rosy, jolly-faced son of the bogs sprang 
upon deck. 

“ Arrah, it’s news for yez I hev,” he shouted, 
with a triumphant flourish of an old felt hat. 

“What news, that we’ve lost our cargo, I 
suppose ?”’ returned Jackson. 

“I’m not so sure of fhat aither.” 

“Why, the cutter has taken it and gone off 
with it four hours ago, wooden head.” 

“ Thrue for yez.”’ 

“ Well, then, it’s lost, isn’t it ?” 

“Not if ye like to recover id, it isn’t.” 

“What d’ye mean, Andy?” asked Harry, 
with a look of interest. 

“ Jist what I sez, yer honor, an’ J’ll till ye all 
about id. Ye know the place where I keeps me 
signils is a small bit iv a caverun about tin fut 
below the idge iv the cliff yonder. Wull, afther 
I seed the blasthed cutther come into the bay and 
fist all the good stuff, I sit meself down kind o’ 
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disconsalit like an’ watched what yez wid be 
afther doin off here. I might hev sit there an’ 
hour, mebbe two, when I heered some ones 
thrampin’ along the ridge iv the cliff, discoorsin’ 
togither. ‘Who's that, at all?’ sez I to mesilf, 
an’ pokin’ the head iv me out iv the caverun, 
who should it be but the rivinoo ossifer an’ Jerry 
Scott. ‘What the jeuce,’ sez I, to mesilf, ‘ is 
the likes iv the rivinoo man havin’ to say to the 
notoriousest smuggler in the thray kingdoms ?” 
So I listened. Prisintly they came along an’ 
stopped right over me head. It was the ossifer 
fhat was discoorsin’; says he, ‘You must 
know, Jerry,’ sez he, ‘fhat I ‘made a big haul 
day before yestherday,’ sez he, ‘an’ anither big 
haul to-day,’ sez he, ‘an’ altogither they’re worth 
five or six thousand poun’,’ sez he, ‘so,’ sez he, 
‘I was thinking fhat a pithy it wor for govern- 
ment to lay hould iv sich a heap iv properthy 
fhat do’sn’t belong to id, an’ fhat it do’sn’t 
want,’ sez he, ‘do ye untherstand?’ sez he. ‘I 
do,’ sez Jerry. ‘An’ I was thinkin’,’ sez he, 
‘fhat iv id was divided—say wun third to yez, 
wun third to mesilf, an’ wun third to kape the 
men still on board the cutter, it wid be a good 
arrangement,’ sez he, ‘don’t yez think so, Jerry?” 
sez he. ‘I do,’ sez Jerry. ‘An’ ye think yez 
can manage it all right? sez he. ‘Ido,’ sez 
Jerry. ‘ Wull, thin,’ sez he, ‘ I’ll hev the cutther 
off the pitch of Swan Point at twilve o’clock to- 
night,’ sez he, ‘an’ you can bring yer lugger 
along side whin ye see a red light in the rigging, 
an’ we'll dump the goods aboard in no time,’ 
sez he, ‘so fhat ye can take thim ashore right 
off,’ sez he, ‘ at wunce,’ sez he. ‘ Don’t ye think 
fhat about as good an arrangement as we can 
make?’ sez he. ‘Ido,’ sez Jery. ‘ Wull, thin, 
it’s all sittled,’ sez he. So they shuk hands, an’ 
wint off different Ways. Soon as they got will 
out o’ sight, I schrambled down to the beach an’ 
jumped into the schiff. ‘ It’s mesilf fhat wall be 
aboard the Kitty, spoiling yer fun betwixt this 
an’ night, iv I hev to chase her to the coast iv 
France,’ sez I. Accordingly, me boys, I wor, 
an’ here I am.” 

Andy’s story produced a wonderful effect 
upon all on board; long faces shortened in a 
remarkable manner as he proceeded, until, as he 
concluded his narrative, three such rousing cheers 
went up as frightened all the gulls within a dozen 
miles. The sails were at once filled away, and 
the vessel’s head turned toward the coast of 
France, in which direction they continued to run 
until nightfall, that no suspicion might be enter- 
tained of their real purpose by any one who 
might be watching them from the shore. No 
sooner had darkness covered the face of the deep, 
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however, than the vessel was put ‘about and 
headed directly for Swan Point, about twenty 
miles further up the coast than the bay where 
their cargo had been captured in the evening, 
and by eleven o’clock they were as nearly on the 
spot indicated by Andy, as the darkness would 
allow them to judge. All hands were placed 
upon the lookout, and scarcely a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before a large moving object was 
dimly seen through the darkness. 

“Schooner ahoy, what schooner’s that?” 
shouted Harry, from the main rigging of the 
lugger, when they had approached within short 
hailing distance of each other. 

“The Jerry Scott,” answered a voice from the 
stranger, after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“ What 
lugger is that ?”’ 

“ Strike him right abaft thé fore rigging,”’ whis- 
pered Harry, to the man at the helm, without 
paying any attention whatever to the hail. 

“ What lugger’s that?” again shouted the 
voice; then, as the vessels rapidly neared each 
other, “Port your helm, there ; port your helm, 
or you'll be afoul of us.” 

The next minute the two vessels came together 
with a violent shock; grapplings were passed, 
and the crew of the Kitty sprang on to the deck 
of the Jerry Scott. A brief but sharp conflict 
ensued, the crew of the latter vessel being taken 
altogether by surprise, and wholly unarmed, 
could offer but a feeble resistance to the men 
from the Kitty, whose stout clubs speedily cleared 
the deck, and in something less than five minutes 
from the first attack, every man of the schooner’s 
crew was pinioned to the rigging. Leaving three 
men on board the captured vessel to take her 
into port and release the prisoners, the grapplings 
were cast off and the Kitty stood out seaward in 
search of the cutter. For nearly an hour they 
cruised back and forth without success, and 
serious apprehensions began to be entertained 
that some untoward accident would prevent the 
cutter from fulfilling her part of the agreement, 
when, to the intense satisfaction of all on board, 
a small red light streamed across the water about 
a mile ahead. Continuing their course with all 
possible speed, they soon passed under the stern, 
and within speaking distance of the cutter. 

“Schooner ahoy,” shouted some one on the 
vessel’s deck. ‘‘ What craft is that ?” 

“The Jerry Scott,” replied Jackson, who had 
taken it upon himself to personate the commander 
of the captured lugger. 

“ All right, Jerry Scott, come alongside to 
starboard.” 

Getting a good headway on, the sails were let 
go by the run, and the lugger ranging alongside 


the cutter, made fast to her fore and main 
chains. 

“Ts that you, Jerry?” asked the revenue 
officer, leaning over the cutter’s rail. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, it’s me,” returned Jackson. 

“Is everything all arranged ashore ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, everything’s snug, but we’ll have to 
look sharp to get everything out of sight before 
daylight, it’s late new.” 

“Lower away those casks there, my lads,” 
exclaimed the officer, turning to his men. 

Burtons were already rove at the fore and 
main-yard arms, the contraband goods were on 
deck, and with the large crew of the cutter it was 
the work of a few minutes to transfer to the deck 
of the Kitty a cargo nearly twice as large as the 
one she had carried in the morning, the fasts that 
held the two vessels together were then cast off, 
and the lugger drifted slowly away with the 
stream. 

“Look out for yourself, Jerry,” said the 
officer, as the space between them widened. 

“No fear, your honor, I always do that,” 
returned Jackson, with emphasis. 

“And I say, Jerry, where shall I meet you 
to-morrow, to learn what success yon meet 
with ?” 

“ At Squire Wilson’s, at noon.” 

“ All right,” returned the officer, and no more 
was said, for the lugger’s sails having by this 
time been mastheaded, she began drawing rap- 
idly through the water in the direction of the 
bay. 

At twelve the next day, four persons were as- 
sembled in Squire Wilson’s parlor. One was 
the squire himself, who looked very much 
amused at something he had just heard ; another 
was Miss Kitty, looking very pretty and very 
much pleased; still another was Mr. Harry 
Burns, who looked as though he had just bought 
the whole world and got it at a bargain, and last 
of all was the revenue officer, very red in the 
face and decidedly sheepish in appearance. 

What resulted from all this, I have never been 
able to learn, but the very good looking, middle- 
aged gentleman who furnished me with the fore- 
going particulars, registered his name on the 
hotel book as H. Burns, and I frequently heard 
him call his wife Kitty. 


Drawing of a Mountain of the Moon. 

It is said that Prof. Secchi, of the Observatory at Rome, 
has at length succeeded, by ald of a powerful telescope, 
in producing an accurate drawing of the mountain ‘* Co- 
pernicus”’ in the moon. The drawing is on a scale of ten 
miles to the inch, all the objects being laid down by tri- 
angulation. It is said to be far the most interesting rep- 
resentation of thé moon’s surface ever executed. 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Reaper, did ever you teach a country school ? 
Did ever you go before the minister, doctor, and 
squire of a town for examination? And after 
you had been questioned on reading, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic, did you answer the 
squire’s question on the Revised Statutes? And 
the doctor’s as tothe difference in the time re- 
quired to digest pork and rice? And was the 
minister satisfied with your ideas of divine and 
human government ? Ifso,you were “ approved,” 
and installed master or mistress of the school. 

You lie awake two or three nights waiting for 
Monday morning to come; wondering in the 
small hours of night, how you shall govern those 
unruly girls the squire spoke about, and what you 
shall do with those boys, who used to fire off 
crackers in the presence of your predecessor. 

Monday came at last, aml you went to your 
labors, firmly resolving to do your best to suc- 
ceed in your first attempt at teaching. Daring 
the day your resolutions were encouraged by oc- 
casionally hearing a pop-gun, or by seeing a bolus 
compounded of paper and saliva, fly from one 
pupil to another, with interludes upon the jews- 
harp and tin whistle. 

When the hour of adjournment came, you told 
your scholars their faults, and addressed them as 
masters and misses; adding, that as such, you 
hoped and expected they would obey you in fa- 
ture without punishment. You paused to take 
breath, and one little boy screamed out, “ Father 
says if you lick me, I shan’t come any more.” 
You reply that if he comes to school, he must 
obey you, and in return you see half-a-dozen of 
the elder boys give their heads a significant toss. 

A week of confusion passes by, and during the 
time, one parent calls on you, and tells you if you 
wish to manage his children, it must be done by 
coaxing—they wont be driven, for he has tried it 
to his satisfaction. Another sends you word, if 
his boys don’t mind, “ to putit right straight on,” 
and he will uphold you in it. While the third, 
wishing no doubt, to help you accomplish the task 
before you, meekly suggests that moral suasion 
makes a much better rod than birch. 

The studies are of minor importance ; your rep- 
utation as a teacher depends upon your skill in 
governing. You try reason, moral suasion, and 
“coaxing ”’ to their extent, and though they work 
well with the majority, yet a few of the leaders 
in mischief you find perfectly regardless of words. 

You call on the committee, and they promise 
you their influence, if you are compelled to use 
the red. You have always believed in, and sup- 
ported moral suasion, and you feel in no agreeable 
state of mind, when you find you must either re- 


sign your principle or your school. As your 
bread and butter is dependent upon the latter, 
you decide you can better afford to part with the 
former ; so you keep a couple of your worst boys 
after school, and try to bring them to their senses 
by the ferule. 

That evening you receive a call from the father 
of the worst boy, and with flashing eyes and 
compressed lips he informs you that a person of 
your temper is not fit to keep school—that you 
“show partiality,” and that his boy is no worse 
than twenty others he can name. You calmly 
inform him the true state of the case, and in 
reply he tells you he don’t believe a word you 
say, for he has learned the whole story from his 
children, and never in his life had he yet caught 
one of them in a falsehood. You have no more 
to say, and he turns "away muttering to himself 
about your being the worst teacher he ever knew. 

You lay awake half the night, wondering what 
will be the result. The next morning you find 
his boy is taken out of school, and daring the 
day you have less trouble than on any previous one, 

A month passes by, and your school bevins to 
make a very respectable appeurance. Uccasion- 
ally you receive a call from some one of the 
parents, denouncing you and the committee in no 
very gentle terms, but each time you try to forget 
it,and keep on in what you believe the path of duty. 

Four months pass away, and the school closes 
for a vacation of two months before the summer 
term. You look back, and think what a hard 
time you have had, and resolye to learn some 
kind of a trade, and not depend upon teaching 
for a living. But you forget your trials are the 
same as other teachers have been through. 

Reader, if you are a lady or gentleman of leis- 
ure, and have never taught a village school, I 
advise you to try it ones. You will have consid- 
erable amusement, if, your purse is not at stake, 
learn what others think of you, besides obtaining 
a good stock of knowledge of human nature. 
You will be well paid for the trouble. 

Q 1n a Corner. 


ANOTHER “ NEAR” LAWYER. 


A limb of the law who shall be nameless, but 
who now resides in a country village in Massa- 
chusetts, went into the butcher’s one day and 
asked to see the best piece of steak. After 
cart it, and remarking that “ meats were very 

ear,”’ he desired that a piece should be sent to 
his house. ‘ About how much?” inquired the 
butcher. The lawyer answered, very methodi- 
cally, “not less thant half a pound, nor more 
than a pound—be sure you don’t exceed a 
pound.” The lawyer’s family consisted of five 
or six persons—but it was in summer time, and 
illmatured people said he fed them on purely, 
, aud such like esculents.— Boston Post. 
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THE WATCHMAN’S STORY. 


WHEN CHILDREN DIE, 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 
When little children leave the sphere 
Of earth to dwell above, 
Attending angels hover near 
"The scene with holy love, 


And take them in their arms, and bear 
Them to the angel land, 

Amid celestial glories, where 
Their infant souls expand. 


They are a thousand-fold more blest 
Than in their earthly form, 

And find in heaven a peaceful rest 
From every threatening storm. 


Like drops upon the early flowers, 
Attracted by the sun, 

Our little ones in Eden’s bowers 
Draw near the holy one. 


» 


WATCHMAN’S STORY. 


BY ETHAN CARLETON. 


Oxx drizzly night, as I was walking slowly 
long my beat, wishing that I was not a single 
man and a watchman, but a married man, and at 

“home snug in bed, a woman touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“ What’s in the wind now?” saysI. “Arow 
in the family, or do you want a night’s lodging ?” 

I couldn’t see her face, for the very good rea- 
son that there was no light near, and she wore a 
veil over her features.® The voice was so sweet, 
as she answered me, however, that I longed to 
lift the veil, for I felt sure she was handsome. 

“O, sir, you are the watchman, aint you ?” 

“Yes ma’am, or missy’ said I, wishing to be 
polite ; “ is there anything I can do for you ?” 

“Tf you wish to prevénta murder being done 
to-night,” said she, in @ trembling voice, “watch 
the empty store, number 96, closely, all night. 
Will you promise to do so? There will be those 
who will try to enter there.” 

I promised to keep my eye on the place, and 
asked her to tell me what she knew about it. 

“O, nothing ; I know nothing,” she faltered, 
shrinking back. “I only suspect—but do be 
sure and watch the store.” 

And she hurried out of sight before I had con- 
sidered whether it was best to detain her. 

“ A murder !”’ thought I, “ and in number 96?” 

It didn’t seem probable to me, for the store 
was empty and had been closed for over a year. 
It was an old building, and the owner was in 
Europe. Its last occupant had failed and ab- 
sconded, and was supposed to be I at 
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85 
first thought, as I sauntered back, past the store, . 
that the woman might be a little crazy, as we 
often meet such wanderers in the streets, and then 
I began to suspect that she might be in league 
with villains, who intended to rob some other 
place on my beat, and so wished me to be occu- 
pied in watching the empty store. I tried the door 
and windows, however, and found them fast, and 
then passed to and fro, keeping nearer the 
store than I should otherwise have done, when 
suddenly I heard the cry of “ fire!” at the other 
end of the street, and immediately afterwards, a 
man, shouting at the top of his lungs, came run- 
ning past me. 

“Where is the fire?” Iasked. 

He mentioned the number and said he was go- 
ing to the nearest engine-house, and ran on. 

“It is as I suspected,” thought I, hastening to 
the further end of the street. ‘‘ The design was 
upon another store.” 

When I arrived at the spot designated, all was 
quiet. Istood in the middle of the street and 
watched both sides closely, but saw no sign of, 
smoke, fire, or even alarm in the vicinity, save . 
two or three night-capped heads which were pop- 
ped out of some windows, to see, like myself, os 
what was not to be seen. 

“ Where’s the fire?” asked they. 

“Tf you don’t know, I don’t,” said I, not a 
little nettled at the hoax. “ It must have beena 
false alarm.” 

“ Outrageous !” said one of the nightcaps, with 
a growl. ‘ Waking people up in the middle of 
the night, and making them get out of their 
warm beds for nothing!” And he slammed 
down his window as if it was a misfortune that 
his house was not on fire. Luckily, the alarm 
had not spread, and the fire department were not. 
victimized as they often are. 

“ The second time I’ve been hdaxed to-night,” 
thoughtI. “I will keep my eye upon the next 
customer, I wonder if they take me for a fool.” 

Feeling very much like a fool, I walked back 
on my round, and having a sort of spite against 
number 96, which I considered hoax number one, 
1 kicked the door. 

To my surprise, it flew open without resistance, 
and I found myself sprawling across the threshold. 
As I had kicked myself down, I picked myself 
up, and feeling for the door, found that it had 
been opened during my absence. The bolt was 
wholly in the lock. 

“ Somebody has been here, that’s certain!” I 
muttered, and just then I heard a groan inside. 
I listened. The groan was repeated. At once 
I called for help, and getting a lantern, entered 
the store with half a dozen others. - To our hor 
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ror we there found a poorly-dressed, middle aged 
man, lying on his back, close to a counter, his 
face bruised and bloody, his forehead awfully 
gashed, his dress torn ; and as we tore aside his 
_ shirt, we found a deep wound in the region of the 
‘heart.. He was groaning and panting from the 
recent scufiic. 

We raised him at once and asked him what 
had been the difficulty and who had assailed him ; 
but, though perfectly conscious, he refused to 
disclose anything, even his own name, and before 
we could remove him from that solitary place, 
he gasped, his head fell upon one side, and he 
lay a corpse, in our arms ! 

The investigation of the coroner’s inquest pro- 
duced nothing that could give a clue to the per- 
petrators; nobody recognized the murdered 
man, and he was buried in a nameless grave, at 
the city’s expense. 

This sad affair produced great excitement at 
thatitime, and you may be sure that } came in 
for a full share of blame. I was called incom- 


petent, stupid, a sleepy-head—as if a watchman 
could be everywhere at once, and know every- 
thing which was going to happen—and I believe 
two or three, who had a spite against me, were 
ready to swear that I was drunk on the occasion, 


and had shouted “ Fire!” when there wasn’t any. 
Though nothing was proved against_me, I threw 
up my occupation in disgust, and confined myself 
wholly to a Christian course of life—that is to 
work by daylight, and get natural sleep at night ; 
and three yeats afterwards I negociated for a 
comforter in the shape of a pretty wife, and 
became as happy as a deeent man can be. 

I was just making a living then. My wife was af- 
fectionate, industrious and economical,and I didn’t 
really wish to be any better off; when I began to 
see, or thought so, that she became melancholy 
at times, and I suspected that she was sick of 
her bargain, and asked her about it. 

“Did you ever love any body else ?”’ said I. 

“ Yes,” said she, sorrowfully. 

“ Hallo!” thinks I, “I’m not going to be so 
happy, after all. Here’s another love come up, 
like the ghost of a dog in-the-manger, to steal 
away the happiness it can’t enjoy itself. Who 
was it ?” says I, allin a pucker, “ and why didn’t 
you say so before ?” “3 

“Tt was my brother,” says she, dolefully. 

“Your brother? that alters the case. But 
I didn’t know you ever had a brother, and I 
don’t see anything in that to make you sad.” 

She burst into tears. Queer creatures, women 
are. 

“If you will promise to forgive me,” said she, 
“T will tell you all.” 
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“I don’t know about that, ducky,” says I. 
“If you’ve been doing anything very wrong—” 

“Perhaps you wont think so,” interrupted 
she, “ for it was all out of love for you, and fear 
that you wouldn’t have me, thatI didn’t tell 
you before we were married.” 

“ Out with it, then, and I’ll see,” says I, alittle 
roughly, “and don’t keep me on tenter-hodks.”” 

“Do you remember—of course you do—that 
about three years ago, a woman came to you, 
one dark, muddy night, in the street, and told 
you that a murder would be committed if you 
didn’t watch a certain store—number 96 ?” 

“Of course I do, as you say; and the truth 
flashed upon me atonce. That unknown woman 
was my wife, and now she acknowledged it. 

** Heavens!” said I, aghast at the information, 
and I looked at her so that she turned pale and 
nearly fainted. 

“Don’t kill me with your looks,” said she, . 
crying bitterly. “I did all for the “fi you 
shall know all.” j 

You can imagine that neither @M® nor I felt 
very pleasantly about that time. “One thought of 
mine was, for a second, that I had married @_ 
murderess, or at least an accomplice o guiles* 
and then, even her very beauty, for she is hand- 
some, seemed loathsome to me. What if she ¥ 
had been a bad character ? for I knew nothing of 
her relations more than she had told me; and 
then the old proverb rang in my ears, “ Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure !” 

“You must know,” said she, in that same 
musieal voice which had first attracted my notice 
on the night of the murder, “that on the day 
before that horrid affair, my brother came home 
from New York. He had been to sea, squandered 
nearly all his money in city, and in some low 
tavern where he me watched by the bed- 
side of a dying man. Phat man told him that 
he had formerly been prosperous tradesman in 
this city, but chat things had finally gone behind- 
hand, and that he had been forced to fly from an 
examination of his affairs. What goods he had 
left had been seized, but he had eoncealed a 
thousand dollars in specie in a box buried in the 
cellar, on the night when fear of sudden arrest 
for fraud had caused himtodecamp. Since then 
hé hadbecome a wanderer, not daring to return, 
and now sickness: and destitution had come to 
avenge his creditors on him. He described 
where he had placed the box, and with his dying 
breath urged my brother to secure it and give it 
to those he had defrauded, impartial atonement 
for the wrong. My brother promised; but on 
coming. home, he told me the story, and said 
that poverty had made the prize too tempting. 
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«© You will not use the money yourself,’ said 
I. ‘God never prospers the dishonest.’ 

“Yes he does,’ said John, angrily. ‘If he 
didn’t there wouldn’t be so many rich people, 
and the poor would get their own.’ 

‘s told him the money wasn’t his own, but he 
ldn’t listen to me, and that very day he 
brought home with him two rough-looking men, 
and he agreed to give them a share if they would 
aid him in getting the money that night. Then 
they sent out for drink, and caroused and swore, 
and when John was asleep I heard them, in 
another room, say how much better it would be, 
when he got the money, to kill him and share it 
between them. When John awoke, I tried to 
persuade him not to go, but he was furious and 
would not listen, and so I came to you as my 
only resource. OQ, if I had only waited there and 
given the alarm,” concluded my wife, moaning 
aloud, “ what happened wouldn’t have happened. 
But [thought you would be there to prevent it.” 
"I was astonished at this disclosure, and now 


: suspected that the man who gave the false alarm 


of fire must have been one of the accomplices. 
“Why didn’t you appear as a witness against 
the men ?” I asked. 

“IT didn’t know what might happen to me, and 
was afraid. The accounts in the papers fright- 
ened me. But I remembered your name in the 
reports, and when we became acquainted by 
chance, I recognized you, bat feared to tell you, 
not knowing what you’d think of me. But now 
you know all. Itdas been a sad secret to keep, 
and often when you have spoken of the murder, 
T longed to tell you it was my poor brother, John 
Hagner, who was murdered. 

I comforted her as well as I could, and asked 

if she knew the men’g names; but she said she 
had never known, though she remembered their 
having said they had-been sailors in the navy, 
and she thought at the time that they might have 
shipped in a sloop-of-war, which, shortly after 
the murder, had put to sea on a three years’ 
cruise. But of this, of course, there was no 
certainty. 
. My wife seemed greatly reli¢ved when she had 
revealed the secret to me, and I concluded that 
for a time, at any rate, I would let the matter 
rest between us; for I saw no good that could 
come from making it a public fact. 

Not long after our marriage I again became a 
watchman, traversing the same old beat. I 
believe I know eyery store in it. Never did I 
pass the old storé—which still remained unoccu- 
pied, the owner still remaining abroad, ahd hav- 
ing no agent for letting it—without an un- 
pleasant sensation. Semetimes I-felt curious to 
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enter and search the premises, to see if the money 
was still there; but I was restrained by the thought 
of the world’s censoriousness, and that my curi- 
osity might be construed injuriously. So I let it 
alone altogether. 

One evening, for all the world just such an 
evening as that when my wife first spoke to me,’ 
I was standing in a deep doorway, next to num- 
ber 96, and thinking of the fact that a sloop-of- 
war’s crew had been discharged that very day, 
and wondering whether the rogues had been 
among them, when I heard the sound of approach- 
ing feet, and looking out, and remarking that the 
two men approaching appeared to be sailors, “a 
little in for it,” I shrank back into the darkness 
and listened. 

When they got abreast of the store, one said 
to the other in a low tone : 

“My eyes, Tom, if there aren’t the very old 
store, looking as if nobody had gone into it from 
that time to this! And mayhap there haven't 
been. Do you suppose the man died ?” 

“Shut up, Bob, and heave ‘ae and let’s 
make the tavern. It wont do to be loose in 


talk while we’re in this port. The man dead, 
blast your eyes! Didn’t he get the knife in his 


heart, or near it, for deceiving us ¢ If the store 
has never been open since thattime; his skeleton, 
most like, is in there now. hea job we made 
of it. Come along.” Pee 

“ Might have been worse,” said the first speak- 
er, as they staggered along, and heard some- 
thing muttered about “ necks stretched.” 

I followed, stealthily, at a little distance, con- 
vinced, from what I had heard, who they were. 
But who, thought I, will be a witness against 
them? My wife’s evidence would be hardly suf- 
ficient, even for circumstantial proof. Still, I 
resolved to mark where they lodged, and on the 
way I hit upon a plan. 

When arrived at the sailors’ boarding-house 
where they stopped, while they were drinking, 
gaming and swearing near the bar, I sent a man 
for assistance, and when it came the two were 
seized, without a word of explanation from us, 
and conveyed to jail. They made a desperate 
resistance, and were at first assisted by some of 
their shipmates, who were soon, however restrain- 
ed by the landlord, whose assurance that justice 
should be done was enough for them. 

We put the men in separate cells and allowed 
not a word to be said to them, and meanwhile I 
related my suspicions and the plan I proposed 
for their detection ; and on the following day it 
was approved and adopted, and at night put in 
execution. 

In the course of the day we visited them, and 
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to the inquiries as to why they were arrested, we 
* answered that it was for theft, committed on the 
preceding day. This was intended to lull their 
suspicions of the truth, and prevent, if possible, 
any premeditated defence against the charge of 
murder, I did so, and the men, relieved of their 
chief anxiety, laughed, cursed, danced and sang 
all day in their cells, confident that they would be 
able to establish their innocence of the charge. 
One of the two, we discovered, in the course of 
a carefully worded conversation, was of a ner- 
vous and superstitious nature, and upon him we 
fixed as the instrument for the success of our strat- 
agem. At night he was taken from his cell, sud- 
denly gagged and blindfolded, in silence, placed 
in a carriage, and conveyed to the store where the 
murder had been done, over three years before. 
Some dozen in all, officers and others, were 
present, the affair being kept secret froin the 
public. When the door was closed, the bandage 
_ was removed from the man’s eyes, and he found 
himselfjeto his unconcealed horror and disap- 
" pointiment, inghe presence of that stern and sol- 
emn assembly) and in that fatal store! I never 


saw remorse and affright so vividly depicted as in 
his, glassy and ashy complexion, and when 


thé gag wasmoved from his mouth, he fell upon 
his knees and @xelaimged : 

“ O, sirs, Whatame you going to do with me?” 

“Stand up” the gray-haired attorney 
who had come with us. The man humbly 
obeyed, though his knees trembled, and two of us 
supported him, while the faint light of two lan- 
terns revealed the agonized workings of his soul. 

“ Unfortunate man,” said the attorney, “ we 
have brought you hither by night, to place you, 
face to face, with the man you murdered in this 
store, more than three years ago.” 

“TI did not murder him, it was—”’ 

“ Silence !” interrupted the attorney. ‘“ You 
were engaged in the bloody business, and you 
vainly thought that the judgment of God would 
not overtake you because the eye of man had 
not seen yon, and you and your companion had 
had fled on a three years’ cruise. But the blood 
of the murdered is ever eloquent. Their spirits 
often rise from the dead to point out the guilty. 
And in this fearful case, though so long a periok 
has elapsed, the skeleton of John Hagneris about 
to confront you’, and see if your eyes are able to 
rest upon it, while we bring other and overwhelm- 
ing proofs against you! Look there !” 

Those present stood from before the guilty 
man, and he now saw upon the floor, near where 
the murdered Hagner had been found, something 
covered with a white cloth, as if a dead body or 
a skeleton lay beneath. 
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“Shall we remove the cloth?” asked one. 

The question was superfluous,for the conscience- 
stricken wretch covered his face with his hands, 
held his head down, bent nearly double, and 
shrank back in terror, screaming out. 

“No, no, don’t, don’t do that! It is ip 1 
helped to kill him, gentlemen, but I didn’t Stab 
him. I didn’t. It was Tom Boarson who did 
that. I only beat him about the face, and if the 
man was alive, God knows he would say so this 
moment. Take me back to jail, gentlemen, it is 
horrible to be here. Take me back, O take me 
back, and I will tell you all exactly as it was; 
but don’t make me look at—that !” 

The wretch shuddered throughout his whole 
frame, his teeth chattered, and his eyes rolled so 
that it was deemed best to comply with his entrea- 
ty, and he was again carried to the jail. 

The ruse I had conceived had proved effectual. 
Fright and guilt had so wrought on the s@per- 
stition of the man, that doubtless he might have 
imagined that if the cloth had been removed, tho, 
grinning skeleton would have stood up to accuse 
him! While he was under the influence of his 
fears, he was placed under oath, and stated that 
when the three had come in sight of the store, see- 
ing me, Boarson started the cry of “ Fire!” and 
when I had gone, they entered, picking the lock, 

Hurriedly striking a light, they descended to 
the cellar, when Hagner abruptly refused to do 
anything more in the business. He repented he 
had gone so far; said he had never committed a 
robbery, and never would ; and in spite of their 
expostulations and threats, he ran up stairs. 

Infuriated by drink and disappointed on the 
very verge of seizing the prize, they rushed after 
him, and swore that if he did not tell where the 
box of money was buried, he should not leave the 
store alive. Refusing, he struggled passionately 
to get away; an obstinate encounter took place, 
and the knife of Boarson closed the murderous af- 
fray. He fell, with a sharp cry, and they rushed 
from. the store at once, and on the following 
morning hurried on board the sloop-of-war. 

When Boarson learned that his comrade had 
made this confession, he freely admitted all, and 
sank down on the cold floor of his dungeon over- 
whelmed. On the following morning he was dis- 
covered by the turnkey, hanging dead, to the 
bars of his cell! The other was brought to trial 
in due time, and sent to end his days in prison. 

When the story of the money was made known 
search was made for it, and at dast it was dug up. 
The creditors of the man who had secreted it, 
would have given it to my wife, but she refused 
it, horror-stricken at the idea of receiving what 
had been the cause of her brother’s death. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters, 


A Miracle of the Nineteenth Century. 

A lady residing in the western part of the city, says the 
Baltimore Patriot, formerly a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church, having lately been converted to the Bap- 
tist faith, under the ministration of the Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liams, of the First Baptist Church of this city, was im- 
mersed in the presence of a large congregation, consider- 
ing the state of the weather. This lady had been afflicted 
for a number of years with the rheumatism, so much so 
that she was unable to walk without assistance. After 
her immersion she was enabled to proceed to her home 
without the help she formerly required. 

Sugar. 

The oldest account wherein we find sugar mentioned in 
France, is dated in the year 1333. Sugar was then at so 
high a price, that only sick persons made use of it. It 
was only sold by apothecaries, and was consecrated solely 
for the sick; from whence came the French proverb, ** An 
apothecary without sugar,” which is still used to point 
out a man who is destitute of what his station requires. 
What would our modern housewives say to such a tariff? 


Peculiar Death. 

Ata ball in Sansom Street Hall, Philadelphia, a man 
named William Owen had occasion to draw down the 
lower sash of the east window, and while in the act of do- 
ing so, the window being very high, his hands slipped, 
and he was precipitated out of the window to the ground 
beneath, a distance of some thirty feet. Persons hurry- 
ing to the spot where he lay, found that his néck was 
broken and his skull fractured. 


Queer Mode of Salutation. 

If the Chinese meet after a long separation, they fall on 
their knees, bend their faces to the earth two or three 
times, and use many other affected modes. They have 
also a kind of ritual, or “academy of compliments,” 
by which they regulate the number of bows, grnniiexions 
and words to be spoken on any i A d 
practise these ceremonies forty days before they appear 
at court. 


Quaint Custom. 

At Marseilles, in France, on Ash Wednesday, there is 
aceremony called “interring the carnival.” A whimsi- 
cal figure is d d up to rep t the carnival, and is 
carried in procession to Arriens, a small seaside village, 
when it is pulled to pieces. This ceremony is attended, 
in some way or other, by every inhabitant of Marseilles, 
whether gentle or simple, man or woman, boy or girl. 


Somnambulism. 

The Falton (N. Y.) Patriot mentions a most extraordi- 
nary instance of somnambulism in a young lady of that 
town, who was in the habit of rising at night and writing 
poetry ad libitum. At first she lighted her lamp, but her 
friends discovered her infirmity and took it away every 
night, when she proceeded to write in the dark. 


The Animal Centre. 

I¢ is stated as a curious fact that in the common fly we 
have a creature just half way between the smallest and 
the largest animal known. The smallest is the Twilight 
Monad, and the largest is the Rorqual, which is about 
one hundred feet in length. So it seems that ‘‘ the busy, 
curious fly ” is the central point of the anima) kingdom. 


The Mantle of the Prophet stolen. 

Great sensation has been occasioned among the “ faith- 
ful” in Constantinpole by the sudden disappearance of 
numerous relics of Mohammed and his successors. 
Among the articles stolen is the Saudschaki Scherif or 
sacred banner—the veritable mantle of the prophet. It 
is conjectured that the theft was committed for political 
purposes, at the instigation of the clergy. The matter 
was investigated by the ministry, and several inmates 
were arrested on suspicion. . 


An Odd Interment. _ 

The following curious entry is in the register of lew 
ington church, under the year 1736 :—“ Samuel Baldwin, 
Esq., sojourner in this parish, was immersed (i. e., sunk 
in the sea) without the Needles sans ceremonie, May 20.” 
This was performed in consequence of the earnest wish 
of the deceased on his deathbed to disappoint his wife, 
who, in their matrimonial squabbles, had assured him 
that if she survived him, she would dance on his grave. 


Immense Treasure. 

A quartz boulder weighing one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds, valued at $3000, has been found at Minnesota by 
the Juniata Company, California. Five thousand dollars 
in gold has been abstracted from it, and the stock remain- 
ing uncrushed will yield at least two thousand more. 
Near the centre was found a solid mass of gold that weigh- 
ed over two pounds, and in numerous places disintegrated 
veins of gold were found running entirely through it. 


Curious Relics. 

Mrs. James K. Polk has presented to the Tennessee His- 
torical Society a set of curiosities which have been in her 
possession for sometime. Amongthemarea blue pitcher, 
used in the Indian council at Hopewell in 1785, originally 
the property of Oken-shau-tau, the King of the Cherokees ; 
an Indian pipe presented to President Polk by the head 
chief of the Winnebagoes, and a piece of oak from the old 
frigate Constitution. 


Strange Custom. 

On the quay at Nimeguen, in the United Provinces, two 
ravens are kept at the public expense. They live in a 
roomy apartment, with a large wooden cage before it, 
which serves them asa balcony. These birds are fed on 
choice viands every day. The privileges of the city were 
granted originally on the observance of this strange 
custom which is still kept up. 


Wonderful Power of Music. 

Sultan Amurath, having taken Bagdad, gave orders 
that 30,000 Persians should be put to death notwithstand- 
ing they had capitulated. Among them was a musician, 
with a sort of lyre, and he sung the triumph of Amurath 
in tones so thrilling, that the tyrant was melted to tears, 
and gave orders for the liberation of all the captives. 


Unprecedented Diet. 

In 1641 Heollar etched a print of Francis Battalia, an 
Italian who is said to have eaten half a peck of stones a 
day. After his granite dinners, he used to take a draught 
of beer, and now and then a pipe, for he had been a 
soldier in Ireland. 


Singular. 

It is a curious fact, that of all our presidents, neither 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Polk, 
Taylor, or Buchanan, had a son. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


Hedges. 

The buckthorn is a suitable plant for hedges. The 
insects will not touch it, and it is remarkably hardy; it 
will bear any climate and soil, is very thrifty in its growth 
and has great longevity, and is very easily propagated. 
It takes five or six years from the seed to get a hedge to 
maturity, and will have cost at the end of thesixth year, 
including cost of plants, cultivating, ete., at the rate of 
about seventy-five cents a rod. 


Flowers from Bulbous Roots. 

Put quicklime into a flower pot till it is rather more 
than half full; fill up with good earth; plant your bulbs 
in the usual manner; keep the earth slightly damp. The 
heat given out by the lime will rise through the earth, 
which will temper its fierceness; and in this manner 
beautful flowers may be obtained at any season. 


Potted Plants. 

When potted plants are placed in the ground, some 
earth should be drawn up about the stems, so as to form 
acone to lead off the excess of moisture, and very few 
plants that have been housed during the winter will 
stand the full sun in early spring and summer, therefore 
the warmest exposures should not be selected for them. 


Nolana Atriplicifolia. 

A new and handsome flowering annual, when planted 
80 as to hang over the edge of a vase. The flowers are 
not very unlike those of the dwarf morning glory, of a 
fine azure blue, with a white centre, the bottom or tube 
of the flower yellow. 


The Rose. 

The bed of roses is not altogether a fiction. The roses 
of the Sinan Nile, or garden of the Nile, attached to the 
emperor of Moroeco’s palace, are unequalled, and mat- 
tresses are made of their leaves for men of rank to recline 
upon. 
Creeping Plants. 

Wherever creeping flowering plants can live, let them 
adorn every nook and corner, stem, wall, and post; they 
are elegant in appearance, and many of them, particu- 
larly clematis, are delicious in fragrant scent. 


Sweet Basil. 

This highly fragrant plant is frequently known in coun- 
try gardens under the name of Lavender. It is used in 
French cookery, and isa very agreeable plant to have in 
agarden. The seed should be sown in May. 


Common Mignonette. 

This flower has been styled the ‘‘ Frenchman’s darling.” 
There should be a bed of it inevery garden. It begins to 
flower in June, and continues all the season sending 
forth a most delicious perfume. 


Wemophila. 

An elegant, hardy annual, producing brilliant blue 
flowers on stems six or eight inches high. They require 
to be a little sheltered from the hot sun. 


Musk-scented Monkey Flower. 
This is well known as the musk-plant. It is dwarf in 
its habits, with small yellow flowers. 


Rock-work. 

There are many plants that succeed best when planted 
among rocks, and there show off their beauties to greater 
advantage. A rockery is a great addition to a garden. 
This is easily made by piling up loose stones and soil. 
Trilluims, orchis, cyprepediums, and a few ferns and 
many of our native plants will flourish well in such a 
spot. 
Ayrshire Roses. 

This family of roses are all great ramblers, producing a 
long, slender and luxuriant growth; but in this climate 
needs to be laid down and covered up in the fall. When 
budded on some stock eight or ten feet high, the branches 
quickly reach the ground, and present a weeping tree of 
great beauty. 


The Norway Spruce. 

This is a fine tree to plant on the north side of a gar- 
den, both for shelter and ornament. It is finer than 
either the black or white spruce, and is distinguished 
from them by its larger cylindrical cones, thick foliage 
and drooping branches. 


Globe Amaranth. ‘ 

This plant, of which there are three common varieties, 
the white, purple, and striped, are desirable for their 
heads of flowers, which, if gathered before they are too 
far advanced, will retain their beauty several years. The 
seeds should be soaked in milk several hours. 


Purple Hyacinth Bean. 

A fine} tender annual climber, growing from eight to 
fifteen feet in a season. Treatment very like the common 
scarlet bean. The two should be planted together—the 
blossoms producing a pleasing contrast. 


Cutting Flowers. 

Flowers should not be cut during sunshine, or kept 
exposed to solar influence; neither should they be col- 
lected in large bundles, tied tightly together, as this 
hastens their decay. 


Shrubs, 

If you can take up shrubs with a ball of earth round 
their roots, they do not feel the operation, and their leaves 
do not droop. Water each shrub after planting. 


Shrub Fruit. 

Your crops of currants, gooseberries, and raspberries 
will improve, if you dig up the old plants once in three 
or four years, and plant young bushes. 


The Great-Flowered Evening Primrose. 

This is a very handsome border annual, with yellow 
flowers. It is a native of North America, grows four feet 
high, and blossoms from July to October. 


Prune the white rose tree sparingly—they do not love 
the knife. 


Pyracantha. 
An elegant shrub, with its clusters of red berries; and 
it looks gay during the autumn and winter. 


Yellow Rose. 
Lady Banks's yellow rose is a pretty climber, and flow- 
ers early in ail situations. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Strawberry Cream. 

Try the following method for making strawberry cream : 
put six ounces of strawberry jam to a pintof cream; pulp 
it through a sieve; add fo it the juice of a lemon, and 
whisk it fast at the edge of a dish; lay the froth on a 
sieve as it rises, and keep adding a little more juice of 
lemon until no more froth will rise; put the cream into 
a dish, or into glasses, and place the froth upon it when 
drained. 


To dress Rice. 

Soak the rice in cold salt and water for seven hours— 
have ready a stew-pan with boiling water, throw in the 
rice and let it boil for ten minutes, then pour it into a 
cullender, cover it up hot by the fire for a few minutes, 
and then serve. The grains are double the usual size, 
and distinct from each other. 

Substitute for Eggs. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer says :—“ To 
those who may not have eggs on hand, use a solution of 
alum, with the milk, or water, in the preparation of 
dough for fried cakes or dough-nuts. A small portion 
only of the alum is required. Try it.” 


‘Tio sweeten Bread. 

It is not generally known that pure starch added to 
flour, and made into dough, will be partially converted 
into a species of sugar during the process of fermentation 
and baking, and produces sweet, wholesome bread. 


The Fire. 

Cooks are apt to keep up a large and furious fire. This 
is bad for many reasons: it is a waste, to begin with, of 
fuel, and, moreover, nearly all meats are vastly better 
cooked, when the process is accomplished slowly. \ 


Caged Birds. 

The claws of all birds confined in cages are apt to grow 
long and inconvenient. They should be cut once ina 
while, but not very short. Never draw bloed. 


Making Pickles. 

Of all the modes of pickling, probably that of placing 
the vegetable in cold, strong vinegar is the best. The 
strongest vinegar of white wine is the best and cheapest. 

Apple Bread. 

The French make a very nice bread of one third apples 
and two thirds flour. The appleshould be in warm pulp, 
after boiling, and the usual quantity of yeast used. 


Straw Matting. 

Straw matting may be nicely cleansed with a.coarse 
cloth and salt water; the salt will prevent it from turn- 
ing yellow or being spotted. 

For chapped Hands, 

Powdered camphor, two drachms; white wax, one 
ounce; spermaceti, two drachms; oil of almonds, three 
ounces. Mix, and mould into balis in gallipots. 


Cheap Gum Arabic. 

Take the gum exuding from peach trees, dissolve it in 
water, and you have an article for. sticking paper equal 
to the best gum Arabic. 


Soft Gingerbread, very nice. 

Four tea-cups of flour, two cups of molasses, half a cup 
of butter, two cups of buttermilk, a cup of thick cream, 
three eggs, a table-spoonful of ginger, and the same of 
eratus. Mix them all together, with the exception of 
buttermilk, in which the saleratus must be dissolved, 
and then added to the rest. It must not stand long be- 
fore being sent to bake. 


To make an excellent Salve. 

Take alum, castile soap, and camphor gum, of each a 
lump as large as a walnut; pulverize them well, and mix 
with a gill of honey, cold; then melt a lump of beeswax 
and a lump of rosin, the size of a hen’s egg, together, add 
them te the first, and stir until cold. 


Tooth Wash. 

The best tooth wash, because the safest, most familiar, 
and most universally accessible, and most invariably ap- 
plicable and efficient, where specific dental science is not 
sought, is a piece of common white soap with a brush of 
moderate stiffness. 

Lemonade. 

Powdered sugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric acid, 
one ounce; essence of lemon, two drachms; mix well. 
Two or three teaspoonsful make a very sweet and agree- 
able glass of extemporaneous lemonade. 


Lip Salve a-la Rose. 

Alkanet root, 1 ounce; olive oil, 12 ounces. Digest 
with a gentle heat, then add suet, 16 ounces; lard, 8 
ounces. Strain, and while cooling, stir in rose-water, 3 
ounces; ottar of roses, 3 drops. 


Rancid Butter. 

This may be restored by melting % in e water bath, 
with some coarsely powdered animal charcoal (which has 
been thoroughly sifted from dust), and strained through 
flannel. 


To stew smoked Beef. 

* Having chipped it thin, put it into a skillet, with fresh 
butter, pepper, and two or three beaten yolks of eggs. 
Let it stew until the beef is crisp and curled. 

To clean Tin Covers. 

Boil rotten stone and a small quantity of prepared 
whitening, in sweet oil, for two hours, until it acquires 
the consistency of cream. 


Burns, 

When a-child or grown person hes slightly burned ite 
hands, apply a thin coating of salt éo the part. It will 
draw out the fire. 

Sleep. ... 

Infants cannot sleep too long; let nature take care of 
itself, an@ never wake them because you think they have 
slept long enough. 

For the Teeth. 

Powdered charcoal will render the teeth whiter than 

any ether known article; it also purifies the teeth. 


Bugs. 
Spirits of naptha rubbed into the cracks and joints of 
# bedstead, is a sure remedy for bugs. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, anp Proprietor. 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, we commence volume sixth of the work. 
Since the addition of illustrating the Magazine, 
the demand has exceeded our ability to supply, 
but we have a fast press now building which will 
be solely appropriated to printing the work, and 
enable us to produce any quantity desired. We 
expected the old style of publishers would blame 
us some for reducing the price of a first class 
magazine to one third the usual charge, but we 
did not think they would take it so much to 
heart. Little fault was found with us until our 
edition reached to so high a number, now rising 
80,000 copies regular edition. 

But they are not our customers ; we look to the 
people for approval, and we have received it in 
the most substantial manner from every State in 
the Union. Every person who has watched the 
course of the work will observe a steady improve- 
ment and increase of value in each issue; but 
we have not done improving it yet—it shall con- 
tinue to surprise those old style publishers by its 
excellence and growing popularity. In the mean- 
time let our friends and subscribers show it to 
their neighbors, and let it be known how judi- 
ciously one dollar can be expended, and how much 
interest and amusement so small a sum will 
bring to the fire-side of every American home. 

Save carefully the numbers for binding, and 
you will be surprised, at the close of each volume, 
to see how beautiful a book it will make, with an 
accumulated fund of fine illustrations, stories, 
sketches, current information, housewife, floral, 
and curious matters. We bind it in gilt, illumin- 
ed covers, for only thirty-cight cents per volume; 
a remarkably low price, but we wish to induce all 
to preserve the work. 


Ficurative.—While Mr. Benton was at Lew- 
iston, Me., he is said to have remarked, in allu- 
sion to his age: “Iam walking on the broken 
arches of life, and am liable to slump through at 
any moment.” We don’t believe he said “slump.” 


Orium-Earers.—Two-thirds of the daily 
wages of the lower class of the Chinese are 
expended in purchasing opium, thereby impov- 
erishing their purses and ruining their health. 


PUNNING BY WHOLESALE. 

At one time there was a general strike among 
the workingmen of Paris, and Theodore Hook 
gave the following amusing account of the affair : 
“The bakers, being ambitious to extend their 
do-mains, declared that a revolution was needed, 
and though not exactly bread up to arms, soon 
reduced their crusty masters to terms. The 
tailors called a council of the board to see what 
measures should be taken, and looking upon the 
bakers as the flour of chivalry, decided to follow 
suit—the consequence of which was that’ an in- 
surrection was lighted up among the candle- 
makers, which, however wick-ed it might appear 
in the eyes of some persons, developed traits of 
character not unworthy of ancient reece.” 


> 


Tue Cost or Law.—An English writer 
says that by calculations admitted by the highest 
law authorities to be correct, at least $4,000,000 
are every year absorbed by attorneys and sheriff 
officers, in the United Kingdom, for expenses on 
writs and actions, which enormous sum is, there- 
fore, wholly lost to creditors. 
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Severe on THE Bar.—An Indiana paper 
says that during a recent trial in Lawrence court, 
a young lad who was a witness was asked if he 
knew the obligations of an oath, and where he 
would go if he told a lie. He said he supposed 
“he would go where all the lawyers went.” 


New Yorx Tureves.—The burglars of New 
York are getting desperate; they make nothing 
of using pistols when any attempt to interfere 
with their professional business. is made. 
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I? TAKES THE LeaD.—Carefully edited, beautifully illus- 
trated, finely printed, and above all so amazingly cheap, 
no wonder Ballou’s Dollar Monthly is rapidly ns 
its already immense edition.— Quincy ( Mass.) 
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Is ne Rica *—Don’t ask if a man is rich, but 
if he is honorable. Seek after the wealth of 
mind and heart, rather than of the purse. 

Tue Latest Luxury.—A man who made a 
million in California has become so expensive in 
his habits, that he skates on ice cream. 


_EDITOR’S TABLE. 


LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 

* The Journal des Debats attributes the exist- 
ence of secret societies in France to the absence 
of free discussion in speaking and in the press.” 
So says anexchange. This is truly an original 
discovery—a truism about as universally ac- 
knowledged as that the earth is spherical and re- 
volves upon its axis. One of the most extraor- 
dinary things in the world, however, is the moral 
blindness of even well-educated despots. Louis 
Napoleon, the sovereign of France, is the author 
of an admirable treatise on artillery, andj 
thoroughly acquainted with the properties and 
powers of gunpowder, which his distinguished 
uncle employed on a pretty extensive scale. He 
certainly knows the result of compressing even a 
small quantity of “ villanous saltpetre,”’—that a 
small spark will cause it to explode, scattering 
death and destruction around it, while even a 
considerable quantity of loose powder may be ig- 
nited without any fatal consequences. One 
would think that his logical mind would have 
perceived, long ago, that, in the same way, the 
compression of an inflammable people would 
produce the same results, But it appears from 
the above extract—and it is well known that the 
French press only echoes the sovereign’s thoughts 
—that he has just found out what all thejworld 
knew before. Never before has a more rigid 
suppression of the freedom of speech existed in 
France and all over Europe; and never before, 
we have reason to assert, has there existed so 
complete a system of secret political organization 
and affiliation among her peoples. 

These societies are admirably combined, are 
winnowed of all traitors and cowards, and are 
hourly gathering strength. The crowned heads 
and princes and noblesse of Europe stand on a 
voleano—and hold their lives and property by 
the most precarious tenure. A spark—a nothing 
—may produce, at any moment, such a convul- 
sion as the old world never before knew ; and 
when that earthquake explosion comes, most pit- 
iable will be the fate of the great ones of the 
land. They will not be trusted, as in 1848 ; they 
will not be permitted to swear to free constitu- 
tions, and thus retain their seats, or to go into 
exile, and thus retain their heads. Nothing, we 
are sorry to say, but annihilation will be their 
fate in the next general revolutionary movement. 
No such persons as moderate republicans will be 
known in that hour—radical, red republicanism 
will be the order of the day. Napoleon first 
ploughed Europe with the sword for the benefit 
of himself and his family—though from the na- 
ture of his origin, many popular elements 
mingled with his administration of the various 


countries he conquered ; but Europe must again 
be ploughed with the sword for the benefit of the 
people. It is an inexorable political necessity— 
and for this terrible result, the despots of the 
East will only have themselves to thank. Every 
student of the past knows that if the spirit of re- 
form in Great Britain moves slowly, safely and 
peacefully, it is because there the press and the 
rostrum have been free. Had it been otherwise, 
a sanguinary revolution must have long since oc- 
curred even in England. These are truths as 
patent as God’s sunshine, and none but the wil- 
fully blind can fail to see them. 


THE LOWER CLASSES. 

Who are they? The toiling millions, the labor- 
ing man and woman, the farmer, the mechanic, 
the artizan, the inventor, the producer! These 
are nature’s nobility. No matter how high or 
low in station they are, rich or poor, conspicuous 
or humble in position, they are surely upper cir- 
cles in the order of nature, whatever the fictitious 
distinctions of society, fashionable or unfashion- 
able, may decree. It is not low, it is the highest 
duty, privilege and pleasure for the great man 
and high-souled woman to earn what they pos- 
sess, to work their own way through life, to be 
the architects of their own fortunes. Some may 
rank the classes we allude to as only relatively 
low, and in fact the middling classes. We insist 
they are absolutely the highest. If there be a 
class of beings on earth who may properly be 
denominated low, it is that class who spend 
without earning, who consume without pro- 
ducing, who dissipate the earnings of their fa- 
thers or relatives, without being anything in and 
of themselves. 

Stayper.—A venerable old man says: “Let 
the slanderer take comfort—it’s only at fruit- 
trees that thieves throw stones.” And Swift 


says: 


“On me when dunces are satiric, 
I take it for a panegyric.”’ 


Tue First Ster.—It is easier to suppress 
the first impure desire than to satisfy all that fol- 
low. One sin admitted into the citadel of the 
heart, brings a thousand in its train. 
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Lirerary.—Bowdoin College, Me., has a 
larger number of students than ever before. The 
catalogue shows a total of 251. 


Cuerrtne.—Missionaries are laboring hard 
among the Chinese in Australia with great 
success. 
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CRIME IN CITIES. 

The exhibitions of crime presented in our 
courts, of late, are exceedingly startling. Such 
aseries of trials, with all their hideous and re- 
volting details, has never before been known in 
New England, and not often, if at all, in any 
other portion of this country. All intelligent 
citizens are fully aware that there are fearful 
records of deeds consummated in our midst 
every week that passes. Comparatively few of 
these deeds are ever made public, or if brought 
to light, are despatched in brief, and the guilty 
parties summarily punished. But from time to 
time, prominent persons in domestic circles are 
implicated in these revolting sins, and then they 
are dragged before the public eye in sickening 
detail, and a morbid taste gloats upon the dis- 
gusting minutix of evidence brought out by legal 
investigation. The daily press teems with the 
matter in a form fearfully objectionable. To 
supply the demand of the public, thousands upon 
thousands of pamphlet editions of these trials 
are issued, and the land is flooded with the mat- 
ter which carries with its circulation the seeds of 
inevitable corruption. For all this we can see no 
direct remedy, but in common with many others 
deeply regret the matter. It is sad to think that 
there are elements at work in society which have 
in them so little of heaven. People are vastly 
concerned and prayerful when an epidemic of a 
physical nature rages among us ; but this fearful 
moral disease is far more terrible and con- 
tagious ! 

These scenes of guilt and horror are unfit for 
print; their perusal must infect thousands of in- 
nocent minds, and outrage the sensibility of 
every delicate woman, young or old. Children 
of either sex could not be subjected to a more 
baleful influence in associating with the worst 
company, or be made more thoroughly con- 
versant with evil by companionship with the 
vilest characters. No wonder parents hesitate 
to take home these prints to their families, for 
they fear the moral poison which they contain. 
A few, even of the daily press, avoid these 
records, and refase to publish them. All honor 
to such! it is the only remedy for a growing and 
terrible evil. We do not wish to be understood 
as speaking in censure of any of our contem- 
» poraries ; this is not our object; but a sense of 
moral duty leads us to refer to the subject, 
especially at this exciting period. 


Nor a Kyor.—Two spars of New Zealand 
pine, each 100 feet long and 34 inches in diam- 
eter, were lately landed at Portsmouth, Eng. 
Neither of them had a single knot in it. 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

It is well understood that the leaders and a 
majority of their partisans, in the present for- 
midable Chinese insurrection, have embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, although it appears 
that they are not only fighting the imperialists, 
but have quarrelled with and slaughtered each 
other. At this seeming inconsistency, the New 
York Commercial Advertiser remarks: ‘“ Men 
who can practise such wholesale treachery and 
slaughter among themselves, are not, one would 

ink, likely to prove permanently formidable 

, and it is difficult to suppose that their rule 
can be a blessing to any people. To claim for 
such men a knowledge of, or a belief in Christian- 
ity, and its civilizing, humane precepts, is only to 
bring the Christian religion into contempt.” 

It has been truly remarked that such a test as 
is thus applied to the Chinese revolutions would 
exclude from the pale of Christianity almost all 
the nations who profess the religion of our 
Saviour; for there is scarcely one among them 
that has not been engaged»in war. France has 
been desolated by civil wars waged in the name 
of reli ; Germany, Italy, have filled the 
pages of history with the record of their civil and 
religious wars; England has been rent and 
staitied by the same fratricidal strife. England 
an@this country have twice been at war, without 
abandoning their claim to be recognized as 
Christian nations. Let us not too hastily con- 
demn the action of the Chinese rebels, or attempt 
to “read them out of the church,” because of 
acts the motives of which even we are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with. We look forward, pray- 
erfully and hopefully, to the time when the 
blessed teachings of the New Testament will be 
the rule of all nations, and we shall hail every 
advance from the dark domains of Paganism 
without despairing or doubting because men do 
not instantly step from shadows into perfect day. 


Onty a Paurer.—“ Only a short prayer over 
the body,” said a hard-hearted overseer to the 
clergyman, “ it’s only a pauper, sir.” 

* Rattle his bones 
Over the stones, 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


> 


Femate Emptoyment.—There are lots of 
lady carpenters in France. They have no objec- 
tion to joining, if they meet a suitable match— 
that’s plane. 


> 


Leoat Derence.—An “artful dodger,” on 
being brought up on acharge of picking pockets, 
denied the “ soft impeachment,” saying he never 
“ picked pockets,but took them just as they came.” 
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CULTIVATE THE BEAUTIFUL, 

There is a part of education little taught in 
schools, but yet having a most important bearing 
upon mind and heart; we mean the cultivation 
of the beautiful. Without a keen sense of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, the pathway of life 
is dull and barren; with it, the desert places 
even smile and blossom like the rose. The prod- 
igality with which Providence has lavished the 
beautiful on this world of ours, shows that the 
cultivation of a love of it is praiseworthy and 
consonant with the loftiest aims. The gorgeous 


colors of the rainbow and the clouds, the bril- 


liant plumage of birds, the flashing mail of tropic 
fishes, the variety of greens in grass and foliage, 
and the kaleidoscopic infinitude of the tints of 
flowers, seem created to challenge our love and 
admiration. Cloud, bird and fish would per- 
form their offices if less gaily adorned. If the 
example of the merely useful were held up to our 
gaze, these charming accessories would have been 
withheld. The senses trained to mark beauty 
wherever it presents itselfito trace it in its most 
subtle manifestation, convey to the heart and 
mind a pure and elevating and enn@bling 
pleasure. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
The man whose tastes and perceptions have 
been refined, need never know a moment of wea 
riness in communion with nature. To him, the 
forms and colors of the clouds, the changes of 
the sea, the phenomena of the atmosphere, the 
glory of a summer sunrise, or the splendor of a 
starry midnight, speak a language whose every 
note is music. To him the tiniest wild-flower, 
the minutest mosses, impart a thrill of pleasure. 
And what a charm does the culture of the 
beautiful lend to the humblest home! what an 
air of refinement does a trailing honeysuckle, or 
a climbing rose-bush, or a splendid trumpet- 
flower, give the porch of the poorest cottage! 
We have seen a rustic dwelling, old, crumbling, 
moss-grown, that, stripped of its surroundings, 
would have been a mere monument of decay—an 
eyesore—made to look like a little paradise, be- 
cause embowered in vines, and guarded by gay 
shrubs and evergreens and roses, costing little 
save a few minutes’ health-giving care each day. 
But does it pay? asks the cold-blooded utilita- 
rian. Yes, it is a good investment. Beneath a 
roof-tree thus embellished, the sweetest virtues of 
humanity are almost sure to dwell. A love of 
the beautiful is certainly incompatible with dark 
sins or sordid errors. Happiness and her twin- 
sister, Health, are found under such circum- 
stances. And as we ascend higher on the ladder 
of worldly fortune, the greater need there exists 
for the culture of the beautiful. The rich man, 


without a love of the beautiful, is lost. With it 
—with a taste for the arts, for music, painting, 
sculpture, he possesses endless means of unselfish 
gratifications, for the beautiful in art cannot be 
the monopoly of individuals ; it sheds its influ- 
ence broadcast like the liberal light of day. 
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THE USE OF TEARS, 

Some people are never so happy as when they 
are shedding tears. ‘Tony Lumpkin tells us that 
Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville liked to get 
hold of the most pathetic book they could find, 
“and the more it made ’em cry, the more they 
liked it.” Tragedies, we fancy, are more at- 
tractive than comedies, and a learned French 
physician has lately published an erudite eulogy 
on groaning and crying. He says that he has 
uniformly observed that those patients who give 
way to their natural feelings, more speedily 
recover from accidents and operations than those 
who suppose that it is unworthy a man to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as either to groan 
or cry. Heis always pleased by the crying and 
violent roaring of a patient during the time he is 
undergoing a violent surgical operation, because 
he is satisfied that he will thereby soothe his ner- 
yous system so as to prevent fever, and insure a 
favorable termination. He relates the case of a 
man who, by crying and bawling, reduced his 
pulse from one hundred and twenty-six to sixty, 
in the course of two hours. That some patients 
often have great satisfaction in groaning, and 
that hysterical patients experience great relief 
from crying, are facts which no person will deny. 
As to restless and hypochondriacal subjects, or 
those who are never happy but when they are 
under some course of medical or dietetic treat- 
ment, the French surgeon assures them that they 
cannot do better than groan all day and cry all 
night. So that there are philosophical reasons 
why everybody should be privileged toindulge in 
a “good cry.” 


> 


Goop Bregpine.—The essential part of good 
breeding is the practical desire to afford pleasure, 
and to avoid giving pain. Any man possessing 
this desire only requires opportunity and observa- 
tion to make him a gentleman. 


Dentistry.—A Mr. Candee, of Philadel- 
phia, advertises to make incorruptible teeth. 
We had an impression that candy was bad for 
the teeth. 


Excusz.—A western editor says 


the poor appearance of his paper is owing to the 
“ badness of the roads.” 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota is one of the most attractive re- 
gions of the North-West. In 1849, when a 
territorial government was given to it, its popu- 
lation consisted (aside from wild, fall-blood In- 
dians) for the most part of Canadians—voyageurs 
and their families, and half, quarter, eighth, and 
sixteenth-breed Indians. These people still re- 
main in the territory, scattered over it in the vari- 
ous localities where the territorial organizations 
found them. They are described as a quiet, good 
people, attached to our flag and government, 
though deficient in energy of character, as com- 
pared with the settlers who have since thronged 
to the territory. 

It is a fine, rich, undulating country, partly 
prairie and partly oak openings, intersected by 
numerous streams, and diversified with countless 
fresh water lakes. These lakes are one of the 
most striking features of Minnesota scenery. 
They are the most numerous between the St. 
Croix and the Mississippi, but they also abound 
west of the latter river. The water is clear, 
cold, and rather shallow; the shores are lined 
with pebbles, or clean gravel, and on one side or 
the other are commonly skirted with a growth of 
timber. Many of these lakes are covered with 
wild rice, and alive with water fowl. Others 
pass into a tamarac swamp, filled with a forest 
of young tamaracs as thick as they can stand, 
and as straight as arrows. The water of the 
lake finds its way through this swamp into 
another basin, forming another lake, which in 
turn ends in asimilar swamp, the waters forming 
one succession of lakes. 

Although a large portion of Minnesota con- 
sists of prairie, there are numerous broad belts of 
well-timbered land. Oak, hard maple, and black 
walnut abound in many parts, while within the 
limits of the Territory are some of the most ex- 
tensive and valuable pineries in the world. There 
are eighty miles of uninterrupted pine forest on 
the upper Mississippi itself. The St. Croix and 
its branches, the Rum River, and many other 
tributaries of the Mississippi, are thickly skirted 
with excellent pine timber, which will afford 
employment to armies of lumbermen till the 
middle of the next century. When we consider 
the vast prairie region below, we cannot doubt 
that the lumber of Minnesota is to be one of the 
chief sources of its wealth. The woodman’s 
axe already resounds through long stretches of 
forest, scores of busy saw-mills are already lo- 
cated at the water-falls with which the streams of 
the territory abound. 

This fine region has attractions for the visitor, 
as well as for the settler. To say nothing of the 
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bracing air, the picturesque water-falls, the bold 
bluffs and charming landscapes, there is a great 
variety of game, from the prairie hen to the buf- 
falo bulli—the rice swamps fatten endless flocks 
of wild ducks and wild geese—the streams, and 
especially the numerous lakes, abound with fish. 
The rapid growth of Minnesota ceases to excite 
surprise, when we eonsider the advantages she 
offers to the emigrant. When, on the day of her 
admission, we hail her as the youngest, we shall 
likewise look forward to the time—not distant— 
when she shall be one of the most important of 
the States of the Union. 
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Government.—We are afraid there are 
many places in the world to which the Irish 
woman’s definition might apply: ‘And what, is 
governmint, ye ask? It’s half-a-dozen young 
gintlemen, and half-a-dozen ould gintlemen 
meets and thinks what’s best for themselves, and 
thin they say what’s best for us—and that’s gov- 
ernmint !”” 


Ticut Boors~=We are sure no one need 
wish Mi enemy a worse evil than tight boots. 
Those who have a mania for wearing them, limp 
through life from the cradle to the grave, tread 
upon the ground as if they were afraid of the 
earth caving in beneath them, and throughout a 
whole existence, scarcely know what it is to take 
a step in life without a twinge of torture. 


Brixpinc.—Any of our subscribers who wish 
it, can now bring in to our office, the last six 
numbers of “ Ballou’s Dolfar Monthly,” and 
have them bound into a volume, in our neat, 
substantial and ornamented style, at a charge 
of thirty-eight cents, Returned in one week. 


A Suir or tHe Pexn.—A New York editor 
wishing a fortune to a friend, hopes he will be 
as “rich as Lazarus.” We never heard that 
gentleman reported as extraordinarilywealthy. 


Queer Justice.—A woman in California 
lately threw vitriol in a man’s face, and was ac- 
quitted. She escaped justice, because vitriol is 
not a deadly weapon. 


> 


S1cns.—Some signs are very suspicious. For 
instance : ati I. Steele, Dry Goods.” 


CoAXING BETTER THAN Drivinc.—Venus 
may be ruled by persuasion, but not by threats. 


Tue Beavrirvt.—Beanty is God's hand- 
writing—a wayside sacrament. 
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A HINT TO THE LADIES, 

The great fault of female education is that it 
is not sufficiently practical. Itis a great mistake 
to keep a young lady’s.time and attention de- 
voted only to the fashionable literature of the 
day. If you would qualify her for conversation, 
you must give her something to talk about. 
Give her an education with this actual world and 
its transpiring events. Urge her to read news- 
papers and be familiar with the present character 
and improvements of our race. History is of 
some importance ; but the past world is dead, 
and we have nothing to do with it. Our thoughts 
and our concerts should be for the present world, 
to know what it is, and improve the condition of 
it. Let her have an intelligent conversation con- 
cerning the mental, moral, political and religious 
improvements of our times. Let the gilded 
annuals and poems on the centre-table be kept a 
part of the time covered with weekly and daily 
journals. Let the whole family, man, woman 
and children, read the newspaper. And if any- 
body has a thought or fact Worth communicating, 
let him not try to make @ Bleepy book, but 
speak to the world through the newspape his 
is the way to make an intelligent, republican and 
virtuous population. We have seen young ladies 
—those who were called highly educated, and 
who were 80, in some respects—who were totally 
ignorant of the movements of the great world 
around them. ‘They should be made to under- 
stand that journals are the records and mirrors 
of the times—a living history—and as such, much 
more valuable than the dead history of the past. 


Town anp Country.—In October, we are 
to have a State Cattle Show and Agricultural 
Fair in this city. What with ploughing the 
streets in the winter, and cattle shows in the fall, 
we are getting to be quite learned in agricultural 
matters. We look to see a perfect agricultural 
mania raging here, and it will come to be no un- 
common thing te see the roofs laid down to 
grass, or Indian corn sowed in drills along the 
ridge-poles. 


a 


Lake Ertze.—The first vessel that navigated 
Lake Erie under the American flag was the sloop 
Detroit purchased by the government of the 
British Northwest Company in 1795. She was 
about 70 tons, quite old and hardly seaworthy, 
and soon abandoned. 


Broxen far-famed porcelain 
tower of Nankin was destroyed a few months 


since by the Chinese insurgents. 
were too numerous to be saved. 


The pieces 
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SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 

In his seventh lecture at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Dr. Reid described the failure of an 
intending incendiary to do a great act of mis- 
chief by the very means he adopted to make his 
success more certain. Thus to make an explo- 
sion of gunpowder in a certain case, the fellow 
had covered it with a quantity of spirits of tur- 
pentine, but on igniting it, only the turpentine 
burnt, and the powder continued as before. Tho 
philosophy of this the lecturer showed by a 
striking experiment, wherein again and again 
turpentine poured on a quantity of gunpowder 
was ignited and blown out and the powder re- 
mained unburnt. This was explained on the 
principle of the candle, that the gunpowder acts 
as a wick to the turpentine, and will not itself 
ignite so long as any of the turpentine remains to 
burn. A piece of common cloth, such as ladies’ 
dresses are made of, was then burnt, and then a 
piece of similar texture which had been dipped 
in a solution of sal ammoniac was exposed to 
the action of fire, bat would notburn. A similar 
piece steeped in a solution of the silicate of pot- 
ash, was also shown to be quite incombustible. 
The nature of the latter substance, the silicate, 
was explained, and the fire-proofing of buildings 
referred to. It is best in the fire-proofing of 
rooms to have as little iron as possible in the 
walls. In puttingout fires, there are two general 
plans to be adopted, viz., by suffocating the 
flame and by drawing it off. In buildings where 
ventilating means are found, the latter plan is 
often available. 


Fratrerixe Jupcrs.—It is said that the 
only class of men in the world who are not in 
the habit of disparaging their neighbors are 
the assessors of taxes ; for it is well known that 
they never “ underrate” anybody. 


Borrowep Carita —The temptation to en- 
large a business by raising money on discounts, 
is one to which young merchants pinched for cap- 
ital are peculiarly liable ; but it is leaning on a 
broken reed. 
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American Wartcuss.—Watches of Amer- 
ican manufacture are now coming into general 
use, and are quite equal to those that are made 
abroad. 


Tue Reason waoy.—Chimney-sweeps always 
persecute witches and fortune-tellers, because 
they like to have a brush at the black art. 


Tue pest Pran.—Keep an account book in 
the place of an album. 
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Forrign Miscellany. 


The Christian sects in Jerusalem are again 
quarrelling over the sepulchre of our Saviour. 

The sugar crop in Mauritius is short, and 
prices have advanced. 

A gentleman of Bristol, England, lately ad- 
vertised for 2000 live cats for Australia ! 

Rats are getting so scarce in Paris that the 
price of kid gloves has gone up to five francs a 
pair. 


r 
The Ear! of Fife mocentimel at his residence, 
Duff House, Scotland. He was eighty-one years 
old, and descended from Macduff. 

Three hundred thousand persons in France are 

in mining and their operations show an 
annual value of $80,000,000. 

The Cantonese (Chinese) estimate their losses 
by the bombardment at $10,000,000, and the loss 
of life at 70,000 of all ages and both sexes. 

The Princess Baryatinski, wife of the Russian 
commander to the Caucasus, has recently em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith at Rome. 

The Pacha of Egypt, during a late journey, 
made great reductions in taxation in some prov- 


inces. The regulations, if carried out, will be a 


great boon to the cultivators. 

The amount of gold on its way to England 
from Australia (the greater portion of which 
could not be far distant) was lately estimated at 
£2,000,000, and silver £500,000. 

The metal bridge crossing the railway at 
Attyflin, in Ireland, fell in with a tremendous 
crash, completely blocking up the line. No life 
was lost, nor was any one seriously hurt. 

The Duchess Regent of Parma, in order to fa- 
cilitate the use of the telegraph in her States, has 
decreed that the price of despatches in the interior 
shall be considerably reduced. 


Count Jellachich, who is but the shadow of his 
former self, has arrived in Vienna to obtain med- 
ical advice. The Ban, who three or four years 
ago was full of strength and vigor, is now an old 

“man. 

It will be necessary for the city of Paris to 
employ fifteen clerks daily for eight years, and 
spend $80,000, to re-copy all the records whose 
originals were recently destroyed by fire at the 
Mairie, in the sixth ward. 

The re-coinage of the old sous, called in by 
the French Mint, bas been finished, and amounts 
to 40,000 francs. There are now in France no 
sous but those that bear the effigy of the present 
emperor. 


It is stated in the London papers that ata 
grand ballrecently given by the Minister of For- 
tign Affairs in Hanover, a game of chess was 
played on a marked floor by human chessmen 
dressed most gorgeously, according to their 
étations. 

Cat skinning is a business in London. The 
cats are seized, their heads fastened to a spike, 
and they are skinned alive. The skins, when 
taken from the living animal, average 2s. 2d. 
each; the skin of a dead cat, according to ex- 
perts, is valueless, because “the fur loses its 
gloss.” 


A newspaper is published at Genoa called tho 
Adelaide Ristort, after the eminent tragic actress. 

Gen. Totleben, of Sebastopol fame, lately had 
a grand banquet in London from officers of Brit- 
ish engineers. 

Deposits of malleable iron, in a great state of 
purity, and exhibiting not a trace of carbon, is 
said to exist on the west coast of Africa. 

The London Court Journal announces that the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England is 
postponed till January next. ; 

The high price of upper leather has been 
somewhat checked in France, by a substitute of 
prepared moleskin— thick cotton twill with a nap. 

The far famed porcelain tower of Nankin, 
China, was destroyed last November during a 
bloody massacre of 5000 Imperial troops by the 
insurgents. 

Ferouk Khan has returned to Paris from his 
visitto London. He is much dissatisfied with 
the climate of England, where his health was 
more or less impaired. 

Fewer distinguished men than usual have been. 
returned to the new Parliament. Among them 
is Kingslake, the author of that unrivalled book 
of Eastern travel, “Bothen.” 

Lord Palmerston has given some kind of inti- 
matign to Baron Rothschild, that, if possible, 
the question shall be brought forward in the 
first session of the new Parliament as a Cabinet 
measure. 

The French government, through the exertion 
of M. de Persigny at London, have acquired the 
possession of the house and grounds on the Isle 
of St. Helena which served as a residence to 
Napoleon while in exile. 


A gang of European vagabonds has recently 
been discovered conspiring to remove the rails 
and plunder the train conveying to Cairo the 
India and China specie, and five of the party 
who have been arrested have confessed to tho 
intended crime. 

The Sultan of Turkey being about to give 
away his daughter to the son of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, has ordered jewelry for her to the 
amount of £100,000. Som her slippers are to 
be set in diamonds, and the setting of herden and 
mirror are valued at £20,000. 

Hudson, the ex-railroad king, whose frauds 
created, et one time, so much excitement, has 
again been elected to Parliament. To hima 
seat in the House of Commons has the substan- 
tial benefit that it makes him free from arrest for 
debt. 

The number of persons returned to Sebastopol 
is described as wonderful. ‘The theatre is re- 
opened. No hopes seem at present to be enter- 
tained that the town will ever recover its former 
importance, unless the government make it again 
a naval and military depot, and of this there is 
no inkling*at present. 

The official report of railway casualties in 
England for the last year, states the number to 
be 281 killed, 394 injured. The calculation is 
that one passenger in every sixteen and a half 
millions carried was killed, the other accidents 
having occurred to persons either the servants of 
the companies or neither passengers nor servants, 
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Record of the Times. 


Punch says an old woman in hoops is certainly 
a fair butt for ridicule. 

The Rothschilds intermarry among themselves, 
so as to keep their great wealth in the family. 

The kisses given the child of six are often in- 
tended for her sister of sweet sixteen. 

A correspondent desires to know how many 
spokes there are in the wheel of fortune. 

About fifty or sixty orphans lately immigrated 
from this city to Illinois. 

Dr. Parr asked Porson what he thought of evil. 
*‘T see no good in it,” answered Porson. 

In Paraguay, nearly every woman chews to- 
bacco. ‘“ Take, O take, those lips away !” 

The French laws are now severe on all who 
wear a title without authority. 

During the last thirty-six years, 9500 immi- 
grants went from the United States to Liberia. 

The King of Burmah has sent out a mission- 
ary to the United States. To convert us? 

The population of New York is over 600,000— 
the church sittings are not equal to 200,000. 

During the past yearpthere were 110 applica- 
tions for divorce in San isco, Cal. 

The new Vermont State House is to cost from 
$200,000 to $250,000. 

There is a family of seven living in Virginia 
whose united ages amount to 526 years. 

It is said that sixty thousand pounds of maple 
sugar have been made in the town of Irasburgh, 
Vt., this season. 

The fruit trees introduced into the Sandwich 
Islands from California and Oregon flourish 
finely. 

The island of Jamaica is about three hundred 
miles long by sixty. wide, and contains 400,000 
inhabitants, only one-fourth of whom are white. 

There are sixty-three quartz-crushing mills at 
present at work inthe mi of California. Of 
these, thirty are driven by steam and thirty-three 
by water-power. 

Two physicians of Wytheville, Va. adminis- 
tered a mixture of chloroform and ether to a 
boy of five years,on whom they wished to per- 
form a surgical operation, and he died from its 
effects almost instantly. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says that in the 
Catholic church at Lafayette, Ind., on Easter 
Sunday, ten couples were married, and each of 
the brides was named “ Hannah.” A cockney 
would call this a Hannah mated scene. 

There isa vast amount of business done in 
lime-burning within a circuit of a few. miles of 
Norristown, Penn. Twenty-three drawkilns are 
in operation. They all face the Schuylkill, and 
are perpetually on fire—the work, however, being 
so arranged that the hands rest on the Sabbath. 


Mr. Powell, who painted the De Soto picture 
for Gongress, has been appdinted by the Ohio 
Legislature to paint a representation of Perry’s 
Victory on Lake Erie—the price not to exceed 
$5000. It will be placed in one of the panels of 
the rotunda of the new State House. 
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Immense amounts of money are spent for 
lager beer, almost unknown four years ago. 

About ten thousand slaves from Africa have 
been landed in Cuba this season. 

In New York a family can hire apartments for 
$100, but some give $2500 per annum. 

The Indians of California are fast becoming 
exterminated by disease and famine. 

About 20,000 tons of iron were manufactured 
in the Lake Superior region last year. 

If you want to preserve your children, do not 
stuff them. Parents, note this! 

Of forty thousand merchants’ clerks in Lon- 
don, there are but four hundred married men. 

The Assembly of Barbadoes have appropriated 
£2500 annually for making that island one of 
the submarine telegraph company’s stations. 


Cincinnati manufactured Jast year 19,250,000 
gallons of proof whiskey—only 7,000,000 less 
than England, Ireland and Scotland produce. 

The oe bank note .gireulation of the 
United States, at the present time, is estimated 
to represent $190,000,000. 

A young man in Washington was 80 affected 
by unexpectedly drawing a prize of $1500 in the 
Southern Military Academy Lottery, that he has 
become hopelessly insane. . 


The Philadelphia County Prison, it is stated 
receives within its walls upwards of fourteen 
thousand inmates annually, or an average of 
more than forty a day. 


One of the attendants in the Central Ohio 
Lunatic Asylum, a short time since, left a mat- 
tress needle in one of the halls. An inmate 
found it, and inflicted upon himself, with this in- 
strument, a fatal wound. 


A farmer near Binghampton, N. Y., last year, 
in order to convince a neighbor of the usefulness 
of birds, shof a yellow bird in his wheat field, 
opened its crop, and found in it two hundred 
weevils, and but four grains of wheat—and in 
these four grains the weevils had burrowed ! 


The steamboats over the Sound land in New 
York every morning from 1000 to 3000 packages 
of prints, lawns, ginghams, shirtings, sheetings, 
drillings, and other styles of merchandize, which 
are direct from the manufacturers in New 
England. 


The town of Concord, on the north branch of 
the Zumbro River, in Dodge county, Minnesota, 
was only located a few months ago, yet it already 
contains a steam saw mill, a hotel, three 
stores, and a schocl-house with from twenty-five 
to thirty scholars. 


A curious collection of autographs has been 
brought to light by a collector in this city. 
Among them isan autograph letter of Benedict 
Arnold, written in 1771, while he was a druggist 
in New Haven. Several unpublished letters of 
Washington are among the number. 

About the best place in the world at this time 
for men of great practical and scientific talents 

to be Russia. The Emperor Alexander 
is rted as giving the greatest possible en- 
couragements to enter his service and make that 
country their home. Many Americans and 
Frenchmen are nowin his service. 


100 
Merry-Making. 


What utility is there in killing hogs, if they are 
cured directly afterwards. 

If you want to see a black squall, just look at 
a negro baby attacked with the colic. 

To produce the “locked jaw” in a lady, ask 
her for her age. 

When the Irishman first tried peaches, he said 
he liked their flavor, but the seeds lay hard in his 
stomach. 

What is the difference between a bare head and 
ahair bed? One flees for shelter, and the other 
is a shelter for fleas. 

Dedicate.—First used. by a young man who 
was ed with secretly kissing a pretty girl, 
when he ingly exclaimed, “ did r Kate?” 

“T have through great hardships,” as 
the schooner said after Sailing through a fleet of 
iron steamships. 

Why wouldn’t sell anything to a mar in 
bed ? business is best, and it is 
evident that he would be buying on tick. 

A modeh husband, instead of pulling cracker 
bon-bons with the young ladies at an evening 

y, fills his pockets with them to take home to 
wife. - 


A gentleman bragging of having killed a 
ng panther, whose tail was “three feet long,”’ 
rown observed that the animal died seasonably, 
as the tail was long enough “not to be con- 
tinued.” 

In London, Reynolds, the dramatist, observing 
the thinness of the house at one of his pieces, 
said: “I — it is owing to the war?” 
“No,” was the reply, “it is owing to the 
piece.” 

Poetic genius, who has been boring his friend 
with his last effusion —‘“‘ Thy mantle, Peace, 
descend on earth.” Friend, who can stand it no 
longer.—“ Well, see here, if the mantlepiece is 

ing to descend, you had better stand out of 

way!” 

An innocent young sportsman, in order to 
shoot a squirrel on the top of a small tree, 
climbed another one close by; and, on being 
asked the reason for so foolish a freak, said 
“that he didn’t want to strain his gun by a long 
shot.” 

It wasn’t such a bad notice on the part of the 
glove-maker who hung upon his store the follow- 
ing placard: ‘Ten thousand hands wanted 
immediately!” And under it was written in 
very small characters—(To buy my gloves—the 
very best quality): 

A wealthy but miserly old man, dining Ben 
town’one day with his son at a restaurant, whis- 
peredin his ear: “Tom, you must eat for to- 
day and to-morrow.” “OO, yes,” retorted the 
half starved.lad, “‘ but I haint eaten for yesterday 
and the day before yet, father !” 

Not long’since a youth, older in wit than in 
years, after being catechised concerning the pow- 
er of Nature, replied: ‘‘ Ma, I think there isyone 
thing Nature can’t do.””. ‘ What is it ?” y 
inquired the mother. “She can’t make Bill 
Jones’s mouth any bigger without setting his ears 


MERRY MAKING. 


. ee death’s door opened with a skeleton 
ey 

The quickest way to raise spirits is to increase 
the duty on rum. 

A jilted chemist finds love to be com of 
fifteen parts of gold, three of fame, and two of 
affection. 

Man’s happiness is said to hang upon a thread. 
This must be the thread that = ae at hand to 
sew on the shirt button that is always off. 


The learned man who lately cut a slice of his 
thumb to see what his veins were like, is assisted 
by a chap who contends that madness is a 
mineral. 

The two elephants—Nic and Albert—that are 
performing at the Broadway Theatre, are en- 
gaged, it is rumored, to do nothing but the heary 
parts. We should guess as much as that. 


The editor of a Western paper says as fol- 
lows: “The poem we publish in this week’s 
Herald was written by an esteemed friend, now 
for many years in the grave for his own amuse- 
ment 

A writer says of girls: ‘Lovely, pure, inno- 
cent, ingenuous, unsuspecting, full of kindness 
to brothers, babies, andygyerything, what a pity 
they should ever decals women, flirts, and 
heartless coquettes¥” 

A fellow who wrote a wretched hand, and 
made almost as bad a fist at spelling and gram- 
mar, gave as an excuse for the deficiencies of his 
education, “that he never went to school but 

and then the master wasn’t 


A man is said to have slumped in through the 
awfully deep mud in one of the streets of New 
York, and was thought to be lost. But a by- 
stander ran to a neighboring store, and got a pa- 
tent corkscrew, invented for the purpose, and 
drew him out. He is doing well. 

Paddy O’Rafferty was lately summoned to 
court for refusing to pay his doctor’s bill: 
Judge—“ Why doy fuse topay?”” Paddy— 
“‘ What for should I p&y—shure did he give me 
anything but some emetics, and the divil a one 
could I keep on my stomach at all, at all.” 

A man who cheats in small measure is a 
measureless rogue. If he gives short measure in 
wheat, then he is a rogue in grain. If in whiskey 
then he is a rogue in spirit. If he gives a bad 
title to land, then he is a rogue in deed. And if 
he cheats whenever he can, he is in deed, spirit 
and grain a measureless scoundrel. 


“My dear Amelia,” said a dandy, “Thave long 
wished for this opportunity, but hardly dare 
speak now, for fear you will reject me; but I 
love you: say you willbe mine! Your smiles 
would shed—” and then he came to a pause; 
“your smiles would shed—” and he paused 
again. “Never mind the wood-shed,” says 
Amelia, “go on with the pretty talk.” 


Any person desiring to see a copy of Baxiov’s Proro- 

mat, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 

address usa line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 


return of mail, full of t engravings, free of charge. 
MM. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. J. Josh secures a Ticket for a Grand Excursion to Europe. 
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Mr. Josh next hurried visit 
pays to Cowes, in the Isle of thease he enti 


aay Sind by At Liverpool takes a hurried survey of the public buildings 
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And much gratified by seeing the Queen. 
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BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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ustaches not at home— 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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